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82 DUST AND ASHES.—GOOD MORNING. 


DEEDS, NOT WORDS. 


Wuereror:e bid me say I love you? 
Nay — appeal you to the past ; 

If my deeds no tale have told you, 
Words may to the winds be cast ; 

These, though every hour repeated, 
Ne’er had held your heart so fast. 


Years ago I would not bind you, 

Though your pledge you bade me take; 
Lest some future day should find you, 

For your honor’s, not my sake, 
Riveting, before God’s altar, 

Chains you rather longed to break. 


Think not that your love I doubted 
Even in its earliest spring ; 

But I asked myself the question : 
What will years of waiting bring ? 

God be thanked — the trial ended, 
Both our hearts the closer cling. 


Why, then, bid me say “I love you;” 
Look into the past, and see 

If each thought of mine and labor, 
Were not for us—not for me. 

Deeds, not words, have bound us — may we 
Still by them united be. 


_ Chambers’s Journal. 


’ DUST AND ASHES. 
I. 


Betwixt your home and mine, 
O love, there is a graveyard lying; 
And every time you came, 
Your steps were o’er the dead, and from the 
dying! 


Rots Buck. 





Your face was dark and sad, — 4 
Your eyes had shadows in their very laughter, 
Yet their glance made me glad, 
And shut my own to what was coming after. 


Your voice had deeper chords 

Than the Aolian harp when night winds blow; 
The melancholy musicof your words 

None but myself may know. 


_ And, oh, you won my heart , 

By vows unbreathed,—by words of love un- 
spoken ; 

So that, as now we part, 

You have no blame to bear, and yet—’tis 

broken ! 


Il. 


How shall I bear this blow, how best resent it ? 
Ah, love, you have not left me even my pride! 

Nor na) to put aside, nor to repent it - 
Twere better I had died! 


You came beneath my tent with friendly greet- 


ing; 
Of all my joys you had the better part ; 
Then, when our eyes and hands were oftenest 
meeting, 
You struck me.to the heart! 


No less a murderer, that your victim, living, 

Can face the passing world, and jest and 
smile ! 

No less a traitor, for your show of giving 

Your friendship all the while ! 


Well, let it pass! That city churchyard, lying 

Betwixt our homes, is but a type and sign 

Of the waste in your heart, and of the eternal 
dying 

Of all sweet hopes in mine! 


— Household Words. 


GOOD MORNING. 


“On, Iam so happy!” a litttle girl said, 
As she sprang, like a lark, from her low trundle- 


ois morning, bright morning, good morning, 


papa. 
Oh give me one kiss for good morning, mamma: 
Only just look at my pretty canary, 

Chirping his sweet good morning to Mary. 

The sun is peeping straight into my eyes — 
Good morning to you, Mister Sun, for you rise 
Early to wake up my birdie and me, 

And make us as happy as happy can be.” 


“Happy you may be my dear little girl,” 
And the mother stroked softly a clustering curl ; 
“ Happy you can be, but think of the One 
Who wakened, this morning, both you and the 


sun. 

The little girl turned her bright eyes with a nod, 

“Mamma, may I say, ‘ Good morning’ to 
G q” 


“ Yes, little darling one, surely you may; 
Kneel, as you kneel every morning to pray.” 
Mary knelt solemnly down, with her eyes 
Ledhins up earnestly into the skies ; 


And two little hands that were folded together, 
Softly she laid on the lap of her mother : 
“Good morning, dear Father, in heaven,” she 


said, 
“T thank Thee for watching my snug little bed; 
For taking good care of mie all the dark night, 
And waking me up with the beautiful light. 
Oh keep me from naughtiness all the long day, 
Dear Saviour, who taught little children to pray.” 


SPEAK! SMILE! SING! 
Speak !—and as melodious winds, agreeing, 
Flutter some olian harp above, 
All the sentient fibres of my being 
Tremble to those thrilling tones of love. 


Smile !— and as the beams of morning render 
Iridescent violets brimmed with dew ; 

So thy joyous glance responsive splendor 
Wakes in tearful eyes that turn to you. 

Sing!—and ah, my fancy, spreading pinions 
Floats above the sweet seraphic air : 

Even as the soul to heaven’s dominions 
Soars upon the incense of a eds 





C. K. 








— Dublin University Magazine. 
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From The North British Review. 

The Angel in the House. By Coventry Pat- 
more. Books I. and II. Second Edition. 
J. W. Parker. 1858. 

Tamerton Church Tower, and other Poems. 
By Coventry Patmore. J. W. Parker. 
1854. 

ALL the poetry most characteristic of the 
present century has in it a kind of microscopic 
air. It concentrates the eye on what is near, 
rather than on what is distant ; it bids us see 
a new world in every fresh point of space, 
instead of making us feel that every point is 
a fresh position from which to sweep with 
new result the broad horizon of the universe. 
And, as the magnifying glass is necessarily of 
a short focus, and throws into dimness and 
mist all that lies beyond its proper range, 
and that, too, by the very same property by 
which it reveals in full the marvellous com- 
plexity of the smallest point within that range, 
so it seems that it is the condition of the 
poetic faculty of modern times, to give us 
extraordinary insight into what is near and 
apparently insignificant, at the expense of 
those flowing outlines and comprehensive 
groupings of human life which the poets of 
older days painted for us. The mind, like the 
eye, may be adapted to a near or a distant 
range of observation ; but, once adapted, it is 
not easy to alter it; and so, too, the mind 
that has been engaged in observing itself, can- 
not be easily accustomed to include a wide 
field of view. And there is an obvious reason 
for this, beyond the mere illustrative analogy 
we have hitherto used in explaining our mean- 
ing ; for, though every poet, whether of micro- 
scopic or telescopic vision, must necessarily 
have experience in order to sing, and can only 
use his own experience in his song, that ex- 
perience is very different in kind, and is used 
after a very different fashion by the great 
painters of life and human story, such as 
Homer, Chaucer, Tasso, and Milton, to that 
in which personal experience is used by the 
great modern school of poets—Goethe and 
Coleridge, Wordsworth and Tennyson. The 
former do not, like the latter, gaze into their 
own experience first, and then slowly interpret 
by it the signs and symptoms of external 
life. Their imagination is quickened from 
without, not from within. They do not see 
(simply because they never study) all those 
minute ripples of thought and feeling which 
bear no visible trace upon the broad field of 





human life and history. They see the deeper 
breadths of shadow and of light; they see the 
masses of color which distinguish the various 
groups of men, and the striking aspects of 
nature; but the smaller elements of which 
these are composed they know only roughly, 
and from an instinctive knowledge of propor- 
tion. Just as a quick ear will catch a tune 
though it could-never distinguish the separate 
notes, they see and know the whole before 
they know the parts. The great epic poets 
could not have painted for us what they have 
painted at all, had not the rhythm of some 
great passage of human life caught their 
imagination before they had gained any in- 
sight into the detailed elements of which it 
was composed; and, of course, they sing with 
less of inward detail and more of broad effect 
than the modern poets, because the unit of 
conception with them is far larger than it can 
be with the self-conscious singers of our own 
times. If you gaze on the external world 
without the preparation of self-study, you 
cannot possibly see all that you see if you 
have first studied the deep details of your in- 
ward life; but you will partially understand 
and grasp a much wider if a much less com- 
plex world. A mind that comes, like Goethe’s, 
to its study of society with an imagination 
already burdened with the richest abundance 
of inward experience, will see more than it 
can delineate with any artistic effect in its 
pictures. A self-conscious imagination is a 
microscope that enlarges indefinitely the de- 
tails of every atom it beholds, and so leads to 
a pre-Raffaelite kind of poetry, which dis- 
tracts attention from the grouping and the 
outline by the unnatural distinctness of every 
turn of feeling and every shade of thought. 
The consequence is, that poetry is taking 
more and more minute fields of delineation 
every day. A single daisy, a group of daffo- 
dils, or at most a mountain, a child, or a wo- 
man, is almost as much as Wordsworth can 
endure to deal with as the subject of any one 
of his finest poems. Goethe is greatest in 
delineating a few female characters; and 
Tennyson most perfect in his mood of sad- 
ness, as it expresses itself in half-despondent 
self-questionings, or in melancholy song. 
Since Scott ceased to write, we have had no 
poet whose imagination was kindled by the 
outward world, by groups of noble figures, 
and the drama of event. All our recent poets 
bring to their work the microscope of self 
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conscious experience; and so, unless they 
wisely limit themselves to comparatively 
minute themes, they are compelled either to 
execute some parts with disproportionate 
accuracy, or to crowd their canvas with dis- 
tracting detail. Goethe's tales are frequently 
failures, simply because he kept but one figure 
under his object-glass at a time, instead of the 
whole action of the tale. 

But though the modern poetry is minute 
and microscopic, it is any thing but close and 
confined. The single point it selects for its 
magnifying glass, is not only shown to be a 
thousand-fold fuller of action and feeling than 
it was known to be before, but is connected 
on every side with the world around it, and 
the infinite life beyond. Even Wordsworth’s 
daisy or his daffodils are instantly seen, not 
merely to be springing from the common 
earth, but to be over-arched by the eternal 
heavens ;—they teach -human lessons “ of all 
degrees,” and the spiritual microscope is 
never lifted away till they have yielded fresh 
symbols of the immortality of man, and fresh 
tokens of the tender mercy of God. 

The infinitude of life is perhaps felt more 
deeply in the poems of the modern self-con- 
scious school than in any other. They have 
not generally the sunny warmth and glow 
of stories which paint for us the whole 
“wonder and bloom of the world;” they 
have almost always something of the awe of 
a world of mysterious shadow in them; for, 
while they take a very narrow foreground, 
they always show you the infinite distances 
into which that foreground stretches away on 
every side. And it is clear that indications 
of this mysterious infinitude can be given 
more easily and adequately in a poem on a 
small theme, than in a poem on a large 
theme. A solitary flower may be made the 
means of expressing the infinite awe of the 
universe far more effectively than the most 
crowded drama. The fuller a picture or a 
poem is of positive life action and feeling, the 
less room is there left in our finite minds 
for the strange, unconceived immensity be- 
yond. Rembrandt fills us with deeper sense 
of the supernatural world by his rough 
sketch of Jacob’s sleeping form, and the dark 
ladder lit up by one or two flitting shapes 
of light, than does all the crowded field of 
Michael Angelo’s last judgment. And thus 
the modern school of minutely penetrating, 
self-conscious experience, unveils the spirit- 





ual world far more effectually—though, of 
course, only at single points—than the great 
epic and dramatic poets. Tennyson brings 
us oftener and far more closely and person- 
ally face to face with God, and sin, and im- 
mortal life, than Milton—though God and 
sin are the professed subjects of Milton’s 
grand poem, and only the occasional visions 
of Tennyson’s poetic world. 

Mr. Coventry Patmore certainly belongs 
to the modern school of poetry—the self- 
conscious or microscopic school, as we have 
termed it; but in many respects he differs 
remarkably from the other members of it. 
The single topic on which he may happen at 
any time to dwell, is magnified in the same 
careful way, and enlarged in all its details, 
by the interpreting light of a self-contem- 
plating experience. We see many emotions, 
and learn to distinguish many shades of emo- 
tion which we had never noted before; and 
the emotion is not merely delineated—it also 
throws off prismatic fringes of thought, as 
happens so commonly in the finer poems of 
Tennyson. But yet Mr. Patmore has a 
manner, and merits, and deficiencies of his 
own, which distinguish him strongly from his 
contemporaries. It is obvious at once that 
his favorite study is what we may call the 
surface of man’s deeper life,—that stratum 
of human existence where character passes 
into manners. He seldom or never probes 
the depths of the individual soul. He has 
no bias to investigate the springs of thought 
and faith. These he accepts; and he only 
begins to watch them keenly where they 
begin to blend with the influences which man 
exerts over man. He skims, as it were, the 
fine superfices of nature and humanity, but 
seldom cares to penetrate to those deeper 
and sterner social laws on which are based 
the fair “traditions of civility,” which he 
sings with so much grace. He has himself 
told us in some of his finest lines, that sus- 
tained spiritual effort is not a theme on which 
his genius loves to dwell— 

“ And to converse direct with Heaven, 
Is a great labor in the breast ; ” 
nor does he choose even to “converse di- 
rect” with man. What Mr. Carlyle calls a 
“ clothes-philosophy” is nearest to Mr. Pat- 
more’s characteristic domain,—meaning, of 
course, by clothes, that spiritual vesture of 
the mind in which it appears—in all “ sea- 
sons of calm weather” at least—to the eyes 
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of spectators. He does not love to look 
through and beneath this to what the spirit 
is in itself—to the unclothed spirit as it is 
seen by God, or even as it is seen by men in 
the lightning gleams of tempestuous trial, 
and in moments when love or faith tempora- 
rily dissolves the close-fitting shell of social 
forms. Though Mr. Patmore’s special 
theme is love, it is not love in its deeper 
moods, but in its gentler courtesies ;—it is 
“love ceremonious,” love “the nursling of 
civility,” not love in the mood in which it 
melts the “binding crust of years,” aud re- 
veals the hidden depths of personal life to 
the gaze of another. The following graceful 
lines are not by any means specimens.of Mr. 
Patmore’s best poetry, but they exemplify 
exactly the sphere he chooses for himself in 
his poem on love :— 
“ Let love make home a gracious court: 
There let the world’s rude hasty ways 
Be fashioned to a loftier port, 
And learn to bow and stand at gaze ; 
And let the sweet respective sphere 
Of personal worship there obtain 
Circumference for moving clear, 
None treading on another’s train. 
This makes that pleasures do not cloy, 
And dignifies our mortal strife 
With calmness and considerate joy, 
Befitting our immortal life.” 

Not only the spasmodic school, but al- 
most all the modern poets—no doubt herein 
exaggerating greatly the passionate and ab- 
sorbing side of love—would call Mr. Pat- 
more’s poem no poem on love at all. They 
would find no poetry in a love that “ learned 
to bow and stand at gaze;” they would have no 
idea that love ought to recognize the “ sweet 
respective sphere of personal worship ;” and 
though we completely appreciate both Mr. 
Patmore’s meaning and the grace of his de- 
lineation, we draw attention to this contrast, 
simply in order to point out that he advis- 
edly chooses, for the circle of thought and 
emotion in which he moves, one much more 
distant from the personal centre of human 
life than modern poets usually do. Indeed, 
this is not only his habit, but his professed 
desire. He does not write to unveil life—he 
writes to exercise “the poet’s gift of perfect 
speech” on that which is within most men’s 
ken. 

‘‘ Nor voice, nor art, nor plot, nor plan, 

Nor aught of mine here’s worth a toy ; 
Quit praise and blame, and, if you can, 
Do, brother, for the nonce enjoy. 





Moving but as the feelings move, 
I run, or loiter with delight, 
Or stop to mark where gentle Love 

Persuades the soul from height to height.” 
And though he disowns expressly any wish to 
devote his song to mere temporarv and tran- 
sient beauty,—though he says, 

“My faith is fast, 
That all the loveliness I sing 
Is made to bear the mortal blast, 

And blossom in a better spring ;”— 
yet, in this, too, he is quite consistent with 
himself for even spiritual and immortal attri- 
butes have not only their unfathomable depths, 
but their shining surface,—not only their hid- 
den subterranean spring, but their visible un- 
dulating course,—not only their pools of mys- 
tery, but their sunny social courses; and the 
poet may choose the latter, and yet keep as 
truly to an “immortal” theme,—as if, like 
Wordsworth, he gave us glimpses of the well- 
springs of the creative beauty, or, like Tenny- 
son, he probed awfully, and yet reverently, 
the secret roots of human faith. 

This upper stratum, then, of human life, 
when character assumes the vesture of what we 
call manners, is Mr. Patmore’s peculiar sphere 
as a poet; and it has, of course, both its ad- 
vantageous and its defective side. On the one 
hand, it gives more play, more widely-spread- 
ing color to his theme, than, as one of the 
microscopic school, he could otherwise, if he 
pierced deeper, hope to attain; on the other 
hand, it opens out fewer of those vistas of in- 
finite depth and wonder which an insight in- 
to the deeper springs of thought and love 
always command. His,theme is less circum- 
scribed than it otherwise would be, but it has 
fewer glimpses of the central and primal life. 
Interpreting life as he does by his own self- 
conscious experience, it would follow, that if 
he took a more searching phase of that ex- 
perience for what we have called his “ unit of 
conception,” he could not have had so extend- 
ed afield. As it is, the thread of his poem 
winds through many light and gay scenes 
which would have marred the unity of any 
deeper theme. At the same time, of course, 
to go back to an old analogy, the magnifying- 
glass that admits a larger object at one view 
must have a longer focal length and a weaker 
power. In other words, the self-conscious 
thought which plays over the whole upper 
surface of a man’s spiritual life, instead of 
piercing into its deepest roots and springs, 
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will miss many openings into that eternal truth 
of life which a more concentrated power would 
have detected and explored. Mr. Patmore 
has said to himself, “ Lift not the painted 
veil which those who live call life;” nay, he 
has said more, and will not even consent to 
remove the veil of social observances; and 
his reward is, that, though a self-conscious 
poet, he has got a wider and more gently un- 
dulating foreground for his poem than most 
of his contemporaries. 

And first, his gift, as a painter of nature is 
not slight, but it is limited by the considera- 
tions we have advanced with regard to his 
general sphere as an artist. He cannot real- 
ize his most transient emotions in an imagined 
landscape of natural beauty that completely 
expresses a phase of human feeling, like Ten- 
nyson. He cannot distil the realities of na- 
ture till they enter into his mind, and spiritu- 
alize his own moods, like Wordsworth ; but 
he can take off a very true and lovely picture 
of what he has seen or conceived, so that we 
seem to smell the very flowers, and breathe 
the very breeze of which he sings. Thus he 
tells us :— 

“J, in whom the sweet time wrought, 
Lay stretched within a lonely glade, 

Abandoned to delicious thought, ° 

Beneath the softly twinkling shade. 

The leaves, all stirring, mimick’d well 

A neighboring rush of rivers cold, 

And, as the sun or shadow fell, 

So these were green, and those were gold; 

In dim recesses hyacinths droo 

And breadths of primrose cooled the air, 
Which, wandering through the woodland, 
stoo 
And gathered rfumes here and there ; 

Upon the spray the squirrel swung, 

And careless songsters, six or seven, 

Sung lofty songs the leaves among, 

Fit for their only listener, Heaven.” 

An equally poetical picture is the descrip- 
tion of the Deanery of Sarum Close, where 
the scene of the poem is most often laid:— 
“Twas half my home'six years ago ; 

The six years had not altered it : 

Red brick and ashlar, long and low, 

With dormers and with oriels lit. 

Geranium, lychnis, rose arrayed, 

The windows all wide-open thrown, 

And some one in the study played 

The wedding-march of Mendelssohn. 

And there it was I last took leave : 

*T was Christmas: I remember’d now 

The cruel girls, who feigned to grieve, 

Took down the evergreens, and how 
The laurel into blazes woke 

The fire, lighting the large, low room, 
A dim rich lustre of old oak 

And crimson velvet’s glowing gloom.” 
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These, and other still more delicately 
painted pictures, have all the life and harmony 
that only a poet can give. We do not say 
that they belong to the highest poetic class, 
for they do not profess to interpret, even so 
far as interpretation is possible, the tender 
and mystic symbols of natural beauty. Mr. 
Patmore contents himself with simple deline- 
ation; he neither constrains the manners of 
men to yield up the inner secrets of their 
characters, nor the complex forms of nature 
to reveal the deeper things of the Eternal 
Mind. 

But we cannot look to have the same foun 
tain of thought for all our poets; and if the 
“ power of hills” rests upon some of them, 
till it gives to all they utter the might and 
freedom of a “ mountain tone,”—if 

“ Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized ” 
inspire others with a special art for translating 
into human speech the sweet and melancholy 
music of the air and sea,—not the less but 
the more grateful shall we be to receive from 
a poet of a different class those soft tran- 
scripts of nature, which are rather a fitting 
framework for human experience than a new 
enlargement of its sphere. This distinctly 
secondary place Nature certainly takes in 
Mr. Patmore’s poems. His images taken 


from Nature usually come in the distinct form 


of similes—similes often of the most perfect 
grace and beauty,—but still i/ustrations of 
thought rather than its very form and body. 
The matured stage of exact analogy which 
the simile implies, points out at once that the 
thought came first, the illustration following ; 
in short, that there was not that perfect fusion 
between the mental conception and the image 
which embodies it, which is given by the ac- 
tivity of the imagination in its most vivid mo- 
ments. A new and perfect simile always 
implies a more considerate and slower fancy 
than a new and perfect metaphor. Thus, 
where Mr. Patmore is describing the polite 
jealousy entertained by his hero for another 
young gentleman (who seems, by the way, 
to have been more deserving but less success- 
ful in his suit), he sings : 

“ A man to please a girl! though I 

Retorting his forced smiles, the shrouds 
Of wrath, so hid as she was by, 

Sweet moon between her lighted clouds !”” 
Again, when he is recalling the “noble form 
and gentle state” of the lady he admires, he 
explains :— 
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*¢ Her dress had brushed this wicket ; here 
She turned her face and laugh’d, with looks 
Like moonbeams on a wavering mere.” 

There is genuine poetry in these touches, but 
clearly the nature is strictly subordinated to 
the human thought; it does not blend with 
it, but rather clothes it; there is not that per- 
fect identity between the thought and the 
symbol which seems to deepen at the same 
time that it embodies the feeling of the poet. 
Nor can we look for the very highest poetry, 
even of Nature, from any poet who does not 
work on what we may call the primary strata 
of human life—the rugged affections, passions, 
and faiths which lie even deeper in our na- 
ture than 

“ The fair sum of six thousand years’ 

Traditions of civility,” 

of which Mr. Patmore so much loves to sing. 
There is something so awful, at times even 
appalling, about the mighty symbols and 
mysterious constancy of Nature’s life, that it 
will not amalgamate entirely with any but the 
very deepest element in man’s. The highest 
poetry of Nature is not Greek but Hebrew. 
The “ mountains and the strong foundations 
of the earth ” will give ear only to the “ Lord’s 
controversy.” And, among English poets, 
Nature’s life has ‘been the natural embodi- 
ment of human thought only where that 
thought has been quarried out of the substan- 
tial essence of our universal humanity. This 
cannot truly be said of any poet who draws so 
largely on the graces of social culture, and 
even of national manners and habits, as Mr. 
Patmore. He sings of pleasant ramblings in 
a fair and well-tilled garden, not of wander- 
ings on that primeval earth of forest and 
wilderness where man first learns to subdue 
Nature, and, by subduing, to respect and 
dimly understand her, 

And this leads us to the qualifications of 
Mr. Patmore’s genius for painting character. 
He has one of the most distinguishing char- 
acteristics of a poet, an instinctive knowledge 
of the feminine cast of mind. His special in- 
sight into the emotional upper-currents of 
human experience, of which we have spoken, 
necessarily implies insight into feminine 
characteristics: for women express their 
whole mind through their manners far more 
constantly and adequately (though generaily 
less openly) than men. It might almost be 
said to be a certain test, though by no means 
a necessary condition, of poetic genius, for a 





man to have the power of delineating per- 
fectly feminine influences, and feminine modes 
of thought. Mr. Kingsley has it. We do 
not know one of his masculine characters 
that is painted to the life, but many of his 
feminine characters breathe out the very 
essence of what Goethe used to call women’s 
“reine Weiblichkeit und holde Umgebung.” 
Many poets of all but the very first rank are 
without it; but no man who has it can help 
being in some degree a poet; for it implies, 
at least in a man, an imagination so recep- 
tive, so open to the most delicate impressions, 
in order to be able to delineate the ethereal 
essence of feminine influence, that other forms 
of life and beauty must necessarily enter at 
the same avenues, No man who can deline- 
ate woman, can be without power to delineate 
also the fairer and softer aspects of nature, 
though he need not, of course, be able to 
grasp her more rugged and magnificent 
scenes. Mr. Patmore has the power we have 
indicated in a very remarkable degree. His 
only fault is, if we may so express it, that he 
has a tendency, not to make women too femi- 
nine, which is impossible, but a little too 
small. Now, we cannot deny the very obvi- 
ous fact of a certain limitation of mind—let 
us say shallowness—in a large proportion of 
women: but assuredly it is not the feminine 
cast. of their character which makes them so. 
This Mr. Patmore well knows, and on occa- 
sion can finely sing. Speaking of the nature 
of woman, he says, with wonderful beauty, 
‘* No idle thought her instinct shrouds, 
But fancy chequers settled sense, 
Like alteration of the clouds 
On noon-day’s azure permanence.” 
But in his actual delineation he does not 
usually give us that “noon-day’s azure per- 
manence,” but only a very limited sample of 
it, without indicating, as he should do, the 
soft breadths of sky which stretch far beyond 
the limits of his picture. This often destroys 
the beauty of his delineation, which is occa- 
sionally young-ladyish rather than feminine, 
and at such times loses sight of the deeper 
aspects of woman’s devotion. This is a fault 
Mr. Kingsley always avoids ; the great beauty 
of his feminine characters lies in the marvel- 
lous depth he ever gives them ; 
* Rest comes down upon their souls 
From the everlasting deep.” 
We do not mean that Mr. Patmore does not 
also at times, give us fine glimpses of this. 
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We have shown that he does. Not in vain 
does'he ask, at the opening of his poem— 

“ Thou Primal Love, who grantest wings 

And voices to the woodland birds, 
Grant me the power of saying things 
Too simple and too sweet for words.” 

But still the main fault of his poem is, that 
he makes his heroine a toy. We must con- 
fess at once that we think poorly of Honoria. 
We should object to her for a wife. She is 
prudish, and her nature is on a petty scale. 
She is worthy of the hero, but that is not 
saying very much for her. She is very in- 
ferior to her sisters, so far as we can catch 
glimpses of them in the sketch. The second 
daughter is much the best ; and even Mildred, 
the youngest, “ whose daisy eyes had learned 
to droop,” is very much to be preferred to the 
eldest. We are told at first almost as much 
about Honoria as it was possible to tell; and 
here is the young lady with whom we are so 
ill-satisfied :— 

“ Was this her eldest, Honor ; prude, 

Who would not let me pull the swing ; 

Who, kissed at Christmas, called me rude, 

And sobbed alone, and would not sing ? 

How changed! In shape, no tall, slim Grace, 

But Venus; milder than the dove; 

Her mother’s air ; her Norman face, 

Her large, sweet eyes, clear lakes of love.” 
The picture is pretty and true to nature, and 
is adhered to throughout; but it is not a 
picture fitted to bring out the poetic or deep 
side of love. We have many complaints to 
make of the pettiness of the character. She 
does not talk with her lover, she chats. She 
is dignified on a small scale. When her 
hand is pressed, she “ withdraws the rays” 

* Which did till then enhance 

Her fairness with its thanks for praise.” 
After marriage, she objects to her husband’s 
song—what would certainly be no credit to 
her if true— 

“ T did not call you ‘ Dear’ or ‘ Love,’ 

I think, till after Frank was born.” 
In short, she is altogether limited. 

It is quite a relief, in the middle of this 
very “ proper ” love-making, to come across 
some of the things “too simple and too sweet 
for words,” which are interspersed in the 
pauses of the courtship. You can scarcely 
believe sometimes, while Mr. Patmore dwells 
on the small accustomed agonies of love, and 
explaius, with touching fidelity to the imme- 
morial traditions of his subject, how pearls 
and lapis lazuli, and so forth, are “ her beau- 
ty’s fair prerogative,”—that he can write with 
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so much breadth and depth as is shown, not 
only in special parts of his book, but at fre- 
quent intervals throughout it. The music of 
of the following verses, for example, is not 
easily forgotten ; meaning and form take hold 
of the mind with equal force, and the last 
two lines sum up the thought with that signi- 
ficant indication of an untold depth of feeling 
beyond, which we miss in the numerous sweet, 
easy, and flowing verses, of the kind we have 
just been criticising :-— 
‘“‘ Love wakes men, once a life-time each ; 
They lift their heavy lids and look ; 
And lo! what one sweet page can teach 
They read with joy, then shut the book. 
And some give thanks, and some blaspheme, 
And most forget ; but either way, 
That and the Child’s unheeded dream 
Is all the light of all their day.” 
While we are on the subject of Mr. Pat- 
more’s treatment of character, we must note 
that his incidental sketches are truer, and 
even more skilful, than his principal figures. 
The Dean himself is finely described ; and 
and we very much prefer a strong-minded 
old aunt, who appears once or twice on the 
scene, to the heroine herself. She is sketched 
with force and humor, and gives an exceed- 
ingly good and trustworthy opinion on the 
hero of the poem, though she is clearly too par- 
tial to the heroine. We feel a great admira- 
tion for this old lady, who would certainly 
have forbidden the banns if she could, and 
who yet with noble forgiveness of temper 
presented her niece with a “ lovely shawl” 
as a wedding present, when she found that 
she could find “no lawfulimpediment!” We 
recommend her heartily to the notice of our 
readers. 

The one great reason why Mr. Patmore’s 
poem does not take a wider and deeper 
range is to be found in his too direct mode 
of delineating the passion which is the sub- 
ject of his poem. The natural and highest 
tendency of that passion is certainly not to 
set up an idol directly before our eyes, and 
magnify it after the minute and somewhat 
heathen tone of adulation into which this 
poem not unfrequentlysfalls—though it as 
frequently rises far above it. ‘ Love,” said 
a great thinker, “is deepest in those minds 
in which it is not a primary but a secondary 
passion.” We believe this to be a very deep 
truth as regards all human love, and it is a 
truth of which Mr. Patmore frequently loses 
sight. Love is never deepest when it comes 
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first among human motives; for its depth 
mainly depends on its reverence, and there 
can be no reverence in a Jove which does not 
see many higher ends than its own claims. 
Moreover, we do not believe that it is nat- 
ural to make an express object of the pas- 
sion itself—to be on the look-out for love. 
An amans amare does not deserve to find 
what he seeks. Love that is the gradual 
and unconscious birth of blending smypa- 
thies is far higher and far more common and 
natural, As we have said, we have no great 
respect for the hero of his poem; and do 
not hesitate, therefore, to reject as entirely 
false to nature, in at least nine cases out of 
ten, his arbitrary dictum, that every unmar- 
ried man worth any thing makes it his 
“chief thought in life” when he shall mar- 
ry :— 
Me I kept the custom ; I confess 
I never went to ball, or féte, 
Or show, but in pursuit express 
Of my predestinated mate : 
And thus to me, who had in sight 
The happy chance upon the cards, 
Each beauty blossomed in the light 
Of tender personal regards.” 
We confess we think if this were so, he de- 
served nothing better than,to marry Honoria. 
Honoria seems to have had no interests be- 
yond those of “tender personal regards,” in 
which they could have shared together; and 
the passion, therefore, to be described is all 
of it explicit passion for the lady, not that 
far higher kind of passion which springs 
originally from common sympathies and in- 
terests in thoughts and worlds beyond them- 
selves. Idolatry is always small and poor ; 
and it is the tendency to idolatry in the love- 
making of this poem which keeps it so often 
down to the level of the earth. Indeed, 
idolatry is the stifling element in almost all 
love-poetry which renders it so intolerable to 
read continuously ; but it is also the wnreal 
element which does not nourish love, but 
exhausts it. This is, in fact, the weakness of 
the “subjective” poetry, that it will dwell 
directly in the phenomena of passion, al- 
though an adequate delineation of it can 
only be given by its indirect influence on the 
other currents of thought and feeling. Mr. 
Felix, going about like Coelebs “ in search 
of a wife,” precludes himself from finding 
all that he ought to want. The direct gaze 
of the mind weakens the delicate truthful- 
ness of natural sympathies. The hig" est 





love is, we must repeat, not indeed uncon- 
scious, but certainly not of self-conscious 
origin; it springs from spiritual affinities, 
and tends to the delight of deeper sympathy 
rather than of constant mutual admiration. 
The theme of Mr. Patmore’s poem is far 
too much the love of admiration. And con- 
sequently, the parts of it are the most no- 
ble and poetical, are those in which the eye 
is lifted away from the lovers altogether 
into general contemplation. The “ destined 
maid” sickens us. It is all very well to hear 
occasionally of the gusts that “shook her 
curls and vexed the ribbons at her waist,” 
but we can’t stand too much of it. A poem 
such as Mr. Patmore has set. himself to write 
should not be content with delineating per- 
sonal fascinations, Especially in the books 
he still proposes to give us must he beware 
of this, What may be pardonable up to the 
wedding, will be intolerable afterwards; and 
we shall expect in the future books to see 
the horizon of his poem expand—to see the 
blending of the religious and intellectual life 
of his hero and heroine—to see the mingling 
of waters between the river and the lake, 
and to see them mingle not’ merely as if 
they were drawn together by mutual attrac- 
tion, but by those deeper currents, at. work 
in them both, which force their waters to 
seek a common issue from the narrow banks 
within which they are confined. Mr, Pat- . 
more seems to delight, like some other poets 
—Shelley for instance—in keeping the object 
of passion distinctly and separately in view; 
nay, he seems almost to dread the sympathy 
which might unite two minds in an uncon- 
scious identity of faith and love. He says, 
with much beauty, in one of his earliest 
poems, in the name of a man on the eve of 
his wedding :— 
“ He dreads lest time should make them twain, _ 
Or use should let them run q 
With undistinguished heart and brain, 
Like dew-drops, into one ; 
Not prescient of the strong defence 
Of thoughts that still perplex 
With all the countless difference 
And sweet consent of sex.” 
And again, in this later poem :- 
“ And in the warmth of hand to hand, 
Of heart to heart, he’ll vow to note 
And reverently understand 
How the two spirits shine remote ; 
And ne’er to numb fine honor’s nerve, 


Nor let sweet awe in passion melt; 
Nor fail, by courtesies, to observe 








The space which makes attraction felt ; 
Nor cease to guard, like life, the sense 
Which tells him that the embrace of love 
Is o’er a gulf of difference 

Love cannot sound, nor death remove.” 
This is finely said, as well as true; but it is 
not true, that to gaze over the gulf between 
mind and mind at the opposite shore is the 
course of action which “ makes attraction felt.” 
The difference is, in fact, the source of the at- 
traction, but it can be felt only as the source 
of attraction in the act of exercising the 
powers and gifts which are so different; and 
of course it can be delineated only through a 
faithful delineation of such intellectual and 
spiritual differences as find their complement 
and completion in union. No doubt such a 
delineation is a difficult task. But this is, as 
we understand it, the great purpose of Mr. 
Patmore’s poem ; and it certainly is not an- 
swered by merely making his readers feel 
that Felix thought Honoria an angel, and 
Honoria thought Felix a god. This direct 
gazing at each other is not that “ marriage of 
true minds” which he has undertaken to sing. 
He is bound to show us the unity of moral 
and intellectual difference, and that the ground 
of unity does not consist in the deficiency on 
either side, but in that completeness to which 
each helps the other to attain. Mr. Patmore 
exercises the minds and hearts of his charac- 
ters far too little on objects outside themselves. 
’ It is “ love in idleness ” all through his poem, 
and therefore not unfrequently degenerates 
into idle love. This is quite unworthy of his 
powers. There is no incident, no grief, no 
.suspense, no spiritual doubt, no tasking effort, 
to bring out the sustaining strength of mutual 
love,—nothing that helps us to see how much 
greater is the union of love than the love of 
union. Love is blind only when it is self-con- 
sciously mistaking the part for the whole—the 
single ray of beauty for the entire splendor of 
perfection. But in action, in life, in the indi- 
rect strength it pours into another’s soul, it is 
not blind; because the great realities of life 
and faith are kept full before the mind,—thus 
rectifying the partialities, while rejecting none 
of the help that purified love can give. Mr. 
Patmore has a greater work before him than 
‘he has yet attempted, if he is to make his 
poem worthy of his theme. He must show 
us the growth of the affection, after the flut- 
terings of gratified vanity and worshipping 
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admiration have subsided ; he must show it us 
in the keen fire of grief, and strengthened by 
self-sacrifice; he must show it us modifying 
the intellect, enlightening the conscience by 
mutual gleams of light and confirming trust. 
He is deeply impressed with one great truth, 
which he has finely expressed in the following 
lines. The rainbow, he reminds us, can only 
be seen by one who stands outside the “ glit- 
tering shower.” If you try to get too near it, 
you are enveloped in the cloud :— 
“« With whatsoever’s lovely, know 
It is not ours; stand off to see; 
Or Beauty’s apparition so 
Puts on invisibility.” 

But there is another equally great truth which 
his poem does not express,—the truth that 
seeing, after all, is not the way to assimilate 
spiritual beauty, nay, is often the way to lose 
all hold of it; for mere sight, even the poet’s 
sight, constantly substitutes the partial for the 
perfect glory, where life, with its anxious toil 
and want, would reject none of the blessing, 
and yet would recognize all the deficiency. 

Mr. Patmore seems to us to take at once 
an exaggerated view of woman’s natural 
graces, and a very depreciating view of their 
capacities for growth. Let us admit freely 
that women are often quite as dull, and, if 
dull, a vast deal more insipid and wearisome 
than men. We think there must be some- 
thing of strange idiosyncrasy in Mr. Patmore’ 
constitution if he can truly say— 

“ Yet if I come where women are, 


How sad sovver I was before, 
Then is my sadness banished far.” 


At least our experience is not similar. The 
“sudden polar spring” comes to us quite as 
often from the influence of men as from that 
of women, if we are to speak generally and 
in the rough. On the other hand, while 
flattering thus their sunny influence, he treats 
them as if they had no more capacity for 
moral and intellectual growth than a flower 
or a bird; and, in his very fine “ parallel” 
between men and women, assigns all the 
gradual progress to those, and attributes an 
involuntary blossoming to these : 
“« Where she succeeds with cloudless brow 
In common and in holy course, 
He fails, in spite of prayer and vow, 
And agonies of faith and force... . 
Her spirit, compact of gentleness, 
If Heaven postpones or grants her prayer, 
Conceives no pride in its success, 
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And in its failure no despair ; 
But his, enamored of its hurt, 
Bafiled, blasphemes, or, not denied, 
Crows from the dunghill of desert, 
And wags its ugly. wings for pride. 
He’s never young nor ripe ; she grows 
More infantine, auroral, mild, 
And still the more she lives and knows, 
The lovelier she’s. expressed a child... . 
Or say she wants the patient brain 
To track shy truth: her facile wit 
At that which he hunts down with pain 
Flies straight, and does exactly hit, 
Were she but half of what she is, 
He twice himself, mere love alone, 
Her special crown, as truth is his, 
Gives title to the loftier throne : 
For love is substance, truth the form ; 
Truth without love were less than nought ; 
But blindest love is sweet and warm, 
And full of truth not shaped by thought.” 


This is very beautiful and full of insight, 
but it is one-sided insight, which, if carried 
too far, will injure the poem Mr. Patmore is 
writing. It would be truer to say that justice 
is more native to men, and self-devotion to 
women; and as both justice and self-devotion 
are equally mingled in that Divine and highest 
love which St. Paul calls charity,—the uni- 
versal sympathy, that is, with the fair spirit of 
goodness, innocence, or penitence,—we cannot 
fairly say that either has the “substance,” 
while the other has the “form.” All love is, 
no doubt, full of implicit truth, as Mr. Pat- 


* more says; but often a great deal more than 


the mere shaping of thought is needed to 
distil from the concrete feminine love of which 
he is singing, the Truth which it really con- 
tains in solution. 

We have criticized freely Mr. Patmore’s 
poem, because we’ think it every way worthy 
of careful and close criticism. Mr. Patmore 
is clearly a poet—a poet, we mean, by voca- 
tion, who has indeed received 

“The power of saying things 
Too simple and too sweet for words.” 
And he is not only a poet, but a poet whose 
mind has grown visibly and rapidly since his 
earliest productions. There are, no doubt, 
in the volume of poems called “Tamerton 
Church Tower,” many indications that he was 
not merely one of those who, in the opening 
years of youth, feel the necessity for some 
deeper expression of their feelings than ordi- 
nary speech permits, but whose powers, when 
expanded and developed, tent either to ab- 





stract or practical pursuits, Almost al! young 
men of sensitive temperament write verses, of 
more or less merit, as a kind of safety-valve 
for emotion, in that intensely “subjective” 
period of life when, living as they do in a 
subjective era, they may be called (bya slight 
twist of the detestable transcendental phrase- 
ology of the day), subjecto-subjective ; sub- 
jective in the first degree by inheritance, and 
doubly subjective through the self-conscious 
temperament of youth. Mr. Patmore’s early 
verses were not of this kind, They showed 
the happy discriminating insight and tact of 
expression which are so conspicuous in his 
later poem. Still, they had all the limpness, 
the want of firm texture, purpose, sustained 
thought, and clear conception, which dis- 
tinguish the turbid period of the intellectual 
life. You can see in them, as in the chrysalis, 
what he himself has finely called 
“ The blind uneasy motions 
That foretell the higher life.” 

As far as the art of expression goes, his 
genius will probably go no further. The 
simplicity, the taste, and harmony of his verse, 
is all that we could wish. But he has yet to 
gain much of the grasp of truth, and the 
“ power of more melancholy wisdom,” which 
distinguishes the maturest life. We do not 
wish him to become abstract, for that a poet 
can never be; but the same mental tendency 
which, in ordinary men, tends towards ab- 
stract modes of thought as they advance to-- 
wards maturity, may be of great use to his 
genius, A little more of the primeval rock 
on which our life is based, and a little less of 
the overlaying flowers and sod, would add 
dignity and interest to Mr. Patmore’s land- 
scape. This, we think, it will be the natural 
tendency of age, and of that decision and 
even inflexibility of thought which age brings 
with it, to give. There is no fear that it can 
do him any harm. He never analyzes, he 
never reasons; he always delineates, in a 
living form, the intellectual truths he wishes 
to enforce; and if these truths should, in 
future, occupy a somewhat greater share in 
his mind, and the little accessories of delinea- 
tive skill a somewhat less share, the effect of 
his pictures can only be enhanced. Indeed, 
we would gladly see the sequel of his poem 
even more full than the introduction, of 





thoughts so noble and so exquisitely presented 
as we find in the following lines : 


« Would Wisdom for herself be woo’d, 
Ané wake the foolish from his dream, 
She must be glad as well as good, 
And must not only be but seem. 
Beauty and joy are hers by right ; 
And, knowing this, I wonder less 
That she’s so scorned, when falsely dight 
In misery and ugliness. 
What’s that which Heaven to man endears, 
And that, which eyes no sooner see 
Than the heart says, with floods of tears, 
‘ Ah! that’s the thing which I would be ?’ 
Not childhood, full of fears and fret ; 
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Not youth, impatient to disown 
Those visions high, which to forget 
Were worse than never to have known. . . 
Not these ; but souls found here and there, 
Oases in our waste of sin, 
When everything is well and fair, 
And God remits his discipline, 
Whose sweet subdual of the world 
The worldling scarce can recognize ; 
And ridicule, against it hurled, 
Drops with a broken sting and dies. 
They live by law, not like the fool, 
But like the bard who freely sings 
In strictest bonds of rhyme and rule, 
And finds in them not bonds but wings.” 





Oxp PrespyTer1aAn Ricor.—In 1598 we 
find the presbytery of Glasgow concerning itself 
about a young man who had passed his father 
without fiftin his bonnet. He was jud at | 
stubborn and disobedient son to his father.” 
About 1574 the kirk-session of Edinburgh was 
occupied for some days in considering the case 
of Niel Lang, accused of making a pompous 
convoy and superfluous banqueting at the mar- 
riage of Margaret Danielston, “ to the great slan- 
der of the kirk,” which had forbid such doings. 
The absence of external appearances of joy in 
Scotland, in contrast with the frequent holiday- 
ings and merry-makings of the Continent, has 
been much remarked upon. We find in the 
records of ecclesiastical discipline clear traces 
of the process by which this distinction was 
brought about. ‘To the Puritan kirk of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries every outward 
demonstration of natural good spirits was a sort 
of sin, to be as far as possible repressed. To 
make marriages sober and quiet was one special 
object. The kirk session of Cambusnethan, in 
September 1649, ordained “that there suld be 
no pipers at bridals, and who ever suld have a 
piper playing at their bridal, sall lose their con- 
signed money.” And in June next year, the 
same reverend body decreed that men and wo- 
men “ guilty of; promiscuous dancing,” should 
stand in a public place and confess their fault.— 
Chambers’s “ Domestic Annals of Scotland.” 


Crass REPRESENTATION. — The popular 
idea is that class representation would produce 
class legislation. ‘The truth is exactly the re- 
verse. ‘The idea seems to be that by distributing 
a class in fragmentary portions among a number 
of constituencies you neutralize its power, and 
make it harmless by dilution ; just as has been 
sometimes done with a mutinous regiment. But, 
in point of fact, it is this very distribution which 
gives it such an enormous power of obstruction. 





Few members in these days hold their seats with 
such certainty as to be able to disregard the 
wishes of any tolerably influential section of their 
constituents. The section may be a small one, 
but it may be strong enough to turn a close 
election; and therefore its behests must be 
obeyed. A small section thus wields the power 
of the whole constituency; much in the way in 
which, some six or seven years ago, the Trish 
members tried to wield the power of the Eng- 
lish government. No one can have watched the 
utter impotence of Parliament to raise its hand 
against the attorneys or the licensed victuallers, 
or the extreme difficulty with which even so 
small a body as the ecclesiastical lawyers have 
been dealt with, without perceiving how effec- 
tively these tactics operate. Now, if any such 
class had a number of members proportioned to 
its importance wholly given over to it, and were 
debarred from any other suffrage, their power in 
the House of Commons would be limited to 
that number of members. Whereas, now they 
command,-or at least greatly influence, the vote 
of every member, of whose constituency some 
of them form a part; and from this position it 
is impossible to dislodge them, until some po- 
pular ferment arouses the inert mass of the elec- 
tors to overbear the active and interested few. — 
Lord R. Cecil on Parliamentary Representation. 





INSECTS NEVER GRow.—Many people fancy 
that a little fly is only little because it is young, 
and that it will grow up in process of time to be 
as big as a blue-bottle. Now this idea is en- 
tirely wrong; for when an insect has once at- 
tained to its winged state, it grows no more. 
All the growing and most part of the eating is 
done in its previous states of life, and indeed 
there are many inseets, such as the silk-worm 
moth, which do not eat at all from the time that 
they assume the chrysalis state to the time when 





they die. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
1. Scénes dela Viede Bohéme. Par Henry 
Miirger. Paris, 1854, 
2. Les Buveurs d’Eau. Par Henry Miirger. 
Paris, 1855. 
3. Les Aventures de Mademoiselle Mari- 
ette. Par Champfleury. Paris, 1857. 
4. Friends of Bohemia; or Phases of Lon- 
don Life. 2 vols. By E. M. Whitty. 
London, 1857. 

THE Bohemia of which we are about to 
treat is not that rich and pleasant province 
that lies between the Moravian and the Giant 
Mountains, and which, even in these its days 
of dependency, still retains as its metropolis 
the third city of continental Europe. Neither 
are the Bohemians of these pages the inhab- 
itants of that border-land of the Sclavonic 
and Teutonic peoples whose energetic ances- 
tors grasped and lost the prize of Protestant 
liberty, nor even that strange nomad race, 
the refuse of some oriental migration or in- 
vasion, that has been invested with this 
among other psuedo-historic names by the 
more western nations, who have desired to 
connect these mysterious intruders with some 
locality from which it was supposed they had 
wandered. 

The metaphor has since been taken a step 
further; the appellation of that singular 
remnant of a distant world which has now 
remained for centuries an alien spot in the 
midst of our most advanced communities, 
has been transferred to the men of every 
race and age who, by affinity of tempera- 
ment and similar eccentricity of habits, are 
led to exhibit the same moral characteristics 
or to adopt an analogous mode of life. The 
history of this Bohemia, if properly written, 
would be as long, and ought to be as learned 
as Mr. Buckle’s “ History of civilization,” for 
the one is the inevitable reverse of the other, 
and although in earlier times the territory is 
less distinct and the population less definite, 
yet, as mankind leave the tent and the kettle 
and imprison themselves in houses and kitch- 
ens, the Bohemian, under one title or other, 
will always be found outside. Multiple, in- 
deed, are the forms of the out-of-door resist- 
ance of mankind to the unceasing develop- 
ment of the wants and the satisfactions of 
their species ; various as the physical ener- 
gies that have sustained the children of Na- 
ture in health and delight, from the days of 
the Satyrs, the country-gentlemen of ancient 
Greece, to the British deer-stalker on the 








Highland hills; various as the powers of 
genius and the faculties of art, that have 
kept gay and glorious the minds of men 
under all privations and. through all, the 
chances of fortune,—the Homeric rhapsodist, 
the vagrant troubadour, the “ poor scholar,” 
the free-mason, the strolling player,—Blake 
at his easel and Burns at the plough ; various 
as the basest and the loftiest affections of the 
human heart,—the love of license and anti- 
pathy to order that make the robber and the 
rebel, and the aspiration after a purer law 
and a higher order that drives the prophet 
into the desert. 
As might be expected from the curious 
satisfaction with which even the honest follow 
the intricacies of fraud, and even the gentle 
the violences of crime, the details of the 
hostility of this people against the elemen- 
tary ordinances of society as exhibited in the 
fillibuster whose life is ever on the hazard, or 
in the rogue whose repose is the prison, have 
been in all times especially attractive. It is 
difficult, in truth, to make the adventures of 
the most virtuous mariner as interesting as 
those of the buccaneer, or the pecuniary ven- 
tures of the most fortunate’ merchant as 
amusing as the tricks of Guzman de Alfara- 
che or the raids of Rob Roy. It is not the 
first French novel we read that reveals to us 
this disposition of our minds, but the first 
story book in which we look out for the mis- 
haps of the naughty boy. No prince of 
Abyssinia, however wise, can compete with 
the solitary prince of Bohemia—Robinson 
Crusoe, and even the ruffians of Alsatia have 
acquired a romantic esteem and taken rank 
as belonging to a Bohemian dependency. 
But there is another district of Bohemia, the 
interest in which is less readily acknowledged 
but which assuredly deserves it still more. 
If our imaginations are touched and our 
sympathies affected by the dark faces that 
come upon us under the secluded hedgerow, 
and the waggon-tents that startle the rider 
across the open moor, what shall we say to 
the fate of the Gipsy, dissociated from all 
the requirements of his nature,—the free 
air, the clear light, the liberty of movement, 
and earning his daily bread in the factory or 
the mine? Surely the romance and pathos 
of his destiny must increase in proportion as 
he is encumbered and closed in by the de- 
mands and powers of an antagonistic soci- 
ety, and yearns towards some distant and 











unknown Peshawur, the cradlé, and it may 
be yet the habitation of his race. And this 
is the condition of the intellectual Bohemian, 
the Artist, or the Man of Letters, to whom 
a certain moral freedom seems a necessity of 
existence, who instinctively rebels against the 
established rules of society, more because 
they are established than for any other rea- 
son, who conceives little comfort in the elab- 
orate luxuries which other men spend their 
lives in toiling to possess, who claims a large 
field for the exercise of his talents and affec- 
tions, and feels nothing but trammels in the 
ordinary methods of cultivating the one and 
regulating the other. If such natural incli- 
nations—and they are common to genius in 
all places and periods—are combined with a 
happy physical temperament and a humor- 
istic perception of common things, their 
possessor may find in some “ port of Bohe- 
mia,” not only a refuge from his own isola- 
tion and from the contempt of the world 
which would tread him down to the dull level 
or drive-him into the outer darkness of in- 
sanity or crime, but a community of feelings 
and an identity of interests far above all his 
expectations. No wonder, therefore, that the 
relations of Bohemia afford continual aspects 
not only of amusing contrast with the exter- 
nal social state, but of true and independent 
» interest. Without a daily exercise of cour- 


"age and endurance—without a consciousness 


of some intrinsic dignity—without some ideal 
of a higher being—the Bohemian existence 
can suggest little else but comic situations 
and ludicrous incidents; and thus it is well 
not to overlook such representations of 
the better characteristics of this portion of 
mankind as are agreeably portrayed by the 
hand of Henry Miirger in the volumes now 
before us, which profess to describe the man- 
ners and sentiments of this community as it 
appears in Paris within the first half of the 
present century. 

If instead of the hyperbole that “ Bohe- 
mia is only possible at Paris,” our author 
had said that the French character was pe- 
culiarly adapted to receive and develop the 
Bohemian nationality, and especially so in 
Paris, the concentration of France, no one 
could have doubted the correctness of the 
assertion. The vagrant professors of the 
gaie science and the mendicant composers of 





the pieuses et dévotes soties, were the fathers | cidents she all but monopolized the press and 
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ancestors not only of Clément Marot (the 
favorite of that royal Bohemian, Margaret 
de Valois), but of Ronsard, Regnier, and 
Moliére. The rough reality of Rabelais 
holds its own beside the gentlemanlike nicety 
of Montaigne, and, above all the courtly and 
accomplished literature of later times sounds 
the wail of Rousseau, the pitiful and terrible 
cry of the ill-conditioned outcast against the 
society which he hated quite as much for its 
artificial graces as for its inherent vices. 
That society, indeed, had been and then was 
more of a fixed institution, strictly regulated 
and formally defined, than existed in any other 
part of the globe. It was a beau monde, 
enlightened by belles lettres, protected 
against intrusion by lofty and time-honored 
barriers, outside of which every thing was 
deemed vulgar and uncouth. Between this 
dominion and Bohemia the relations for a 
long period were those of civil wars, varied 
by occasional truces, during which the fa- 
miliar intercourse was more dangerous than 
the customary hostility; the roués of the 
Regent were no better than the desperadoes 
of misery, and the sham classicalities of Bo- 
hemia were sometimes as unnatural as the 
wigs of Corneille or the “Garden” of De- 
lille; and so it went on till at last Bohemia, 
in the fury of poverty and envy took Marat 
for its hero and the Pére Duchesne for its 
literature, and so completely guillotined So- 
ciety, that it has never since appeared in the 
integrity of its power. Society in its turn 
was soon avenged by the great renegade of 
Bohemia, who mercilessly drove back his 
countrymen within their natural borders, and 
appropriated to himself and his own the ad- 
vantages of their extravagance. 

The Bohemian is too much of a cosmopoli- 
tan to be an earnest politician in any country ; 
but he participated in the advantages which 
all classes derived from the exercise of con- 
stitutional liberty under the two branches of 
the Bourbon dynasty, and found his intelli- 
gence stimulated by the contests of impor- 
tant interests and the rivalries of able men. 
The rise and growth of the romantic school 
was the triumphant proof of this develop- 
ment, for not only did Bohemia become the 
legitimate field of poetry and fiction, but with 
her wildest eccentricities and most sordid ac- 
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the stage; a fact which should not be forgot- 
ten in our estimation of the honest and 
healthy feeling in Mtirger’s works, 

Neither will any one deny the appropriate- 
ness of the locality of Paris for all the phases 
of Bohemian nature. Take, for instance, its 
stronghold in the Quartier Latin, notorious 
for centuries for its lax academic. discipline 
and its frequent defiance of the Police, the 
Court, and even the Church. Those lofty and 
massive edifices, caravanserais of teal or pro- 
fessing students, secluded even from the in- 
quisition of that paternal care which the 
railroad now brings to bear with invidious 
speed on the alleged sickness or pleaded pov- 
erty of its offspring, stood almost the same 
as when Ramus fell, the victim of his intro- 
duction of the free competitive system and a 
warning to Mr. Gladstone, or when the battle 
of the Gallican liberties was fought with Bo- 
hemian vigor and license against the Jesuit 
army of absolutism and Rome. That was a 
nursery of every open thought and every 
happy promise—a scene of 

“ First love, first friendship, equal powers, 

That marry with the virgin heart ”— 
and which in truth verse can describe so much 
more becomingly than prose, as Gustave Na- 
dand has shown us :— 
“ There stands behind St. Geneviéve, 
A city where no fancy paves 
With gold the narrow streets, 
But jovial Youth, the landlady, 
On gloomy stairs, in attic high, 
Gay Hope, her tenant, meets. 
“There Love and Labor, hand in hand, 
Create a modest fairy-land, 
And pleasures rarely pall ; 
Each chamber has its own romance, 
And young Ambition’s frenzies dance 
Along the plastered wall. 


*“ Enchanted cells of solid stone, 
Where hermit never lives alone, 
Or beats the moody breast ; 
Where each one shares his bed and board, 
And all can gaily spend the hoard 
That never is possest. 


“ Delightful battle-fields of strife 
Between the hot redundant life 
And boyhood’s tender awe ; 
Between the lecture and the dance, 
The lassies and the lore of France, 
The pipe and Roman Law. 


“ But taste improves and Mammon gains, 
And the old city wastes and wanes, 
And, each succeeding year, 
Must some warm nest of young desire, 
Some hearth-stone of the sacred fire, 
Crumble ayd disappear. 
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“‘ Until some ancient demoiselle 
The strippling of her choice will tell, 
With tears and faltering tongue, 
*T was there the Pays Latin stood, 
*T was there the world was reaHy good, 
*T was there that she was young.” 

Yes, the Quartier Latin may fall, Paris may 
be improved, till not a trace of its ancient 
self remains—the monotony of Munich may 
replace the streets, where every house was a 
history, but Bohemia will survive, perhaps all 
the more vigorous and the more dangerous 
for the loss of its cloisters and its éastles. 

A chronicler of Bohemia should assuredly 
be a Bohemian, and Henry Miirger has a fair 
claim to that nationality. His parents were 
concierges of some great family, and were 
turned into the street by the proprietor whom 
they had served thirty-five years—a strong 
anti-social lesson to the child who accompa- 
nied them. The father set up as a tailor at 
the top of a large house, in which Garcia the 
father of Malibran, and afterwards Lablache 
occupied apartments. His mother, from some 
odd fancy, dressed him in blue from head to 
foot. Malibran foudled and Pauline Garcia 
played with the little b/wet. From an ele- 
mentary school ‘he passed to an attorney’s 
office, from which he was rescued by his old 
neighbor Monsieur de Jouy, who built a tem- 
ple to Voltaire in his garden, and who kept 
on his table, in a glass case, the Toga and the 
wig in which Talma had performed the dole- 
ful tragedy of “Scylla.” By his influence 
Miirger became the private secretary of Count 
Tolstoy, the confidential correspondent not 
only of the government but of the Emperor 
of Russia, the effect of which employment 
was to make hima very decided democrat, 
and his first literary essays were in that di- 
rection. 

The veteran diplomatist, however, seems to 
have borne no grudge against the young man 
on account of his free opinions, but to have 
liberally assisted him, even after he had left 
his service and started in literature by some 
radical verses, entitled “ Via Dolorosa.” The 
name of the poem was emblamatic of its 
course, and it went the round of Paris with- 
out getting a publisher. The author, in 
desperation, took to painting, in which he 
was equally. unsuccessful, and was diverted 
into writing vaudevilles for the “ Théatre de 
Luxembourg” by his friend Champfleury. 
How the literary adventurers lived together 
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at this time will best be shown by a pleasant 
letter in Champfleury’s Nuits d’ Automne. 


“It is now nine years since we were living 
together, and between us were in possession 
of seventy francs a month. Full of confi- 
dence in the future, we had hired in the Rue 
de Beau Girard a small apartment at three 
hundred francs. Youth is no arithmetician. 
You gave the portiére such a magnificent 
notion of our furniture, that she let it us on 
the strength of your good countenance, with- 
out a word about references or character. 

“ You brought there six plates (three of them 
cuina), a Shakspeare, the works of Victor 
Hugo, a superannuated chest of drawers, and 
a Phrygian cap. By the strangest chance I 
had two mattresses, a hundred and fifty 
volumes, a sofa, two chairs and a table, and a 
skull besides. 

“The first week we passed most delight- 
fully. We never went out; we worked hard, 
and smoked hard, I find amongst some old 
papers a scrap, on which these words are 
written, ‘ Beatrix, Drama in five acts, by 
Henry Miirger, acted at the Theatre, 
the = 18 =.’ This was a page torn out 
of a large blank book, for you had a bad 
habit of wasting all our paper in writing out 
the titles of plays. You always seriously 
added the important word ‘ acted,’ to see how 
the title looked. 


“Then came the days of great scarcity. 

“After a long discussion, each heapin 
reproaches on the other for our insane prodi- 
gality, it was agreed that as soon as the in- 
come of seventy francs came in we should 
keep a strict account of the outgoings. Now 
this account-book I have also found among 


my papers: it is simple, laconic, affecting, 
rich in memories. Nothing could exceed our 
exactitude the first day of every month. I 
read on the first November, 1843, ‘ Paid to 
Madame Bastion for tobacco supplied, two 
francs.’ We also paid the grocer, the restau- 
rant (a real restaurant), the coal merchant, 
&c. The First is quite a holiday. I read 
‘spent in coffee thirty-five centimes,’ an ex- 
travagance which brought down upon me a 
string of remonstrances during the evening ; 
but that very day you invested, to my horror, 
sixty-five centimes in pipes. 

“The second of November we paid the 
washerwoman a large account, five francs. I 
walked across the Pont des Arts as if 1 were 
an Academician, and proudly entered the 
Café Momus. We had lately discovered that 
benevolent establishment which furnished a 
demi-tasse for twenty-five centimes. 

“ The third of November you decided that, 
as long as our seventy-five francs lasted we 
should cook for ourselves. In conseqnence 
you bought a marmite (fifteen sous), some 
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thyme, and some bay-leaves. As might be 
expected from a poet, you did use too much 
bay; the soup tasted so strong of it. We 
also laid in a stock of potatoes. 

“ Tobacco, coffee, and sugar, as usual, 

“Tt was with strong interjections and gnash- 
ing of teeth that we wrote down the expenses 
of the 4th of November. 

“ Why did you let me go out with my 

kets so full of money? You went into 
agniau’s and left twenty-five centimes there. 
What could you get for twenty-five centimes 
when the smallest pleasures are so dear? I 
went to Belleville to see a play gratis, and I 
took two omnibuses—one to go, the other to 
return ; I was well punished for my prodigal- 
ity—three francs seventy centimes dropped 
through a hole in my pocket. How did I 
dare go home and encounter your indigna- 
tion? The two omnibuses of themselves de- 
served the severest reproach, but the 3, 70! 
If I had not begun with the plot at Belleville 
to disarm you, I was done for. 

‘And yet the next morning, without a 
thought on these terrible losses, we lent our 
friend G—, who always seemed to look upon 
us as his bankers (the house of Miirger and 
Co.), the enormous sum of thirty-five sous. 
I have thought over by what insidious means 
G— had succeeded in winning our confidence, 
and I can find none except our fresh and 
foolish youth. For, two days after, he coolly 
came again and asked for exactly the same 


8 | sum. 


“Up to November 8th we placed the sum- 
total correctly at the bottom of each page. 
It was then forty francs sixty-one centimes, 
There the addition stops. We could not 
bear to look the whole in the face any longer. 
On the 10th of November you bought a 
thimble. 

“ Now, without being a great observer, it is 
impossible not to suspect a momentary ap- 
pearance of a female, although, no doubt, 
many men do know how to mend their own 
clothes in their leisure moments. 

“On the morning of the 14th Monsieur 
Crédit returned. onsieur Crédit pays a 
visit to the grocer, to the tobacconist, to the 
coal-chandler; he is fairly received, I may 
say well, by the daughter of the grocer, for 
you accompanied him. Did Monsieur Crédit 
die about the 17th, for I find written under 
receipts ‘frock-coat three francs’? Those 
three francs came from the Mont de Picte— 
the Mont sans Piété, as I would call she brute, 
whose agents seem bent upon our humiliation. 
Yes, it was my only frock-coat that went, and 
that to lend half what I raised on it for the 
insatiable G——. 

“On the 19th we sold some books—fortune 
favored us, and we boiled the pot with a fine 
fowl and plenty of bay leaves. 
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“Monsieur Crédit seems to continue his 
circuit in search of supplies with a dignified 
composure. He shows himself daily up to 
the Ist December, when, to the universal as- 
tonishment, he pays his debts. How I regret 
to see this little register limited to one month 
—only that one November! Why not more? 
If we had only continued, there might have 
been so many landmarks to survey the distan- 
ces of our Youth, 

“ Happy time! when from our little baleony 
we om catch one tree of all the garden of 
the Luxembourg, and that by leaning over.” 


The “Scénes de la Vie de Boheme” and 
“T.es Buveurs d’Eau” are the fruits of this 
and similar experience. The first presents a 
group of Bohemians accidentally brought to- 
gether and sharing in the happy brotherhood, 
the occasional luxury, and the habitual indi- 
gence; consoling each other’s vanity in the 
frequent failures of their art, and exaggerat- 
ing each rare success into fortune and fame. 
But the charm of the Society was an unfailing 
gaiety, making necessity a storehouse of in- 
genious mirth, looking upon life as a panto- 
mime, in which the main object is to secure 
the part of Harlequin, and regarding their 
bitterest enemies in no worse light than Clown 
and Pantaloon. Within the class of antago- 
nists to Bohemian happiness must be included 
all those respectable persons. whose supply, 
sooner or later, is followed by demand, and 
though the right-minded reader will recog- 
nize the abstract justice of their claim, yet it 
is difficult for him not to rejoice in their fre- 
quent discomfiture. 

“ The “ Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme” open 
with Schaumard, a musician whose chief work 
is a symphony descriptive of “the influence 
of the color blue on art,” seated on the side 
of his bed, with a spangled pink petticoat for 
a dressing-gown, meditating on the meens of 
paying his landlord seventy-five francs before 
twelve o’clock. He tries to compose a ballad, 
but the multiplication-table haunts him till he 
sets it to music. He looks over the register 
in which he has alphabetically noted down all 
his friends and acquaintances, with the sum 
that they might reasonably be required to lend 
to a brother in difficulty opposite each name : 
when the maximum of any one had been -ex- 
ceeded, he had always scrupulously borrowed 
from some other to pay off the excess. At 
this moment, alas! he finds only three per- 
sons who have not paid the full tax, and one 





starts on the hopeless crusade, and in the 
mean time, at noon, the “ propriétaire” ar- 
rives, and begins fuming at the departure of 
his lodger. In a few moments an orderly 
from the War-office rides up; the “ proprié- 
taire,” in an agony of delight, exclaims to the 
porter that “ it is clearly his nomination to the 
Legion of Honor,” but instead it is the an- 
nouncement from Schaumard “ that better 
times will come for France and for himself, 
and that at present it is impossible for-him to 
pay one sou; and he takes the opportunity 
of writing this at the desk of a clerk of his 
acquaintance, and forwarding it by the soldier, 
who is going that way.” As the day ad- 
vances Schaumard betakes himself to a café, 
where he has a small credit, and there culti- 
vates an intimacy with the philosopher Col- 
line, who teaches all the sciences and spends 
his pay in buying odd volumes on the quays, 
and with Rodolphe, the editor of the “ Castor, 
oul Echarpe d’ Iris.” After a jovial even- 
ing, Schaumard, forgetful of the circumstances 
of his domicile, invites his friends to supper, 
and finds to his astonishment his room let 
“ meublé” to the painter Marcel, whose origi- 
nal picture of the “ Passage de la Mer Rouge ” 
had been thrice rejected by the jury of the 
“Salon,” before whom it had successively ap- 
peared as “ Passage du Rubicon” and “ Pas- 
sage de la Bérésine ” (by the transformation 
of Moses into Cesar and Napoleon)—the in- 
domitable artist declaring that the following 
season it should appear as the “ Passage des 
Panoramas ”—but meanwhile it is purchased 
by a “ marchand de comestibles,” who inserts 
a steamer, and hangs it up before his shop as 
“ Port de Marseilles.” Schaumard claims the 
apartment; Marcel recognizes his rights over 
the furniture, and proposes to pay the arrears 
and set up a united household, which arrange- 
ment is consecrated by a splendid orgie. 

Can we compress, in this colorless fashion, 
the “ chasse” of Rodolphe, the man of letters, 
after five francs, absolutely necessary for him 
to treat to the “ Grands-Eaux de Versailles ” 
a brilliant conquest he had just achieved ?.- 
He has five hours to get them in—twenty 
sous per hour ; and his first visit falls on an 
influential critic, who is in an agony for an ar- 
ticle. “ You saw the new piece at the Odéon 


yesterday?” “J am the public of the Odéon.” 


“Do you remember the incidents?” “ Likea 
creditor.” “Can you write me an analysis ?” 


of them lives far in the suburbs. But he ha In a moment ”’—and he does it. “It is too 
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short.” “Put in some dashes and your criti- 
cism.” “I have no time for any criticism, and 
it’s too short if I had : put in an adjective every 
three words.” “ Wouldn't it be better for you 
to appreciate the piece?” “You can have 
my opinions on Tragedy; but I have printed 
them three times.” “ What does that mat- 
ter? there is nothing new but virtue; lend 
me forty lines.” “Here goes,” says Rodolphe, 
adding to himself “he must give me five 
francs for this.” “ Admirable,” says the critic ; 
“ but I still want two columns; have you any 
paradoxes?” “I’ve a few, but not my own: 
I paid a poor friend fifty centimes a piece for 
them ; soliloquising, “ that will be ten francs 
—they should be as dear as partridges.” 
They take up thirty lines, and, with the addi- 
tion of the touching sentiment—“ It is only 
at the gaileys that one really tests the honesty 
of mankind,” the article is complete. But 
the critic has not a farthing in the house, and 
poor Rodolphe is glad to borrow two francs 
on a Bossuet and a bust of Odillon Barrot 
which he carries off. For the remaining three 
francs, consult the original. 

The Bohemians have a club at a certain 
restaurant, where their conversation drives 
the garcon into idiotcy in the flower of his 
youth. After some weeks the maitre’ pres- 
sents a formal remonstrance of several arti- 
cles against their proceedings, and demands 
redress. They have forced him to take ina 
paper which nobody reads, by always halloo- 
ing, “ Le Castor, Le Castor!” There is only 
one trictrac, and when any one wants it they 
cry, “ Le trictrac est en lecture.” M. Marcel 
has brought his easel, and M. Schaumard his 
piano, into the salon, and placarded the win- 
dow with “ Cours gratuit de Musique vocale 
et instrumentale, a T'usage des deux sexes.” 
They bring a machine and make their own 
coffee, on the ridiculous pretext that they 
cannot countenance an immoral connection be- 
tween mocha and chicory, and thus discredit 
the establishment. Not content with having 
destroyed the intellect of the garcon, they 
have corrupted the unhappy boy to the ex- 
tent that he has addressed some passionate 
verses to the impeccable matron who presides 
at the comptoir; and for these and other 
reasons the Society is requested to transfer 
its revolutionary manners to another locality. 
Apologies and promises heal the breach ; and 
on Christmas Eve, being accidentally without 
‘any money whatever, they propose to have a 


banquet that shall cost a hundred thousand 
francs, and have just entered on that specula- 
tion when they meet a young man of pro- 
perty, whose sole object in life is to become 
a citizen of Bohemia, and who begs humbly 
to be permitted to pay their bill. 

The more private arrangements are equally 
interesting. One of the friends is asked to 
dine with a depute; the habit noir (it is 
blue), which belongs to one of the company, 
and serves for all, is gone to be mended. 
What is to be done? The scene is at Mar- 
cel’s; a respectable citizen arrives to have 
his portrait taken; the Roman costume is 
recommended and he is invested with a robe- 
de-chambre, while the invited guest offers to 
hang up the coat in an ante-room, but puts it 
on and goes off with it. The pretexts by 
which the bourgeois is detained till the guest 
returns are of the highest genius, and only 
parallelled by the contrivance recounted in 
another story where two friends get wet out 
shooting, and the host they are visiting in- 
vites them to change their dress, and come 
to dinner; having no change of clothes, they 
dry what they have on, and then, each assum- 
ing the other’s garments, they literally obey 
the injunction, and produce the impression 
that they are somehow different from what 
they were before, which is quite satisfactory. 

The grisette naturally has her place in this 
volume. “ Moitié abeilles, moitié cigales,” as 
Miirger draws them—their merry industry, 
their facile pleasures, their personal devotion, 
and their endurance of every thing but un- 
kindness, has the additional value of an his- 
torical picture, now that Paris knows them 
no more, and that such a race of Bohemian 
womanhood is only to be found in Bordeaux 
and some other southern cities. Mimi urging 
Rodolphe to write her a gown, and tiring 
him out to add to it so many sentences of 
breadth and so many flounces of peroration ; 
and Francine confounding the cold of disease 
with the want of external warmth, and set- 
ting her heart on a muff, which the self-pri- 
vation of her friend procures only in time for 
her to die and be buried in—are acquaint- 
ances that are not easily forgotten. But the 
“ Mademoiselle Mariette ” of Champfleury re- 
mains the authentic chronicle of the Life and 
Fall of the Grisette, and may take rank in 
French fiction with Manon Lescaut. 

It is in this story that Champfleury intro- 





duces the following account of a Bohemian 
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journal, which must have been a formidable 
rival to the “Castor,” and is a good speci- 
men of the more serious occupations of the 
fraternity. We recommend this description 
of editorial management to the authorities 
of every similar enterprise :— 

“This journal was in the hands of an old 
man, who had passed all his life in similar 
undertakings. Though sixty years of age, he 
contrived to surround himself with fresh and un- 
used talent—to persuade others to spend their 
youth and their genius for his secret profit. 

“The old ‘Saint-Charmay’ had preserved 
the literary habits of the Restoration, but he 
admitted the new forms of intellectual activ- 
ity which come up pe ten years. And the 
body of young men who thus started in lit- 
erature were able to give the paper an origi- 
nal color that made it a puissance for the 
moment. 

“ Mons. de Saint-Charmay employed many 
means to hold in and master these fervent 
youths. -One was, to pay them very low 
salaries, that they might not have time for 
idleness. Those who produced much were 
paid no more than those who produced little, 
the articles of both being mysteriously stored 
up in the red morocco portfolio with which 
the editor walked up and down the Boule- 
vards, convinced he was taken for a Minister 
on his way to the Chambers. 

“ Another method was to detail the great 
deeds of the celebrities that had passed 
through the hands of Mons. de Saint-Char- 
may on their road to honors, office, and 
wealth. It was also his habit to seem entirel 
to despise his contributors, to treat them with 
insolence and brutality, and to make them 
believe that, once out of his magic circle, 
there was no hope for them with any other 


journal. 


“Seldom had there been seen such an as- 
semblage of youngsters, meeting there from 
the most opposite directions, with the most 
different and conflicting ideas. As they all 
agreed pretty well on the demolition of the 
present, they formed a new school for the 
demolition of the future. Each looked upon 
himself as the chief of a literary movement 
to come; some seasoning their literature with 
those political notions which ten years after- 
wards brought on the Revolution; others 
wrote on every subject with indiscriminating 
levity and ridicule. There were boys who, 
with a logical facility, anonymously attacked 
the greatest poets, stinging them with perfidi- 
ous triplets and venomous stanzas. There 
were idolaters who only knew one man in the 
world, and never put their pen to paper ex- 
cept to talk of Him; there were the disap- 
pointed, who criticized every thing; there 
were young intriguers, who made their way 





everywhere through the influence of the 
paper—acolytes of the painters, bar and 
actors, whom they were never tired of incens- 
ing; there were the cleverest fellows, and 
some who could not spell. 
many besides who did not know French, in- 
cluding Russians, Italians, Germans, and 
Poles, who brought useful material to the 
workshop, but difficult to make up, and more 
difficult to mend. There were Frenchmen 
who wrote worse than the Germans; there 
were men about town, lawyers, ladies of fash- 
ion, mewbers of the jockey-club, little at- 
tachés who sent little notes that looked im- 

rtant, and were meant to increace the 
importance of the author. 

“Tt was a notable part of Mons. de Saint- 
Charmay’s system to allow no personal friend- 
ship to interfere in his journal. He admitted 
the most violent attacks on any celebrity, but 
he did not approve of enthusiasm. Each 
contributor was obliged to send in at least 
ten “crushing” articles before he could get 
inserted one agreeable to anybody; the 
writer, who anticipated some social advan- 
tage from the favorable article, impatiently 
awaited the day of its appearance but the 
next morning his jealous K sae generally 
contrived to get up something so insulting to 
t'e object of the laudation, that the previous 
panegyric only served to irritate him still 
more against his intentional benefactor. The 
same plan was acted upon with regard to' the 
new social schools, which had their followers 
everywhere. If the adept had the indiscre- 
tion to write sometimes in favor of an Utopian 
vhilosopher—of Fourier, for instance—Four- 
lerism became the butt of the whole paper 
for the next week. It may be Poser sa how 


animated was the conversation of the young 
|men, who carried into their loves and hatreds 


all the fire of their twenty years. More than 
once all the staff came to blows, and the 
repaired chairs remained memorials of the 
ardor of the discussion. Mons. de Saint- 
Charmay, as an old Guardsman, encouraged 
this high tone, and contributed considerabl 
to these literary hurricanes in spite of his 
sixty years.” 

With all these shifts and troubles, the 
“Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme” do not leave 
upon the reader any very gloomy impression 
of the pains of poverty. Often, indeed, we 
are reminded of the m-xim, “Il n’y a de 
nécessaire que le superflu,” and the remem- 
brance of the days when the Bohemians seem 
to be dining all day, almost compensates for 
those when there is a general “ reliche” of 
the dishes. The most philosophic treatment 
we know of the question, “ What are really 
the necessities of man?” occurs in a little 


There were very — 
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novel by Ludwig Tieck, translated by the 
accomplished Colonial Secretary of Ceylon, 
Sir Charles Macarthy, in “Fraser’s Maga- 
zine,” for 1842, under the title of the “ Super- 
flu‘ies of Life.” Two young people marry 
on nothing, and are determined to live on 
next to it. They take an apartment at the 
top of an old house, get afew common flowers 
for the window-sill, and an old woman to 
bring them bread and water every day; a 
store of potatoes and such luxuries is laid in, 
but soon exhausted. Winter sets in severely 
and enchants them by the study of the icicles 
on the glass, but annoys them by the sugges- 
tion that their stock of wood will soon be ex- 
hausted. They pass their days delightfully, 
reading, not books for they have sold all they 
had, but their thoughts, memories, and imag- 
inations, to one another, and record im- 
mensely, without pen, ink, or paper. But 
the cold is an annoyance, and the fuel is all 
but gone :— 

“Dear wife,” says Henry, “we live in a 
civilized age, in a well-governed land, not 
among heathens and cannibals; ways and 
means must present themselves. If we were 
in a desert, I would, of course, like Robinson 
Crusoe, fell some trees. Who knows whether 
there are not woods where one least expects 
them? Birnam-wood came, after all, to 
Macbeth—to his own destruction, to be sure. 
Islands have often emerged on a sudden 
from the ocean; in the midst of cliffs and 
desert rocks there often grows a palm-tree ; 
the thorn robs the sheep and lambs of their 
wool when they come too near it, but the 
‘linnet carries off these spoils to his nest to 
mage a warm bed with them for its tender 
young ones.” 

The next morning the young wife hears a 
noise as of workmen about the place, and, on 
entering the room, finds her husband sur- 
rounded by the most beautiful logs of the 
driest wood. He had some time ago found 
an old saw, and now it had struck him that 
az nobody comes up their stairs but that one 
old woman and they never go down them, the 
massive oaken bannisters are indeed “ a su- 
perfluity of life.” There is warmth in the 
very process of destruction, and the house- 
hold is again in a position that leaves nothing 
to be desired. Their nest is overlooked by 
no other house, and out of the window noth- 
ing is visible but the roofs and chimneys 
which their fancy transforms into rocks and 
ridges : for weeks one chimney-sweeper had 
alone disturbed the divine solitude. As the 


months wear on, Clara every day expects that 
the bannisters will be exhausted ; but no, the 
store burns merrily; only the old servant 
comes in no longer: she sends the bread and 
water by some other hand. At length one 
morning a tremendous tumult is heard below ; 
she rushes to the door ; her husband follows, 
and catches her by the gown—* For God’s 
sake, take care, or you will fall down!” She 
gazes from the open portal, and, instead of 
the wide oak staircase, she beholds an abyss 
with half-a-dozen stairs suspended in the air 
—the rest had followed the bannisters. The 
quondam staircase had been, in fact, a sort of 
coal-mine, which yielded up its treasures, not 
without toil; Henry descending into the shaft, 
and continually depositing the extracted stair 
on the one that remained. The only painful 
moment had been when, on breaking off the 
third stair, he had held out his hand to the 
faithful old woman, and had bidden her an 
eternal farewell, though she continued after- 
wards to attach the daily bread to a rope he 
let down to her. Some “ Deus ex machina ” 
appears to calm and compensate the indignant 
Philistine of a landlord, and to force back to 
the world of wealth and wants these happy 
eremites of this Bohemian solitude—this 
Egyptian “ Laura.” 

There is a considerakle and somewhat 
painful transition from this anecdote of Ger- 
man Bohemia, with its bright ideal illustra- 
tions, to the stern realities of the “ Buveurs 
d’Eau” of Miirger. These are a small mon- 
astic community of the devotees of art, bound 
by a rule as strict and a discipline as severe 
as ever Carmelites or Franciscans. Each 
member must contribute out of his own scanty 
means to a common fund, from which the 
poorest may be supplied with all that is requi 
site for the natural or intellectual develop- 
ment of his Art—a passionate desire, for 
instance, for the sight or study of any partic- 
ular object being considered just as requisite 
for the artist’s production of his idea as the 
pencil or the paint. No member of the soci- 
ety is permitted to degrade his art into 
decoration or furniture, or to use it for the 
purposes of temporary excitement, whatever 
may be the inducement or the remuneration ; 
every member must regard the fame or the 
profit of a colleague as his own, and as only 
subordinate to the absolute and ever-ruling 
principle of “ Art for Art’s sake,” to which 





they are to sacrifice even their purest affec- 
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tions. The results of this association agree 
with our general experience of over-strained 
theories. Shut up in his own self-conscious- 
ness and excluded from all open criticism, 
the artist degenerates into conceit and man- 
nerism, and the maninto a selfishness reflected 
from many forms of self. The virtue of en- 
durance is choked up with pride, and the 
dignity of independence is damaged by the 
very ostentation of penury. The passion of 
love itself becomes an instrument of art. 
Lazare, one of the brethren, who, at twenty- 
five, has so ripened his life that he looks on 
every hour given to love as stolen from the 
high purpose of existence, and who has kept 
off every sort of passion from his thoughts 
as he would the draught of wind that might 
scatter his papers over the room, falls at last 
under the influence he had so long resisted ; 
but, unable from honorable motives to attempt 
to possess the original, he makes the execu- 
tion of her portrait by memory the test of his 
affection, and, when his imagination fails to 
give the perfect representation, he resigns 
himself tranquilly to the extinction of his 
love. Antoine, the founder of the Order, 
remains uncontaminated by the moral disease 
engendered by this factitious mode of being, 
and continues worthy of the beautiful charac- 
ter of the grandmother, who, after a life of 
independence, accepts a servile position that 
she may earn for her artist-children enough 
to support them in their high ideal of exist- 
ence, and of the girl who dries up her young 
blood in virile studies to screen the old age 
of her foolish father from the effects of the 
ruin his imprudence has brought upon his 
family. 

Few readers, we believe, have laid down 
this volume without regret that the characters 
and incidents connected with this association 
have not been more fully produced to the public 
view. The principal characters of the “ Vie 
de Boheme” are said to represent real per- 
sonages, who took no affront at the witty 
travestie under which they appear; but the 
graver tone of the “ Buveurs d’Eau” is rather 
that of fiction founded on general observation 
than on the study of any personal idiosynera- 
cies, and so rich a mine of human nature 
would have well borne a further search when 
it had been once made accessible by so acute 
and judicious an explorer. At the same time 
it is impossible to deny the signal inferiority 
of a pale representation of Bohemian student- 


life, which came from the pen of Miirger, 
under the title of the ‘Pays Latin,” and 
which, at any rate, should never be taken up 
after the two books we have noticed. 

Our English literature abounds with veridi- 
cal and fictitious narratives of all kinds of 
Bohemian adventure, and the interest in the 
highwayman has almost survived the high- 
way; but in the Bohemia of literature and 
art it is rather the remarkable individual than 
any special association which is remembered. 
Otway choking with his crust—Savage and 
the biographer of Savage—the boy-clerk from 
Bristol poisoning himself in his smart clothes 
—Goldie cowering over his small modicum of | 
coals—Hazlitt, “ living to himself,”* in his hut 
on Winterslow Heath—Haydon seeing the 
taste and opportunities for historical painting 
rising at the very time he was conscious of 
the decay and waste of his own powers—such 
are the associations of this nature which the 
past suggests to us, rather than the wits in 
the coffee-house gathering to hear Mr. Dry- 
den talk, or any fraternity in Grub-street, or 
the famous club of which Bozzy was a mem- 
ber, and which “ was ruined by the admission 
of Adam Smith,” or even the Leigh-Huntian 
gatherings in the Vale of Health. ‘The spirit 
of association is not rife even in Bohemian 
England: the independence ofcharacter, which 
isolates our countrymen in their pleasures 
and their sorrows, cannot be neutralized by 
any similarity of situation or even by any con- 
geniality of pursuits. We have never had an 
Academy of Literature, and there have been 
always notable artists who have remainea 
apart from the Academy of Arts. If Bohe- 
mia has its elements of attraction in the free 
sympathy and easy intercourse it encourages, 
it has also those of dissension in the supercui- 
ous temper it fosters and the self-consideration 
it enjoins. Our Pre-Raphaelites are perhaps 
nearer the “Buveurs d’Eau” than other 
artists; but they get prices for their pictures 
which would enable them to drink the best 
vintages if they chose so to do, and what be- 
comes of Bohemian fellowship, when Mr. 
Ruskin himself turns against them ? 

Yet there was much to expect from the 
title of “ Friends of Bohemia” by the writer 
whose hard and vigorous portraits of what he 
calls “the Governing Classes” had indeed 


* Vide his.delightful essay “ On Living to One- 
self,” written at Winterslow Hut, January 18, 





1821. 
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caused the experienced reader to regret that 
they too often were founded on an imperfect 
knowledge of the conditions of the society he 
undertook to describe, but which were unde- 
niably the freshest, and, in many ways, the 
justest of the political personalities of our 
time. But this book is disappointing, mainly 
because there are no “Friends” in it, and 
very little “ Bohemia,” in any sense in which 
that word is more than a negative of what is 
established and respectable. There are but 
two scenes in the whole story in which the 
character of Bohemian conversation and man- 
ners is sustained; the rest is a mixture of 
dark improbable character and painful im- 
probable fable. The hero is a spirited gene- 
rous fellow, whose spirit gets him shot down 
in the fulness of his youth and prosperity by 
an unmitigated rascal, and whose generosity 
costs him nothing, because he is as mon- 
strously and mysteriously wealthy as Monte 
Christo. He lives a roving sensual life, and 
acts asa sort of Wilhelm Meister to other 
personages, who abuse the present state of 
society, from the highest to the lowest, in a 
grim radical tone, betraying an anxiety for 
violent change, which is entirely at variance 
with the dignified indifference of true Bohe- 
mians to the rest of the world. By way of 
encouraging interest and care for the people, 
he objects to Sydenham and Hampton Court, 
and fresh air, because 

“The multitude, after tasting paradise, 
doesn’t like to go home to the lower regions, 
and John sees no resemblance to Jane in the 
statue of Venus Victrix, and Jane thinks of 
the flower-beds when she’s scrubbing the 
dirty floor. If there are always to be masses 
—that’s the phrase—always to be kept down, 
as a foundation for national greatness, why, 
better not give them a glimpse outwards. 
The masses always have toiled and been spent, 
and always will toil and be spent, and the as- 
piration that has sufficed to induce them to 
do this is that upwards—of another sphere, 
when the lunacy and horror of this have been 
done with. Education, indeed! If the whole 
adult male population could read and could 
understand the argument of an orator, do 
you think this sort of thing would go on?” 
And the indignant Bohemian points to “a 
crowd of St. Giles’s flock” warming their 
naked feet over a particular square yard of 
the pavement which covers a baker’s cellar 
and ovens—* if they could not have bread, 
they could have the heat used in making 
bread,”—a view of the effects of intellectual 
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enlightenment which much resembles what 
we remember having heard a distinguished 
popular writer assert, viz., that the peace and 
safety of this great city were due, not to the 
sense of law and order, not to the compara- 
tive well-being of the majority, but to the 
habitual intoxication of the hungry and the 
hopeless, to whom gin supplied both food for 
the body and dreams for the mind—a dreary 
theory, which we will not investigate further 
than to say, that, if this be true, the hostility 
between Bohemia and civilization is only a 
matter of time, and the former must reign 
triumphant over ruin, like the Last Men on 
each side of Behring’s Straits in Eugéne Sue’s 
novel, or the New Zealander on London 
Bridge in Lord Macaulay’s Essay—a con- 
summation which a little observation of the 
ways of Providence is sufficient to refute. The 
prejudices of men and the intolerance of man- 
ners may do their worst to separate the in- 
terests and affections of mankind; but the 
intelligent Bohemian will hardly see the 
future destruction of society in the very at- 
tempts which some are making to mitigate 
the evil. We are reforming our predatory 
Arabs, and who knows but we may annex 
Bohemia at last, and not be the worse for the 
conquest. 

We give Mr. Whitty’s notions of a peculiar 
class of London Bohemians—the cabmen—as 
a happier specimen of his manner : 

“What an injured race are the cabmen! 
They are the sailors of great cities ; sailors in 
the uniformity of their reckless attire, and 
their countenances reddened and hardened by 
weather exposure, and in the peculiar slang 
with which, using po terms, they 
speak of all mundane affairs. They are 
sailors in republican contempt for worldly 
dignities and dignitaries. As sailors have 
deep contempt for all who do not understand 
ships, cabmen despise every intellect uncon- 
cerned with horses. They are sailors in their 
intense acuteness and decided inclination to 
swindle. Yet sailors—dirty, improvident, dis- 
honest—have a poetical .position among men, 
and, except among shipowners and captains, 
Jack has the merit of a jolly dog, innocent as 
a puppy, prettily playful. Jarvy has no 
novelists and no defenders ; for the street is 
not the sea, and we miss the sixpences ex- 
tracted from ourselves. When we sit in the 
cab and look at the statue-like heap of old 
ciothes on the box, steering us through the 
traffic of London, we feel towards him as if 
he were the inevitable foe—as Cape soldiers 
regard a Kaffir—as Christians once regarded 
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the Jews. His affecting devotion to his horse, 
whom he drives slowly in conviction of the 
risks of a rapider pace, meets with no sympa- 
thy from us: we consider the quadruped as 
as in league with the driver.” 

It would explain very much the faults and 
the merits of this book if the author turned 
out to be an American. There are in it views 
of society which in an Englishman would 
suppose a very offensive cynicism, but which 
any one, not a native, might entertain, out of 
mere indiscriminating indignation at the strong 
contrasts of our social life, and express or 
imply, as he does, without a consciousness of 
their exaggeratian. But if, instead of por- 
traying scenes and characters which would 
be odious and repulsive anywhere, and hold- 
ing up to observation sentiments and conduct 
which are just as destructive of happiness 
and unsatisfactory in their results in Bohemia 
itself as they would be in the inmost circles 
of respectability, the novelist had given us a 
true picture of the peculiar relations to gene- 
ral English society of literary men and artists, 
he would have done a good work. The diffi- 
enlty in which a man of ability and sense is 
placed between the indignity of being “ lion- 
ized” by foolish and unsympathetic people, 
and the injury to his own intellectual and 
moral nature from the habit of living with 
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admiring friends and obsequious followers 
cannot be overrated. The problem how to 
retain his self-respect and to do justice to the 
motives and intentions of others who are 
really desirous to esteem and honor him, is 
one that every man in this position must 
solve as he best can, and we believe that a 
fair combination of -genial Bohemian inde- 
pendence and of gentlemanly feeling is requi- 
site to do it successfully. Genius will never 
find the path of life smooth, for it has to make 
the road it travels; but let every man in our 
day believe that if he has greatness within 
him, his time will not fail to arrive. We 
probe deeply—we test jealously—we reject 
cruelly ; but we are hero-worshippers of all 
high faculties as well. Chatterton passed 
away in the agony of unrecognized power 
and unanswered demands on the interest of 
his fellow-men, and years afterwards multi- 
tudes of eager eyes and sympathetic hearts 
crowd for months together round the repre- 
sentation of that death-pallet in the Man- 
chester Exhibition, while over the entrance of 
that palace of art were inscribed in gigantic 
letters the first words of the chief poem of 
John Keats, who prayed that on his tomb 
might be written, “ Here lies one whose name 
is writ in water.” 





Epucatron.—An educated man stands, as it 
were, in the midst of a boundless arsenal and 
magazine, filled with all the weapons and en- 
gines which man’s skill has been able to devise 
from the earliest time; and he works accord- 
ingly with a strength borrowed from all past 
ages. How different is his state who stands on 
the outside of that storehouse, and feels that its 
gates must be stormed, or remain for ever shut 
against him! His means are the commonest 
and rudest: the mere work done is no measure 
of his strength. A dwarf behind his steam-en- 
gine may remove mountains ; but no dwarf will 
hew them down with the pickaxe; and he must 
be a Titan that hurls them abroad with his arms. 
—Carlyle. 





JAMES SMITH (OF THE “REJECTED AD- 
DRESSES.’ )—Mr. Bentley proposed to establish 
a periodical publication, to be called “ ‘The Wit’s 
Miscellany.” Smith objected that the title 
promised too much. Shortl- afterwards the 


¥ 





agponged came to tell him that he had profited 
y the hint, and resolved on calling it ‘“ Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany.” ‘“Isn’t that going a little 
too far the other way?” was the remark.—A. 
Hayward’s Essays. 





Doors or THe THEATRE OPEN AT Four 
o’CLocx.—“ They were at the doors of the 
theatre before three, and had the high satisfac- 
tion to stand there an hour before the doors were 
opened, and with great difficulty, after such a 
tedious time of waiting, got into the pit.””—Dr. 
Dodd’s novel, The Sisters, vol. 1., p. 241.— 
Notes and Queries. 


A LADY’S MAN. 
How much at home was Charles in all 
The talk aforesaid, nicknamed “small ;” 
Seldom embarrassed, never slow, 
His maxim always “touch and go” 
From grave to gay he ran with ease,— 
Secure alike in both to please. 
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From The North British Review. 

1. The Right Use of the Early Fathers ; 
Two Series of Lectures Delivered in 
the University of Cambridge. By the 
Rev. J. J. Blunt, B. D., late Margaret 
Professor of Divinity. London: John 
Murray. 1857. 

2. An Introduction ta the Study of Dog- 
matic Theology. By the Rey. Robert 
Owen, B. D., Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. London: Joseph Masters. 
1858. 

3. Christianity in the Three First Centuries ; 
Historical Lectures delivered at Geneva 
in February, March, and April 1857. 
By Dr. Merle D’Aubigne, Dr. Bun- 
gener, Count Gasparin, and M. Viguet. 
London: James Nisbet and Co. 1858. 

LET no injustice be done to the Fathers ; 
nor let either the theologian or the philoso- 
pher of the nineteenth century withhold from 
his predecessor of the fourth whatever of 
honor may be due to his name. If we can- 
not afford to be fair, we may begin to suspect 
the goodness of our cause or the purity of 
our motives. 

Truth does not change with time. It may 
expand, but it cannot alter nor grow rusty; 
it does not die, nor need to be buried out of 
sight. Neither does it know old age, but is 
always young, always elastic, always fruitful. 
What was once true is true forever, though 
man may lose sight of it, or cease to value it. 
Though not, perhaps, consciouly referring to 
it, we are always making use of it. The pearl 
is the pearl always, wherever it is found, and 
of whatever age: so the truth is always true, 
though written centuries ago, amid the mists 
and marshes of cloudier ages; and the false- 
hood is always false, though elaborated amid 
the sunshine of a scientific age, and adapted 
to the “ progress ” and intelectual enlarge- 
ment of these bolder and, as is supposed, less 
fettered times. 

Error is unjust and irritable: truth is calm 
and generous, hating injury, and loving to do 
justice to an adversary. It will profit us 
nothing to wrong the memories of those who, 
even though they may have spoken untruly, 
were yet as free to speak and write as we, 
and who are as well entitled to a fair judg- 
ment upon what they have promulgated as 
we. If, as has been said, all violence is loss 
to him who makes use of it, no less is all un- 
fairness a wound inflicted upon truth. 


PATRISTIC THEOLOGY. 


which refuses to judge the Fathers, and avows 
itself a mere listener to their instructions; 
nay, which refuses to listen to any thing else 
(even the Bible), save in so far as in harmony 
with patristic teaching. Of course these 
Churchmen must go the length of wnder- 
standing the propositions of doctrine that 
come before them, otherwise they could not 
discover the divergence ; but they understand, 
not in order to exercise free judgment, but 
only in order to submit. Patristic infallibility 
is their axiom, either latent or proclaimed. 
Submission to the code of patristic law is the 
foundation of their ecclesiastical ecommon- 
wealth. Patrolatry with them is a virtue; 
Bibliolatry acrime and a superstition. 

The sad assumption here is, that the Scrip- 
tures are so written as not to be intelligible 
in themselves; and, if so, that they do not 
furnish a foundation for faith to rest on: for 
if an interpreter be necessary, then he be- 
comes our real oracle, and his interpretations 
our authentic and inspired Scripture. Such 
was Joseph’s exposition of the Egyptian’s 
dream ; such was Daniel’s interpretation of 


| the Babylonish writing on the wall. 


The assumption is, moreover, as untrue as 
it is sad. The Bible is a considerably more 
intelligible book than the works of the Fath- 
ers, and the latter stand much more in need 
of comment and elucidation than the former. 
It would require some boldness to maintain 
the opposite; yet this is the very position 
tacitly maintained by thousands, and used as 
the basis of their operations in their defence 
of ecclesiastical superstition. Confuse and 
mystify the formula as they like, when re- 
duced toasimple equation, it is just the in- 
telligibility of the Fathers versus the intelli- 
gibility of the Scriptures. 

Of course, such an attempt to prove Scrip- 
ture unintelligible must have an object in 
view. Such an assault upon what is Divine 
would not have been thonght of, had there 
not been a necessity for it. That necessity is 
the plain antagonism of Scripture to systems 
which they are committed to uphold. Bun- 
sen says truly, “The antagonism between the 
| Reformation and the Medieval Church is 
irreconcilable.” No less great is the antago- 
nism between the Apostolic and the Medi«- 
val Church. It is their dread of Scripture 
that has driven these men to set up a rival. 
Had it been as clearly for them as it is against 





There is a sect in our day (as in other days) 


them, no “‘catena Patrum ” would have been 
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forged, nor any grave denunciations heard 
against the peril and the irreverence of study- 
ing the Bible without ecclesiastical help. 
The testimony is so explicitly adverse, that 
means must be taken to silence the witness, 
or falsify his witness-bearing. Say what the 
arguers will, this is the secret (in many cases 
unconscious) meaning of the arguments in 
favor of patristic authority. 

Now, my good friend of thecloister or the 
church, do you really see the bearing of your 
own arguments? Do you wish me to under- 
stand you as saying that you, by means of 
the Fathers, can make plain that which the 
Holy Spirit has made obscure? Do you 
mean to say that God has failed to make 
Himself intelligible to his creatures, and that 
you must therefore step in to make that light 
which God has made darkness ? 

Be the Fathers ever so excellent and sound, 
we are under no bond to receive them or 
their sayings. We prefer the plain Word. 
We find it more powerful, and much more 
easy to understand; possessing, moreover, a 
unity of purpose, meaning, and teaching, 
from beginning to end, which we in vain seek 
for amid the dissonances and contradictions 
of Ireneus, Tertullian, Jerome, Chrysostom, 
and Augustine. 

More discreet ecclesiastics moderate their 
tone. Whether they are not, after all, quite 
as thorough Patrists as the others, we do not 
say. They are, however, more moderate in 
spirit, and less extreme in statement. What 
they claim for the Fathers is not authority to 
enunciate doctrine, but to test it. Their 
writings are fests of doctrine, no more. To 
their interpyetations of Scripture we must 
bring ours; and if we do not find ourselves in 
collision with them, we are at liberty to hold 
what we have excogitated. Thus much we 
are free to think for ourselves, or to study 
Scripture for ourselves. In so far as the 
Fathers have not thought for us, we may think 
freely, and with some hope of being original 
without being unsound, 

Such is the liberal concession made to us 
by some who disclaim Romish and Anglican 
intolerance. They would call this a large, 
almost an undue concession, and ask us to 
give them credit for singular fairness of pur- 
pose and of judgment. 

We are not disposed to do so. They seem 
to us to wish to serve two masters, and to 
stand well with two ages. Their two masters 
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are the Church and Christ ; the two ages are 
the first three centuries and the last three of 
our era. Certainly the two masters ought to 
have been but one; and in serving the Church, 
they ought to have been serving Christ. But 
history tells another tale. The interests of 
these two masters have not been identical, 
nor their rules of service at all times in har- 
mony. He who would devote himself to the 
historical Church of Christ, must give up the 
attempt to serve Christ himself; and he who 
would agree with and obey Christ, must break 
with the external Church, and venture to 
differ from the authorized exponents of its 
creeds and laws. The two ages, in like man- 
ner, ought to have been at one, both dogmat- 
ically and ecclesiastically; so that it would 
have been the same thing for us to say, I be- 
lieve what the third century believed, as to 
say, I believe what the sixteenth century be- 
lieved. But the diversity between these two 
periods is quite appalling; so that one is 
sometimes led to put the question, if Origen 
and Cyrill were Christians, how can Luther 
and Cranmer be so? or, if Luther and Cran- 
mer were Christians, how could Origen and 
Cyrill have been such? * It is in vain to at- 
tempt to stand well with both. We must 
make our choice between them. 

We do not mean to deny that there is a 
difference between authoritative oracles and 
authoritative tests. A test is negative, an 
oracie is positive. A test possesses no self- 
originating power of utterance, but simply 
answers doubtful questions. Thus far there 
seems to be a restriction of patristic authority, 
and a lowering of ecclesiastical pretension. 
But one feels still that acquiescence even in 
the restriction is a large and perilous admis- 
sion for truth, and Scripture, and liberty of 
thought. 

A test is of small service if it be not abso- 
lutely certain. A chemist’s tests are infallible. 
If they were not, science would discard them 

* We are persuaded that the more one studies 
the Fathers (Augustino excepto), and compares 
them with the Reformers, the more will such a 
question as the above most painfully press itself 
upon him. He will put down the rising impres- 
sion, but it will recur in spite of himself. We are 
sorry tosee Dr. Merle D’Aubigne eulogizing Ori- 
gen as “ the greatest luminary of ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity ” ( Christianity in the First Three Centuries, 
p- 209). Concede to Origen learning, fervor, and 
a self-sacrificing life; but do not canonize asa 
luminary one who did more to darken’ Scripture 


and to obscure some of its fundamental truths 
than any Father of the first five centuries. 
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as useless. A test, too, must be complete. It 
must not admit of appeal to other tests more 
complete or more certain. It must of itself de- 
cide the point to which it is applied. To con- 
cede such a testing authority to the Fathers, is 
in reality to concede every thing. If their 
weights and measures are to be assumed as 
infallible in the weighing of truth and error, 
then they are judges—supreme judges—in all 
cases on which they have given any decision. 
To grant a testing power, is to grant a judg- 
ing power,—a judging power to which every 
Christian must surrender himself, and from 
which there can be no appeal. The mainten- 
ance of patristic authority to test doctrine, 
must involve as a preliminary, patristic infal- 
libility. If that can be proved, the testing 
power will follow as a matter of course. 
Assuming the theory of patristic testing, still 
the practice is rather troublesome. Even to 
the most resolute advocates of the Fathers, the 
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This is no picture of the fancy. It is some- 
thing actual and real, as the reader of the 
Fathers will speedily discover. 

Suppose that I have leanings towards Epis- 
copacy ; and that I gather, so far as my falli- 
ble judgment leads, that the bishop is the 
apostle’s successor, and by his office exalted 
above the presbyter. I must have this notion 
of mine tested by the Fathers. I go to 
Cyprian, and there I find my opinion corro- 
borated to the full. If Iam to believe Cy- 
prian, there can be no doubt that Episcopacy 
is the true government of the Church. But, 
wishing to apply more tests than one, I go to 
Jerome. There I find the broadest affirma- 
tions against the superiority of the presbyter.* 
He teaches me Presbyterian parity. What 
am I to do? which of these tests must I 
abide by ? If both are infallible, then my 
position is certainly most unenviable. Sup- 
pose I am disposed towards Arminianism. I 





process must be frequently difficult, and rather 
of an unsatisfactory nature. Onsome points the 
Fathers have not determined at all; and this 
leaves the unhappy Church, or more unhappy 
Christian, to the mercy of individual judg- 
ment. On other points the Fathers have 
given such an uncertain sound, that we can 
apply the infallible test only in a very vague 
way, and to a very partial extent. On other 
points the Fathers have given such sadly con- 
tradictory judgments, that the matter in ques- 
tion is placed more awkwardly than any in- 
determinate problem,—for there ensues the 
conflict of opposing infallibilities. To have 
infallibility on one’s side is most comfortable ; 
to have it against one is by no means so; but 
to have it both for and against is, of all pre- 
dicaments the most awkward in which man 
was ever placed. There is nothing like it in 
the known world, whatever there may be in 
the unknown. It is a position from which 
neither faith nor reason can assist in extricat- 
ing us. To speak of doubt in such a case is 
absurd ; it is something far worse than doubt. 
To speak of halting between two opinions is 
a total misnomer; it is to be torn in pieces 
between two divellent omnipotencies. Urged 
by infallibility to receive a doctrine, and urged 
by a counter infallibility to reject, the miser- 
able soul must feel that of all perplexities 


this is the most hopelessly perplexing, and of 


all mental tortures this is the most terrible. 
There is no word in philosophy, or science, or 
Scripture, to denote such a state of mind. 


must test my opinion, which I may have gath- 
ered from Scripture. I go to Augustine, and 
| there I find Arminianism attacked in almost 
| every page, and Calvinism maintained with a 
scriptural precision and metaphysical acute- 
ness which Calvin himself never surpassed. 
If I am to believe Augustine, the very found- 
ations of grace are associated with God’s pre- 
destinating purpose and sovereign election. 
My Arminianism gives way before this test. 
But I go to Origen, and I find there Armin- 
ianism, and something more. I find Univer- 
salism in its widest sense— 
‘Til annihilate 

The restoration of the angels lost, 

And one salvation universal given 

To all create.” t 
If I am to believe Origen, I must be more 
than an Arminian; and I must, moreover, 
believe that nearly one-half of what Augus- 
tine has written is as anti-apostolic as it is un- 
true. Of what avail to me is the patristic 
test? It serves me in no stead at all, save to 
distract and to confound me. Suppose I am 
satisfied in my own mind, from Scripture, of 
the truth of the Trinity: I go to Athanasius, 
or Basil, or Didymus, and I am fully con- 
firmed in my judgment. But I turn to Origen 

* “Tdem ergo est presbyter, qui et episcopus; 

et antequam, diaboli instinctu, studia in religione 
fierent, communi presbyterorum consilio ecclesiz 
gubernabantur. Postquam vero unusquisque eos 


quos baptizaverat, suos putabat esse, non Christi, 
in toto orbe decretum est ut unus de presbyteris 





Titum. 
t Bailey’s Festus. 








electus, superponeretur ceteris,” etc.— Comm. ad 
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or Dionysius, and I learn from them the in- 
equality of the three persons in the Godhead, 
and that the Holy Spirit is not God, as is the 
Father, and as is the Son, Am I then to ac- 
knowledge in Athanasius infallible truth, and 
in Dionysius infallible heresy? Suppose, 
once more, that I am satisfied from Scripture, 
that without holiness no man can see God, 
and that a holy life, or at least decent moral- 
ity, ought to be found in a Christian, specially 
in a canonized saint. 1 look to John Chrys- 
ostom, and find, both in his life and. writings, 
all that I can desire to confirm my judgment. 
It is well. Morality and infallibility in him 
thus go happily together. But I turn to 
Saint Cyrill of Alexandria, and I find in him 
a villain of the reddest dye, unfit to breathe 
the clear air of this sunny earth; I turn to 
Saint Damasus, and I discover him wading 
through blood to the Pontificate, or revelling 
in the brothel, the victim of lust and wine! 
How is he to test my moral principles? Or 
whether am I to believe Damasus or Chrysos- 
tom, Cyrill or Bernard? 

These results arise from an undue defer- 
ence to the Fathers. Had their friends just 
allowed their writings to stand for what they 
were intrinsically worth, no such mischief 
would have ensued, and no recoil upon them- 
selves taken place. But these friends have 
claimed for them a reverence, to which many 
of the Fathers made no pretensions. By this 
improper and unwise exaltation of their fa- 
vorites, they have led to an opposite deprecia- 
tion of them, and provoked a scrutiny, which, 
if it has not always been fairly conducted or 
impartially summed up, has this to urge on 
its own behalf, that it was forced upon the 
Church by the extravagant laudations and 
arrogant pretensions of patristic partisans. 
A man who by his weak admirers has been 
too lavishly bepraised, must endure the com- 
pensation of being immoderately depreciated. 

Daillé and Barbeyrac have incurred no 
small censure for their exposure of the 
Fathers, and an unscrupulous one-sidedness 
has been ascribed to them by some writers 
of learning. They form the text-books of 
Professor Blunt’s Lectures “on the Right Use 
of the Early Fathers;” and the reader of 
these lectures might almost surmise that they 
were meant more as a running refutation of 
these formidable Frenchmen, than as direct 
discourses on the Fathers themselves. Daillé 
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certainly has encountered in Professor Blunt 
one who could do considerably more than 
sneer or snarl at him, as some have done 
when they could do no more ; but the careful 
and elaborate character of the Professor’s 
volume is enough to indicate that, in his es- 
timation, Daillé was no mean antagonist. 
Learning and labor have been expended to 
the utmost in this vindication of the Fathers. 
It will be difficult for any succeeding writer 
to say more in their defence, or to plead their 
cause more strenuously, with larger appli- 
ances, or with greater likelihood of success, 
than the “ Margaret” theologian has done. 
Though not an unconditional nor supersti- 
tious apologist, he brings all his learning to 
bear upon their defence, leaving nothing un- 
said which might set forth their perfections 
or cover their defects. He would not like to 
be committed to all that they believe; but 
he cannot suffer a voice to be lifted. against 
them, and there are few, points of the multi- 
farious patristic creed which he would alto- 
gether quarrel with—save, perhaps, Augus- 
tine’s Calvinism, to which, it is evident, he 
would greatly prefer Origen’s Universalism, if 
he were compelled to make a choice.* 


* Indications of this same peculiar admiration 
for the Fathers, without absolute assent to their 
dogmas, we find in Trench, whose Notes on the 
Parables and Miracles are an excellent synopsis of 

atristic expositions, and a good translation of the 
best of Olshausen’s Criticisms. In one of his 
foot-notes he quotes the following sentence from 
Menken: — “ Many so-called Church historians 
(authors of Ancient Christianity and the like), ig- 
norant of the purpose and of the hidden glory of 
the Church, have their pleasure in the tares, and 
imagine themselves wonderfully wise and useful, 
when out of Church history, which ought to be 
the history of the light and the truth, they have 
made a shameful history of error and wickedness. 
They have no desire to edify to further holiness er 
the knowledge of the truth, but, at the expense of 
the Church, would gratify a proud and ignorant 
world.”’—( Notes on the Parables, 94.) The fling at 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, within brackets, seems to be 
Trench’s’ not Menken’s, and betrays the animus 
of the writer,—if, indeed, that were not sufficiently 
indicated by the uncharitable acerbity and un- 
ge childishness of the extract itself. 

flenken’s theory, thus endorsed by ‘Trench, is 
that we are to falsify history rather than expose 
the errors of the Fathers. Mr. Trench’s love for 
Augustine seems not to have overcome his dislike 
at Calvinism any more than Professor Blunt's; 
and in his Synonyms of the New Testament (p. 
80), he has an attack on gratia irresistibilis, as that 
by which man is turned “into a mere machine,” 
and “by which, nolens volens, he is dragged to 
God.’ It is not pleasant to observe Mr. ‘lrench 
turning thus aside from his way, in order to have 
a stroke at “ evangelical ” religion; and elsewhere 
turning aside to praise Krummacher's (the elder) 
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There is, however, very much more to be 
said in favor of Daillé than the “ Margaret ” 
professor will allow. Into the minute ques- 
tions as to fairness or unfairness of citation or 
application, we cannot enter ; but the follow- 
ing remarks seem quite sufficient to meet at 
least, most of the general charges brought 
against the Parisian pastor. One of his great 
designs is to lower, or, if you will, to destroy 
the credit of the Fathers as theologians and 
reasoners. Granting that Daillé’s specimens 
are not adequate representations of the Fa- 
thers, and that a volume, much larger than 
his, might be compiled with quotations as 
noble as the others are unworthy, this is noth- 
ing to the point. His design was not to de- 
fame the men by a one-sided representation, 
which should embody only their faults, not 
their excellences : his object was to show that 
even though the men were capable of writing 
what was true and good, they had, by the 
amount of the untrue and the evil embodied 
in their pages, shaken irretrievably all confi- 
dence in their judgment, and damaged be- 
yond remedy their claims to authority in the 
Church. The men who could give utterance 
to such sentiments as they have done in some 
places, who could indulge in such specula- 
tions, who could seriously propose such inter- 
pretations, who could promulgate such doc- 
trine as they have done, are not entitled to 
any preéminence, as an authorized ecclesias- 
tical court of appeal, to any deference as a 
standard of doctrine, or even to any weight as 
authentic preservers of apostolic teaching. 
So wide is their divergence from manifest 
Scripture statement, so extravagant their 
speculations, so notorious their heresies, so 
contradictory their opinions, so crude and 
poor their expositions, that no amount of 
truth, or beauty, or acuteness, or eloquence, 
can so compensate for or balance ascertained 
flaws and errors, as to restore them to the con- 
fidence of Christian men. They may be stud- 
ied still for the many precious things con- 
tained in their noble folios; but these good 
things cannot be set down as “redeeming 
qualities,” in so far as their authority is con- 
cerned. The discovery of these enormous 
and frequent blemishes undermires our trust, 
even though it may not destroy our admira- 
tion or our love. 


Parables, in order to have a fling at the “ popu- 
larity” of the other Krummacher, author of Eli- 
jah the Tishbite. The “ Parables”? thus lauded 
are poor—very far inferior to the other work above 
named. 
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As to the number and grave nature of these 
flaws, we shall not say much. This only we 
may, not invidiously, but with all honesty re- 
mark: that it would be impossible to cull 
from any other set or school of authors such 
numerous and flagrant absurdities as have 
been gleaned from the Fathers. Take the 
Puritans, as a school, and sit down to study 
them for the discovery of flaws and errors. 
Deal with them as Daillé has dealt with the 
Fathers ; deal with them more unsparingly, 
or unfairly, as Professor Blunt would say ; 
gather into one volume all the misinterpreta- 
tions, and conceits, and words of coarse taste, 
with which they are affirmed to abound ; and 
will you produce anything of the kind which 
Daillé has done? Will the whole collection 
amount to the one-tenth of his? Will the 
specimens produced at all equal his in gro- 
tesqueness, and anility, and extravagance ? 
Or take some representatives of the Fathers 
and Puritans, say three against three—Je- 
rome, Augustine, and Chrysostom, on the one 
side, and Owen, Goodwin, and Manton, on 
the other ; employ a lofty Churchman to se- 
lect all the deformities of the Puritan trio, 
and an “irreverent Dissenter” to gather all 
the blemishes of the patristic trio, and there 
can be no doubt that the compilation of the 
latter would immeasurably out-bulk that of 
the former. Grant to the Fathers the genius 
of being able to speak things bright and no- 
ble, you must grant them also the talent of 
saying things stupid, and wild, and ridiculous ; 
while, if the Puritans are denied the former 
kind of genius, they must certainly be acquit- 
ted of the latter. If they have written fewer 
notabilia for admiration, they have written 
fewer memorabilia for censure. 

Yet, indeed, we do not admit the former. 
Puritan authorship will suffer nothing from 
comparison with patristic. The dogmatic 
theology of the former, estimated in what way 
you please, will appear a well-knit, well-rea- 
soned, systematic thing, when compared with 
the loose dogmatic theology of the latter. 
The hermeneutics of the seventeenth century 
are far superior to those of the fourth. The 
philosophic reach of Thomas Goodwin is quite 
equal to that of Augustine, and the learning 
of Jerome is overshadowed by that of John 
Owen. 

One remark respecting the Fathers we 
should like to make, as a sort of protest, in 





initialibus, against the whole theory of patris- 
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tic authority. We do not believe that the 
Fathers are really the representatives of the 
Church in their different ages. Admitting 
that we are to listen to the voice of the 
Church, we deny that the Fathers are such. 
They represent the opinions of a certain num- 
ber in their day, as Maurice represents those 
of a certain class in ours, or as Hoadly repre- 
sented those of a class in last century, or as 
Jeremy Taylor represented another class in 
the century before; but that is all. 

To call Origen, or Augustine, or Bernard, 
the voice of the Church, is simply to utter a 
historical falsehood. 

In more senses than one is it a falsehood. 
Not only have we reason for believing nega- 
tively that they were not so; we have many 
curious hints in ecclesiastical history, warrant- 
ing us in affirming that they were the chosen 
instruments made use of for silencing the 
true voice of the Church. 

The true voice of the true Church has not al- 
ways been uppermost on earth, nor most 


Joudly heard. 


— “« Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low.” 

Like Him whom she calls Master, she “ did 
not ery, nor lift up, nor cause her voice to be 
heard in the street.” Hence there was not 
much difficulty in drowning it, and in substitut- 
ing another voice, superior in power of vocifer- 
ation, in its place. The ecclesiasticism which 
usurped the throne of the Caesars soon sup- 
planted the true Church of God. Of this 
regnant ecclesiasticism the Fathers were the 
accredited delegates and authentic expounders. 
For the representatives of the true Church— 
the Church of Christ, the Church of the 
Apostles—we must look elsewhere. Possibly 
they may be hardly discernible or discovera- 
ble, yet they ought to be searched for. 

Shall we say that Origen represented the 
Church of Christ in his day ?—Origen, that 
denied nine out of ten vital points of the 
Christian faith! Impossible. He was the 
personification of learning, labor, and endur- 
ance ; but as for the knowledge of Him who 
finished the propiation on the cross, it is not 
to be gathered from his pages. Some un- 
known Alexandrian, without philosophy or 
learning, but with simple faith in Him who 
died and rose, would have been the true wit- 
ness for Christ, and the true representative 
of His Church. In spite of the honor paid 
to him as the most learned of the Fathers, 
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and in spite even of the eulogies heaped 
upon him by Merle d’Aubigne, we are con- 
strained to turn aside from him as a speci- 
men of the Church, and look on him as a 
denier of much of the truth which the 
Church, if true to her name, could never 
have lost sight of. 

Who represents the Church of Christ in 
the fourth century? Ambrose of Milan? 
He teaches holy lies and ‘the worship of dead 
men’s bones. Are his words then the voice 
of the Church, or the Apostles, or of Christ 
Himself? Saint Damasus? He who first 
coerced the empire into the worship of Mary 
as the Mother of God, in room of Cybele, 
who had hitherto been worshipped with the 
same honors as Mother of the Gods? Ba- 
sil, surnamed the Great? He, the author 
of the liturgy in which Mary is prayed to as 
a goddess, and as the Mother of God? Cy- 
rill of Jerusalem? He is a childish fanatic, 
a sacrilegious stealer of the Church’s gold 
and silver. Jerome of Bethlehem? He is 
the learned child of self-righteousness and 
superstition. The voice of Christ’s Church was 
assuredly not heard in these. Each doubt- 
less represented a class; but none of them 
represented the Church. Who is the 
Church’s voice in the fifth century? Cyril: 
of Alexandria? He who headed a ruffian 
mob, and cheered them to the slaughter of 
40,000 Jews, and smiled -as they stripped 
naked and tore in pieces the young Hypa- 
tia?* Let not his title, “Champion of tae 
Virgin,” be denied him; for never did a pa- 
gan more vehemently maintain the worship 
of Cybele, or Maia, or Juno, than he does 
of Mary, who, by a simple change of names, 
had quietly come into the room of these 
heathen goddesses, and taken possession of 
their temples and their honors. 

There can be little doubt that it was Gib- 
bon’s careful study of the writings of these 
‘saints and Fathers that led to his contemp- 
|tuous hatred of Christianity. Being told, 
‘alike by Protestants and Papists, by Greeks 
‘and Latins, that these Fathers were the rep- 
-resentatives, nay, the true aristocracy of the 
Church of Christ, the incarnation of Chris- 





* It is of this vile transaction that Toland, the 
infidel, takes advantage to attack Christianity, 
He published, in 1730, a book called “ Hypatia, 
or the History of a most beautiful, virtuous, 
learned, and accomplished lady, who was torn to 
pieces by the clergy of Alexandria, to gratify the 
cruelty of their Archbishop, undeservedly styled 
Saint Cyril.” 
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tianity, and the model of morality and holi- 
ness, he was naturally led to form his opin- 
ion of their religion from what he found in 
their works. They were the acknowledged 
expositors, of Christian faith and practice ; 
and they were referred to by all, without 
exception almost, as bright specimens of 
Christianity. Their history was reckoned 
the veritable history of the Apostolic Church 
from the day when the last apostle died at 
Ephesus. Nay more, the very Scriptures 
that Christians called Divine were to be un- 
derstood according to the interpretations of 
these ancient men. Some said that the 
Fathers were authoritative, some said that 
they were merely tests, some said that every 
Father was infallible, others that only the 
universal conclave was so; but all agreed in 
this, that these men were the noblest in rank 
of all the Christian commonwealth, and that 
their writings contained the very cream of 
Christian truth; that their voice was to be 
listened to most deferentially, as their per- 
sons were to be approached reverentially. 

All this Gibbon knew; and accordingly he 
looked at Christianity, just as a philosophical 
historian naturally would, through the me- 
dium of its acknowledged standards and rep- 
resentatives. He assumed the Fathers. to be 
just what all Christians told him they were, 
and he judged Christianity by them. In- 
stead of judging the Fathers by the Bible, 
he judged the Bible by the Fathers. 

Finding in these Fathers a hideous jargon 
of dogmas more irrational than those of Pa- 
ganism; a less pure morality than he found 
in the classics ; the inculeation of falsehoods 
for religion’s or the Church’s sake; actions 
done and praised, such as either Romans or 
Spartans would have blushed at; he could 
hardly fail to deduce the conclusions that he 
has done, or to sketch the pictures that he 
has drawn. 

Assuming the Fathers to be what they are 
generally accredited with being, and to have 
the authority which Romish or High Church 
partisans ascribe to them, it is hardly possi- 
ble for a thoughtful and thorough student of 
them to avoid utter scepticism as to all reli- 
gious truth. “If this be Christianity,. give 
me honest Paganism.” If the study of the 
Fathers did not. find Gibbon an infidel, it 
made him one; and it gave to his infidelity 
that cool, contemptuous acerbity which per- 
vades his works. Identifying biblical with 
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patristic Christianity, and either unable or 
unwilling to discriminate in a matter which 
every one said admitted of no discrimina- 
tion, seeing that Apostles and Fathers were 
one in faith and practice, he writes as one 
who had found it impossible to believe that 
such a system could be Divine, or that it 
could be credited by men of integrity or in- 
tellect. 

Infidelity in such a case seemed as natura, 
as did contempt for those who could be any 
thing but infidels. With much inexcusao.e 
error and malicious coloring of facts, there 1s 
a latent truth at the bottom of Gibbon’s 
sneers, which, like a spectre from the pit, 
might well appal the idolaters of the Fathers, 
and ought to awaken to deep thoughtfulness 
every Christian mind. 

The Apostolic Church had a succession in 
all ages—true and unbroken ; but not neces- 
sarily visible, and not always among those 
whom nations have honored or churches 
canonized. Liturgical calendars of saints’ 
days, either fast or festival, are not the places 
in which to read the names of those who are 
written in the Lamb’s book of life. The real 
Church history of many a century remains 
unrecorded upon earth. The thick-growing 
tares have been noted and registered, the 
wheat has ripened and been gathered in un- 
noticed; nay, the tares have been written of 
as wheat, the wheat as tares. It is now too 
late wholly to remedy the evil, or to re-write 
Church history ; but the day of true history, as 
well as of righteous judgment, will at length 
arrive. The evil shall not then be known 
as good, nor the good as evil. Wronged 
names shall be fully righted; the truth and 
the lie shall be brought up to day, and the 
hidden ones of fifteen centunes shall start 
gloriously into honor and reward. 

No history—not even that of Carthage by 
Rome—has been so one-sided or unjust as 
that of the Church. All Church annals, from 
Eusebius downward, are written by the domi- 
nant ecclesiasticism of the day. What then 
could we expect but partiality, either in 
eulogium or censure? We should not trust 
Wiseman to write a fair life either of Luther 
or of Mastai Feretti. “Reminiscences of 
four Popes ” are not likely to be credited, any 
more than “ Lives of four Reformers ” would 
have been by the same hand. What picture 
of Calvin would Tomline have drawn; what 
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Newman, of Covenanters from Napier, of 
Methodists from Robert Southey, or of Evan- 
gelicals from Henry Drummond? In His 
providential sovereignty, God has so ovdered 
it, that the true Church-life should remain 
hidden—the name, the love, the faith, the 
holiness, of His genuine Israel unknown. 
They had none to write of them who could 
appreciate them, and they who could appreci- 
ate them had neither the pen nor the voice 
that would be listened to or regarded. 

Writing and publishing in early centuries 
was a formidable thing to men who had no 
patronage, nor wealth nor influence. They 
who had none of these must suffer wrongs 
unredressed, and hear slander heaped upon 
the helpless, without being able to reach the 
ear of the public in their defence. They 
might speak, but they were unheard; they 
might write, but they were unregarded. 
Voice and pen were alike useless; opinions 
were misrepresented; characters calumni- 
ated ; names branded as identical with schism 
and heresy, which in purer ages would have 
won honor and love. . 

A juster ecclesiastical history is now com- 
ing to the conclusion, that many of those who 
have been hitherto named heretics were pro- 
testors against the errors of the age, and 
assailants of the pretensions of an all-power- 
ful hierarchy. Such men as Novatian, Nes- 
torius, Vigilantius, and Apollinaris, have not 
deserved the evil report which has for up- 
wards of a thousand years, both among Prot- 
estants and Romanists, overshadowed their 
names. We have no account of them save 
from unscrupulous enemies. Their works 
have perished, and the fragments by which we 
have judged them hitherto are gathered from 
the pages of controversialists, whose enmity 
discolored and distorted every thing. It has 
been Rome’s practice to affix the name of 
heretic to any one who doubts her dogmas or 
discredits her pretensions ; nor has she greater 
heretics in her list than Luther and Calvin. 
We have given no heed to her calumnies 
against good men dvring these last three 
centuries ; but most perversely and unaccount- 
ably have we retained her post-apostolic as 
well as her medieval nomenclature. We still 
acquiesce in her condemnation of those whom 
we may call her earlier heretics, and trust her 
judgment both as to their opinions and their 
characters. We have reversed her decision 
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which condemned Huss to the flames; but 
we have not reconsidered, far less cancelled, 
her criminating decrees against Apollinaris, 
and Nestorius, and Vigilantius. 

How slowly do we learn to be just! How 
inveterate is the prejudice of history! Must 
we go to Gibbon for a true idea of that which 
we have so long persisted in calling “the 
Church?” Must we leayn from him the true 
story of that which we have long called Chris- 
tianity; but which was in fact nothing but 
Christian Platonism or baptized Paganism ? 

It is well to do justice to our own flesh and 
blood of the Reformation, and to hurl back 
the name of heretic, so liberally lavished on 
them by Rome. But there are others whose 
wronged reputations call for justice as loudly 
as these. In accepting the name of heresy 
and the title of heretic from the dominant 
ecclesiasticism of ten centuries, we have joined 
in one of the foulest persecutions that was 
ever planned, persecutions against the charac- 
ters of the true saints, the veritable Israel of 
God. We have not only authenticated the 
canonized pandemonium of the great Anti- 
christian apostasy, and acknowledged as saints 
the enemies of the cross of Christ; but we 
have equally homologated her aspersions of 
men “of whom the world was not worthy.” 

What was the heresy of Nestorius? He 
protested against the use of that epithet of 
Mary, which is Rome’s watchword, and the 
seed of her Mariolatry—#eoroxoc, It was not 
merely that he was stumbled at the old Pagan 
title of Cybele being applied to the mother 
of Christ; but he perceived its unscriptural- 
ness, and he foresaw the germinant creature- 
worship of which it was to be made the 
vehicle. Hence he was accused of separating 
the natures of Christ; though he separated 
them no more than we do now, who freely 
own Mary as “the mother of Him who is 
God,” but who repudiate as unscriptural the 
name, “ Mother of God.” A tyrannical hier- 
archy condemned him; and we to this day 
join them in casting out his name as evil. 
He threatened to be a troublesome pro- 
testor, with both Scripture and antiquity on 
his side; and he had to be written down by 
the “powers that were,” and proclaimed a 
heretic. 

What had Apollinaris done to merit the 
evil reports the Church history has loaded 





him with? He was a man of genius and 
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refinement evidently; one who loved poetry 
and wrote Christian hymns for the Church. 
He was a man too that loved and studied his 
Bible. But he had in some way offended the 
priesthood. Probably he was too independ- 
ent for them. Ile was charged, as usual, with 
heresy. ‘Taking even the representation of 
his enemies, his errors arose from jealous 
fear of encroachments upon the supreme 
Godhead of his Lord. His*words were dis- 
torted by his enemies into heresy. Athan- 
asius and Basil set about writing him down. 
This was soon accomplished; and the Chris- 
tian poet of his day, the scholar of his age, 
the simple Christian man, was silenced. His 
works are not extant; and even his hymns 
have perished. 

Do these statements seem extreme? Let 
the student inquire for himself. He will find 
that more of Church history requires to be 
re-written than he is aware of. If we are 
too anti-patristic, there are not wanting 
Churchmen who will, with all cordiality, set 
us‘ right. We shall have done no great 
harm, if we have suggested the necessity for 
further excavations under the venerable 
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mounds and towers of Babylon the Great. 


There may be gems buried there, the dis- 
covery of which will repay the most expen- 
sive and elaborate research. 

Neander Coes a little in this way; and has 
not been quite so tractable as other Protes- 
tant annalists, nor so afraid to move out of 
the beaten path of time-honored ecclesiasti- 
cism. Would that he had ventured a little 
farther. We are sorry to find the Swiss his- 
torian of the Reformation so completely sat- 
isfied with his patristic trammels. He and 
Gasparin, and Bungener and Viguet, might 
have been expected to have hesitated a little 
before indorsing so many of Rome’s pane- 
gyrics on Saints and Fathers. 

Professor Blunt is too much of an apolo- 
gist for the Fathers to suit our ideas of a 
true Church historian. Mr. Owen is not so 
much an apologist for the Fathers as an ex- 
positor of their works. Higher, we suspect, 
in his Churchmanship than even Blunt, he 
has given us a readable, and in many respects 
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a fair, candid, and temperate volume. It is 
somewhat of a Catena, and gives us liberal 
extracts in every chapter. Probably he 
would “ go through” with his principles, and 
reverence all that he finds in the old folios of 
the Church. In his chapters on Predestina- 
tion, he seems frankly to accept the Calvinism 
of Augustine as part of patristic theology. 
Not so Professor Blunt. He cannot accept 
Calvinism even as Augustinianism ; but dislikes 
and condemns it in any form. Was it in 
irony, or was it in the excess of his anti-Cal- 
vinistic zeal, that he parades Origen’s Univer- 
salism as a proof that he was no Calvinist ? 
Of course, the man who mutilated the doe- 
trine of the Trinity, who held Purgatory, 
who accounted for the existence of evil by 
the pre-existence of souls, who denied eterna 
judgment, and maintained the salvation of 
men and devils, was no narrow-minded Cal 
vinistic, no pinched exclusionist. But surely 
anti-Calvinistic Churchmen, whether low or 
high, cannot strengthen their cause by appeals 
to such defenders of the faith as the Egyp- 
tian Platonist! It is no discredit to Calvin- 
ism that it was attacked and undermined in 
early ages by the Origenistic philosophy. 

God has spoken to us by His prophets 
and apostles; above all, by His Son. He 
has not so spoken to us by any since the 
apostles passed away. Assuredly He has 
not so spoken to us by the eathers. The 
teaching of these last is not divine teaching, 
even though it were much more perfect than 
we have found it to be. Their vast volumes 
may embody much truth, much eloquence, 
much genius; but they bring us under no 
responsibility gither to hear or to obey. Let 
the Fathers take their place in the shelves of 
human authorship, and be ranked according 
to the amount of truth which they may be 
found to contain. Let their dogmatic theol- 
ogy, in so far as it was harmonized or sys- 
tematized, stand for what it is worth. Let 
their expositions of Scripture be duly con- 
sulted and studied; but let them not be set 
up as oracles, or judges, or tests. Let them 
not be taken as representatives of the Church 
of Christ. 
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_ From The Spectator, 22 May. 
WHERE IS THE MISTAKE? 


THERE is a question which must be asked 
in Parliament, whatever else is doing there, 
and no time must be lost about it. 

Mr. Mason, the United States Minister at 
Paris, reports to his Government a conversa- 
tion with Count Walewski, which so seriously 
involves the character and reputation of Eng- 
land, that some effort must be made without 
delay to ascertain how such a mistake could 
have arisen, and thereby to arrest the mischief 
it is doing in America. Mr. Mason declares 
that he questioned Count Walewski about the 
Regis contract for supplying the French colo- 
nies with African laborers,—the scheme which 
in England is called “the disguised slave- 
trade,”—and that Count Walewski’s oa 4d to 
his particular inquiry—what the English said 
to the scheme—was that “the British Gov- 
ernment would not object to the French 
scheme while the wants of the British co.onies 
were being supplied by the Coolie trade.” 
This sentence is published in America as a 
verbatim passage from the Ambassador’s let- 
ter. Itis our business—every Englishman’s 
business—to insist on knowing how a state- 
ment so untrue can have been furnished to 
Mr. Cass. Every American who reads Eng- 
lish newspapers must be aware that there is 
nothing like truth in the statement, if any re- 
gard is to be paid to the declarations of our 
Ministers in Parliament. Our newspapers 
have informed all the world, (it is difficult to 
conceive how Mr. Mason can be an exception, 
unless he is treated like the Paris lie as 
to privation of newspapers,) that the Anglo- 
French alliance was seriously endangered 
eleven months ago by our reprobation of the 
new disguised French slave-trade, and by the 
Emperor's obstinacy in sustaining the scheme. 
The replies of our Ministers to repeated in- 
oe in both Houses are upon record; and 
they are altogether inconsistent with any such 
agreement as Count Walewski is said to have 
reported. No analogy between the importa- 
tion of coolies, as at present conducted in our 
colonies, and the virtual.abduction of negroes 
by the French contractors, has ever been ,ad- 
mitted in this country, or, according to their 
own public testimony, by our Ministers of the 
late or present Cabinet. Those Ministers 
have never had any right to pledge this coun- 
try to conhivance at the French scheme; nor, 
as we believe, has any impression of the kind 
ever been conveyed to Count Walewski. It 
may be doubted whether any of the parties 
concerned are so thoroughly aware of the in- 
domitable repugnance of England to the 
whole policy, and of our resolute intention to 
watch and baffle it, as the Emperor of the 
French, and his minister, Count Walewski. 
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They cannot have forgotten, and they never 
will forget, the series of telegrams inter- 
changed about this matter before the Empe- 
ror’s visit to Osborne last summer, and they 
are perfectly aware how our intentions in 
regard to the trade have been confirmed and 
stimulated by the evidence afforded since that 
time of the ruin and wretchedness caused in 
Africa by the Regis’ slave-catching. It is true, 
the contractors themselves have lost largely ; 
but that is no compensation to other powers 
engaged in the protection of Africa the 
breaking up of civilization, the swamping of 
peaceful industry, the outbreak of native wars, 
caused by this illicit method of supplyin 
colonies with labor which may easily be ha 
in a perfectly innocent i Some Member, 
or some good many Members, must learn for 
us how and where the mistake arose; and 
Mr. Mason will, of course, immediately rectify 
his statement, and let the Americans know 
that all importation of negroes into all colo- 
nies of states included in the treaty will be 
treated as slave-trading, unless it is proved 
that the negroes have made their bargain as 
free agents. The French contractors are al- 
ready aware that such is the practical view 
taken by our Government and-the people, 
and their agents at sea. 

The consequences of this misstatement are 
already very serious. The:American Minis- 
ter’s comment on his own story is this. “I 
feel quite confident that in future we will see 
the fanatical denunciations of American slav- 
ery greatly moderated, if not silenced, in 
France, — perhaps in England.” No doubt 
they will be “silenced in France,” together 
with every opinion and feeling which displeases 
the Emperor: but the nation which abolished 
slavery as the French did, is not likely to be- 
come “ moderate” in its reprobation of the 
institution; and especially now, when it is 
revolutionizing the leading republic of the 
world. Of English opinion about slavery not 
a word need be said to Englishmen. But the 
effect on Americans is very disastrous. Sev- 
eral Southern legislatures have been occupied, 
within a year, with proposals about one or an- 
other kind of slave-trade, as an immediate 
consequence of the French policy. In one 
state it was to be an imitation of the Regis 
method; and in another it was to be a meth- 
od of inducement to free negroes to sell them- 
selves into slavery for terms of years: while’ 
elsewhere it was to be a real reopening of the 
African slave-trade. In any case, it was an 
important object to obtain something like 
British sanction; and hence, no doubt, the 

resent untrue statement made public in the 
enate at Washington. The mildest inter 


pretation is that “the wish was father to that 
thought.” 
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Instead of entering here on the large sub- 
ject of the importation of foreign labor,—of 
the labor of a foreign race—and of the rea- 
sons which seem to show such importation to 
be needless and mischievous even in the best 
known case, (that of the Coolies in British 
colonies,) we must just notice two points sug- 

ested by the correspondence between Mr. 
ss and Lord Napier, produced in the Senate 
at Washington. 

Is it possible that Mr. Cass informed Lord 
Napier, with any expectation of being be- 
lieved, that no American of his generation 
had ever seen a native African slave on the 
high seas or landed on American territory ? 
The legal slave-trade ceased in 1808. Are 
we to shut our eyes to all the landings of new 
supplies since? Is it a quibble occasioned by 
the intervention of Cuba, whence it is under- 
stood that large supplies have been derived ? 
And did the inter-state slave-trade escape 
Mr. Cass’s memory while denouncing the 
trade as indefensible? Mr. Cass knows as 
well as anybody, the opinion of constitutional 

- lawyers she were any thing but abolitionists, 

—and Mr. Webster for one,—that Congress 
has power to prohibit a slave-trading between 
the States; and no late denunciations of such 
traffic in the name of the Federal Govern- 
ment can countervail the practical encourage- 
ment given by Mr. Cass as an American 
statesman, to the whole institution, through- 
out his long career. If he had thought so ill 
of it on the high seas as he assumes to do, he 
would not have been inveterate about the 
right of search, at the time of the Ashburton 
treaty, and to this day, because, if the com- 
mon object of the parties to the treaty was to 
stop the slave-trade, both must have been 
willing to subject the innocence of their mer- 
chant shipping to a common test. But, in 
the midst of the very correspondence in which 
the American statesman boasts of the anxiety 
-of his government at all times to detect and 
punish slave-traders, he comes out with the 
-declaration that “the slave-trade has been 
recognized by the nations of the earth as a 
lawful commerce from the earliest periods of 
history.” It is not surprising that, after this, 
he says, “ Search or visit, it is equally an as- 
sqult on the independence of nations.” Per- 
haps we are as far from admiring the method 
of proceeding on one ground as Mr. Cass is 
on another: and we may agree with him that 
while there is a demand for slaves there will 
bea slave-trade under all impediments. But 
the remarkable inconsistencies which appear 
in Mr. Cass’s statements and reasonings in- 
spire a strong curiosity to see how they were 
met by Lord Napier. 

This brings us to the second point suggested 
by the whole incident. We have a new hint 
here of the mischief of our practice of diplo- 
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matic secrecy. By the fatal method of treat- 
ing with foreign powers, which enables our 
Ministers to dispose of our national reputa- 
tion as they please while acting and thes cl 
in our name, we have lately sunk to a point 
of disreputableness, for which our Clarendons, 
Palmerstons, and Malmsburys should be 
judged, and not we, the peo ile of England, 
who knew nothing of what they were doing, 
and can only express our indignation when it 
is too late. It is highly important for us to 
know what Lord Napier said in reply to Mr. 
Cass’s ingenious historical allegations and 
litical reasonings. We cannot be sure till we 
see the entire correspondence, how far Lord 
Napier is qualified by knowledge to confute 
his antagonist, however confident we may feel 
of his right convictions and intentions. It 
may be true that the partial publication before 
us 18 a device to amuse the American people 
in the crisis of the Kansas Bill, and propitiate 
their complacency; and it may be true that 
the device was too gross, and that the Presi- 
dent and his friends are annoyed at the re- 
sult; but not the less are we, as a people, dis- 
abled for action and perplexed in our inten- 
tions, by being kept in the dark as to our 
Ambassador’s replies in this case. Mr. Cass 
speaks of “ several letters” of Lord Napier’s. 

hen shall we see them? It will hardly do 
to tell us that there would be peril to the pub- 
lic service in our seeing them while the other 
side of the correspondence is on board every 
American ship all round the coasts of the 
Republic, and read in all companies, from the 
saloons of Astor House to the rawest log-hut 
from Nebraska to Florida. We must have 
Lord Niapier’s letters,’ and Count Walewski’s 
version of his interview with the American 
Ambassador. 





From The Spectatos. 
OUR RELATIONS WITH SARDINIA. 


In the absorbing excitement of the great 
Indian debate, it is to be feared that the posi- 
tion of the Sardinian question may be forgot- 
ten. Without any minute reference to dates, 
the diplomatic situation, so far as it has been 
disclosed to the world, may be described as 
being briefly of this kind. The English Leg- . 
islature received certain assurances from Lord 
Malmsbury and Mr. Disraeli, which, without 
being of a very specific or categorical kind, pro- 
duced the impression that this country and 
Sardinia were in cordial concert and accord: 
that a line had been taken, and suggestions 
made for the adjustment of the difference with 
Naples, which were satisfactory to Sardinia 
That state was virtually represented as follow- 
ing our lead, in full confidence in our inten- 
tions and good will. This view of the sub- 





ject was, however, much modified subsequently 
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by the report of a discussion in the Pied- 
montese Chambers, in which it appeared that 
the satisfaction of Sardinia was not so entire 
and unequivocal as was supposed. Subse- 
quent explanations, of a somewhat journalis- 
tic or unofficial kind, seem to show that the 
difference between Sardinia and England, as 
to the practical step to be taken for procuring 
justice and averting hostilities, was not with- 
out significance. It would appear that Eng- 
land proposed arbitration, but that Sardinia 
declined to submit to more than mediation. 
The distinction is of great practical impor- 
tance. The submission to an arbitrator would 
imply that Naples has much more of an ar- 
guable case in the matter than seems true to 
any except Neapolitan authorities. And it is 
not easy to see how we can justifiably have 
urged upon Piedmont to submit to judicial 
consideration a question which by our demand 
of indemnity for Park and Watt we have al- 
ready decided one way: it being clear that 
the case of the Sardinian subjects still held in 
Neapolitan durance, and to Neapolitan juris- 
diction, is not distinguishable from that of the 
English engineers. The selection of a medi- 


ator, on the other hand, admits no more than 
that there is a difference and quarrel between 
two states, so serious that the ultimate tonse- 

uences of international dispute are most 
likely to be avoided by an impartial go-be- 


tween, anxious for peace, and preserving the 
principals from the irritation of direct and) 
angry intercourse. Nothing more of an au- 
thentic kind has come to light in the way of 





facts. But public sentiment in Piedmont ap- 
pears to be excited and anxious as to the atti-| 
tude of England. We are supposed to be| 
backing out of the obligations we gre under | 
to support Piedmont; endeavoring to find, 
. Ha a or “constructions,” or “ inter- 
pretations,” relieving us from the duty of 
standing heartily by Sardinia. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult and irksome to reason specula- 
tively upon the actual facts of contemporary 
history which are transacting themselves be- 
hind the curtain all the while. But it is im- 
possible not to remark that our difficulties 
with that most equivocal ally, the Emperor of 
the French, and the history of the Eastern 
question during these last two years, have 
brought us into a connection with Austria, 
that raises a serious conflict of motives, and 
makes our attitude towards Piedmont more 
than equivocal. However, it is quite certain 
that public opinion in England will not toler- 
ate anything short of full justice to Sardinia 
in this quarrel. It will be a great gain to the 
British empire, if the events of the dispute 
teach the valuable lesson that its greatest 
strength would be in wise rulers, righteous | 
purposes, and itself; and not in alliances with | 
mere military powers, with half-bankrupt ex-| 
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chequers, and discontented populations, who 
are a source of greater weakness .than -the 
empty exchequer. The old principle of me- 
chanical balance in European affairs is break- 
ing down rapidly. All discerning men can 
see this. It will be well for England if she 
can find a true statesman, able. to work out 
with safety and honor the inevitable transition 
to the policy of “ principles.” 





From The Spectator, 22 May. 
THE HYENE DUEL. 


THE late duel has excited a strong feeling 
in France, and if the outrage is felt less 
poignantly in England, it has perhaps created 
more disgust. It is the malignant sign of a 
very malignant disorder in the French body 
politic. It violates every principle which can 
render the practice of duelling tolerable ; if, 
indeed, any thing can. Instead of being an 
appeal to equal-handed combat, to a sense of 
honor and chivalrous feeling, it amounts to an 
arrangement by which a certain class can 
pronounce sentence of death upon every man 
who offends it. In this country assassination 
is detested; but in Paris is committed, and we 
wait anxiously to see whether with impunity 
or not, a crime which greatly transcends that 
of the political assassin; for instead of being 
a combination to bring down the head of a 
powerful system, it is the leaguing of many 


| against a single individual. ‘The particular 


circumstances under which the crime was car- 
ried out, confirm its malignity, and increase 
its atrocity. After the first combat, in the 
moment of victory, M. Henri de Pene made 
an apology for his really trifling and play- 
ful strictures. His antagonist, however, had 
come to the field, not even with seconds after 
the old fashion, but with forty. We were 
told there was a burst of indignation in France, 
because we did not on the impulse of the mo- 
ment alter our laws to prevent conspiracies to 
murder out of our own jurisdiction ; but here 
is a murder, and a conspiracy to do it, within 
France itself. There is no doubt that under 
our laws, whether common law, statute law, 
or law of honor, so far as that code may be 
called in, M. Hyéne and his associates on the 
field could be indicted for conspiracy to mur- 
der; little doubt also that they would be 
convicted and punished as criminals, probably 
with penal servitude. Our powerful Emperor 
who had three of the conspirators against 
himself decapitated, is only able to place one 
of the conspirators against his beloved France 
and society under arrest.* 


* M. de Hyéne may be-the descendant of an 
officer who had the same, or a similar name, in the 
days of the first Napoleon, whom we have before 
mentioned. The hospitable Genoese gave him an 
entertainment at which there was exhibited a 
great transparency representing a hyena, various 
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The incident marks the social degradation 
which has fallen upon the French people. 
They have to vote, by order, for the represen- 
tatives imposed upon them; those representa- 
tives have to endorse the imperial budget, to 
order. The great French nation has to live 
in tutelage; all its spontaneous energy and 
genius are repressed or exiled; and it has 
therefore to submit itself to the dictate of in- 
ferior men. The duel is a drama which com- 

etely exposes the actual position of France. 
M. de Péne, although maintaining himself by 
the exercise of his pen, was a gentleman by 
birth, education, manners, and feeling. The 
conduct of his antagonist almost shows that 
he was the reverse in all those respects, or if 
he had a Benealogy, he has lowered it to his 
own level. But under the new régime the 
gentleman is made subject to the Hyene. 

The political aspect of the case is even more 
grave. The Emperor has professed through- 
out to act in the the name of “ France”; but 
in order to attain the unrestrained power 
which was necessary to his scheme, he has 
been obliged to create this pampered and un- 
restrainable French Army. We have long 
suspected the Pretorian spirit; it is now 
openly exulting in its outrages, not upon Eng- 
land, or Italy, or Germany, but upon the 
French people. It has arrived at such a 
pitch that you must not laugh at its spurs un- 
der pain of death. The Empire, therefore, 
as well as France, is subordinated to this 
modern underbred and vulgar burlesque of 
Pretorianism. The power which Napoleon 
intended to. create for himself, with certain 
overweening and fanatical notions more or 
less elevated, turns out in practice to have 
been made for men of this stamp, and the 
fencing master has become the true despot in 
France. Moralists have through all ages 
pointed out the degrading effect of absolute 
power upon him who possesses it. There is 
an art in.the despotism of the Emperor, which 
would restrain itself by a certain taste, a tem- 
pooeee in its own indulgence, to avoid ex- 

austion and reaction; but the Pretorian 
despot whom he has called into existence is 
of a lower stamp, and the unearned posses- 
sion of absolute power has made him, like 
Thomas Hood’s bad Bashaw, who killed his 
wife for giving him a daughter instead of a 
son, “ wicked—to a fault.” 





From The Spectator, 29 May. 
THE HYENNE GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE. 


THE scandal of the recent duel in Paris 
does not appear to have been exaggerated in 
the earlier accounts; on the contrary, it be- 


cupids garlanding him with flowers; and the Gen- 

oese courtiers explained the purport of this alle- 
‘ory: “ Les amours sont nous, la béte c’est vous.” 
he allegory’ was prophetic. 
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comes more serious through the explanations 
of those who provoked it; and their offence 
against the law, against decency and honor, 
is aggravated by their subsequent proceed- 
ings. A suburban journal of Paris has been 
compelled to print an account of the duel 
signed by an officer of the 9th Chasseurs, 
and countersigned by forty-one of his brother 
officers; and in this authenticated version by 
the apologists of M. Hyenne, we have in 
many respects the worst account of the affair 
and its motives, The original point, which is 
described as having been an “ insult to all the 
officers of the Army,” is cited. In giving an 
account of a soirée, “This journal [the 
Figaro] said,‘ Remarkable improvement, the 
inevitable sub-lieutenant was not there’”; 
and the chastisement designed for the writer 
by the army, therefore, is an intimation to 
the press, and to others whom it may con- 
cern, that they must not comment on the 
presence, absence, or demeanor of officers at 
private parties ; to do so is a crime subjectin 
the criminal to capital punishment. M 
Courtiel, the officer who first challenged M. 
Henri de Péne, is said to be a younger man 
than his comrade, and duels have been fought 
for the merest trifles; but it was after that 
duel Was fought that M. Hyenne, one of M. 
Courtiel’s seconds, insisted upon a second 
combat, enforced it by “ an insulting gesture,” 
and wounded his adversary, as we alread 
know; and it is M. Rogé, the other second, 
who writes this authenticated apology. The 
Industriel has also given offence, because, in 
the first account of the duel, it was stated 
that after M. Courtiel was wounded, “ M. 
Hyenne thought fit to take up the affair.” 
“This way of telling the story,” says the 
military manifesto, “is insulting and incor- 
rect, for M. Hyenne did not avenge M. Cour- 
tiel but the entire Army,” And _ in this 
letter it is asserted “in the most unequivoca. 
manner,” that “ M. de Péne was responsible 
for his article not only to an individual but to 
a class.” 

The outrage does not stop here. This 
letter, so coolly proclaiming the principles 
on which the officers of the Army intend 
to act, was conveyed to the office of the Jn- 
dustriel by forty-two officers in uniform. In 
the same letter the conduct of M. Hyenne is 
described as “the entirely proper conduct of 
that officer,” and the Army is pronounced te 
be “a good judge in affairs of honor.” ‘Tak+ 
ing all the facts together, therefore, our firsi 
inference is confirmed. It is proclaimed by 
the officers of the Army, that civilians must 
not make comments upon military men, must 
not notice their proceedings at private parties, 
must not express pleasure at their absence, 
must not report their duels except in terms 
previously approved,—must not criticize the 
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way in which they take the law into their 
own hands, must not in fact venture to ex- 
press opinions. If they do, they are to be 
regarded as levelling insults at a class; "7 
are liable to a series of engagements wit 
professional fighters ; the only tribunal before 
which they are to appeal is the Army, “a 
good judge in affairs of honor”; and they 
must not even carry the appeal to the Court 
of Cassation of society except in terms sanc- 
tioned by the military court. Should civilians 
depart from the edicts thus laid down, they 
will be visited by bodies of the military in 
uniform. The Army, therefore, is both judge 
and police; it does not await the permis- 
sion of the Emperor or of its superior offi- 
cers, but considers itself to be an indepen- 
dent power in the state, above the ordinary 
tribunals. \ 
These events are in every way calamities in 
their significance ; they mark the degradation 
of France more positively and coarsely than 
it has yet been defined. Hitherto the Army 
has, in a certain covert way, been understood 
to rule in state affairs; it has now intruded 
its jurisdiction into private life, it has super- 
seded even the police in society. Oppression 
and active interference, such as this, become 
dangerous even to the Government; so dan- 
gerous, that the excess would be checked, if 
that Government were not at the mercy of its 
own military creatures. The Emperor, then, 
must have fallen under the military heel as 
well as society. It is bad for any country to 
be thus under the control of an Army, but 
far worse when the gentlemen of a leading 
country in Europe are exhibited in degrading 
subjection to those whose acts proclaim them 
to be not only forgetful of the rules of gentle 
society and of honor, but actually ignorant of 
such rules. What for example can be more 
brutal, more cowardly, or more incompatible 
with the rudest idea of honor, than. the en- 
forcement of duels in succession by a whole 
class against an individual? It is true that 
classes and orders have in former times taken 
offence at individual acts, but in such cases 
they have elected some member to represent 
them, and have not endeavored to overwhelm 
a single — by the combination of many. 
The vaunted Army of France, therefore, has 
degenerated into an organization of ruffian- 
ism, and it is the conduct of that army which 
the law, the imperial police, the Emperor 
himself stand aside to witness in passive com- 
plicity. There are other signs that different 
forms of interference with the French, whether 
on the part of the police, or the soldiery, be- 
come intolerable. Men of science are de- 
we of even their photographic presses, 
est the machinery of art should be used for 
purposes of political conspiracy in the public- 
ation of circulars, so universal is the spirit of 
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disaffection supposed to be. By some com- 
bination following upon the councils, which 
the Emperor has held with the great capital- - 
ists, a plan has at last been struck out to 
suspend the sale of shares in order to lull the 
market; and the soldier-minister of the in- 
terior has issued a ridiculous circular to the 
trustees of charitable foundations, half-advis- 
ing, halfcommanding them to sell the real 
estates they hold in trust, in order to give the 
charities the benefit of investment in the 
Rente. So obstinate is the depression of 
trade and the Bourse, that childish devices of 
this kind are thought absolutely necessary to 
suspend a commercial crash ; and while trade 
is powerless under the influence of political 
uneasiness, the bullies of the army are alarm- 
ing, or rather disquieting Paris with these 
bravadoes. It looks very like the beginning 
of the end. 

The following letter, describing the “Hyena” 
duel, has been inserted in the Industriel of 
St. Germain, at the request of the officers of 
the 1st Cuirassiers of the Guard, who went to 
the office of the journal in a body and’ in 
uniform, ready “in case of need to require 
its insertion.” The publishers remonstrated ; 
the officers considered that evidence of a 
“case of need.” 

“ Abbeville, May 20. 

“Gentlemen—Figaro, in ‘its number of 
May 6, inserted an article which was an insult 
to all the officers of the army. In giving an 
account of a soirée this journal said, ‘ Re- 
markable improvement—the inevitable sub- 
lieutenant was not there, &c. On reading 
this article, M. Courtiel, a sub-lieutenant of 
the 9th Chasseurs, in garrison at Amiens, ad~ 
dressed a letter to M. de Péne, (the ‘Nemo’ 
of Figaro,) the author of the article, callin 
upon him for satisfaction for the insult. Al- 
most simultaneously M. Hyenne, an officer of 
the same regiment, in garrison at Abbeville, 
also sent a challenge to M.de Péne. No 
answer was sent to either of these letters, but 
Figaro, of the 13th, contained a second 
article, replying, in coarse terms, to M. Cour- 
tiel’s letter. Thereupon this officer came to 
Paris, accompanied by his two seconds, MM. 
Hyenne and Rogé. The meeting between 
M.de Péne and M. Courtiel took place in 
Vesinet wood. M. Courteil having received: 
a wound in the fore-part of his arm was com- 

elled to renounce the combat which had 
een of very short duration (one minute.) 
M. Hyenne, then approaching M. de Péne, 
addressed him with the most perfect coolness, 
and the following dialogue occurred—‘I also, 
sir, wrote to you on the subject of your 
article, and I signed my name to my letter. 
Do you remember it?’ ‘ Yes, sir, I do.’ 
‘Then you owe me satisfaction, and I demand 
it of you.’ ‘But it would be very difficult 
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for me to fight with all the officers of the 
army.’ ‘ You have insulted them all, and 
they have all the right to force you to draw 
the sword.’ ‘I refer tomy seconds.’ In this 
state of things the seconds having intimated 
their intention to leave the ground, M. 
Hyenne urgently repeated his demand to 
fight. He told these gentlemen that he was 
determined to fight M. de Péne, and that if a 
meeting were refused he should be under the 

ainful necessity of insulting him. M. de 

éne and his seconds continuing to refuse, M. 
Hynne, after a last entreaty, which produced 
no effect, used an insulting gesture (a chique- 
naud) towards his adversary, who thereupon 
asked his seconds what he should do, They 
replied ‘ You must fight.’ But one of them 
objected that M. Hyenne ought not to be 
allowed to measure swords with an adversary 
whose method of fighting he had just had an 
opportunity of studying. M. Hyenne, who 
had pistols about him, insisted that M. de 
Pene should choose the arm which he pre- 
ferred. The sword was chosen, and M. de 
Pene received two wounds. We think it 
necessary to give you all the details of this 
double meeting, in order that your opinion 
may not be misled by reading the contradic- 
tory and malicious comments of certain jour- 
nals. For instance, in the Industriel of St. 


Germain, which first gave an account of the 


duel, it was stated that after M. Courtiel was 
wounded M. Hyenne thought fit to take u 
the affair. This way of telling the story is 
insulting and incorrect, for M. Hyenne did 
not avenge M. Courtiel, but the entire army. 
This is the proper place to assert in the most 
unequivocal manner that M. de Péne was re- 
sponsible for his article, not only to an individual 
but to aclass. In the Figaro Programme 
of the 17th, M. de Villemessont, in allusion 
. to the energetic and calm intervention of M. 
Hyenne, calls it an ‘indescribable scene.’ 
He takes care to notice only the provocation, 
and passes over the entirely proper conduct 
of that officer. The army, which is such a 
good judge in affairs of honor, will appreciate 
the facts. The officers of the cavalry and 
artillery of the guard, as well as those of the 
84th Regiment, have spontaneously assured 
me of their entire sympathy. Gentlemen, 
my desire is that the army, to whom the 
original insult was addressed, should know 
precisely in what way it was avenged. 

“ (Signed) RoGk, one of the seconds.” 

M. de Péne is still in a dangerous state, 
but hopes of his recovery are entertained. 
The Mémorial d’Amiens states that “ M. 
Courtiel and M. Hyenne, principals in the 
two duels with M. de Pene, and M. Rogé, 
second to these gentlemen, all three officers 
in the 9th Regiment of Chasseurs, in garrison 
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at Abbeville, have been summoned by the 
Juge d’Instruction of Versailles to appear be- 
fore him and undergo an interrogatory. The 
proprietor of the Figaro has also been re- 
quired to attend.” 

The Minister of War, wishing to stop the 
consequences of the duel between M. de Péne 
and Lieutenant Hyenne, has addressed a 
circular to the Colonels commanding regi 
ments to forbid the writing of letters by 
officers to the directors of newspapers; add- 
ing that the “ honor ” of the army stands too 
high in the estimation of the French people 
and of the whole world to be affected by the 
ill-timed pleasantry of an obscure journal. 
There was nothing against the “honor” of 
the army in the Figaro ; the paragraph had 
merely reference to their demeanor in society. 





Louis NAPOLEON.—It is questionable 
whether the inscrutable and unscrupulous 
man, who is now supreme over the French 
people, would give up his ye without a 
struggle, if he could possibly help it; and 
whether he would quite so easily be caught 
off his guard as Charles the Tenth, Louis 
Philippe, or the Republican chiefs of 1851. 
This, however, is a French question. The 

uestion for other European countries is, how 
ar their interests may be jeopardized by his 
recklessness, and whether, having gained a 
throne by a home coup d'état, he may not try 
to preserve it by a foreign exploit, that might 
avert his fall if not restore his popularity. 
The more imminent the Imperial danger may 
seem at home, the greater the precautions 
that should be taken Zonk, to guard against 
a stroke of despair.— Spectator, 29 May. 





From The Spectator 29-May. 

THE RED SEA AND EUPHRATES LINES. 

THE Times throws out a good suggestion, 
probably not without some reason for doing 
so: it is that the two lines of telegraph, b 
the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, s all bo 
be carried out. The suggestion tends mate- 
rially to diminish the objections to either 
route, and would probably double the advan- 
tages of both; for we are convinced that the 
mere question of expense is one that must 
not for a moment be entertained; indeed for 
some years there must be, if simple prudence 
be consulted, an outlay far exceeding the ap- 
parent necessity, considered solely with ref- 
erence to immediate objects. The promoters 
of the rival lines have been successful only in 
frustrating each other. The route by the 
Persian Gulf is recommended by being capa- 
ble of speedy construction, cheap, and “ offer- 
ing information,” says the Times, “ from in- 
termediate regions, whence, judging from the 
present policy of Russia, such means are 
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likely henceforth to be most important.” 
That by the Red Sea is more under our own 
control, less liable to interruption from the 
disorder of native tribes, with their doubtful 
allegiance, and it coincides with our ordinary 
route to India. The objection to the Eu- 
phrates line is, that it is liable to be cut off, 
either by the spontaneous barbarism of native 
tribes, or by foreign intrigues, Russian for ex- 
ample. The grand objection to the Suez 
route is, that the promoters have never yet 
mustered a subscribed capital. The conduct 
of the late Government appeared to be dic- 
tated by an a priori prejudice against the 
Suez plan, and a strange favor shown to. the 
Euphrates route, which had a look of favor- 
ing certain — sroprietors, whose prop- 
erty in India would be rendered much more 
valuable by the accession of this telegraphic 
property, to say nothing of a contemplated 
fine of railway. These objections are practi- 
cal. The encouragement of both routes tends 
to remove the objections. Manifestly a little 
favor would soon raise the capital for the Suez 
line, which would on the whole be that best 
guaranteed by the constant traffic which is 
making the Red Sea an Anglo-Indian high- 
way. ‘The existence of both lines also would 
much tend to diminish any motives for the 
destruction of either of them, and in the case 
of accidents there would be no stoppage of 
communication. Thus the cost for the double 
construction appears to be the guarantee for 
maintaining either of the lines even singly. 
Indeed we say there must, for efficiency of 
communication, be a great surplus expendi- 
ture: while the telegraph is in operation it 
will be absolutely essential, for some time to 
come, to maintain, perhaps to increase, cer- 
tainly to accelerate, the communication by the 
ordinary means. Nothing could be more con- 
venient to our enemies than an absolute reli- 
ance of our Government and our trading 
public upon any telegraphic line alone. It is 
obvious that for the purpose of speedy inter- 
course, we must be prepared, in peace as well 
as in war time, to keep up the speediest 
steam-ship transit, in anticipation that the 
two lines of telegraph might both be broken 
inasingle night; for independently of acci- 
dent, which might without any very great 
improbability inflict such an injury, it is obvi- 
ous that the means of inflicting it would be 
quite purchasable by any power disposed to 
lay out the requisite amount of cash in bribery. 
Heretofore the conduct of our Government 
has been so unintelligibly indiscreet that it 
can be accounted for only by wild guesses 
such as Mr. Urquhart would venture; and 
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the same remark applies to the opposition 
which “ England ” has offered to the construc- 
tion of a canal through the Isthmus of Suez. 
For some time we believed that the engineer- 
ing difficulties of this work would preclude its 
execution; but the investigations which M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps has, with so much 
ability and energy, caused to be made in the 
district, go far to counteract that unfavorable 
impression. His reports, and they appear in 
the main to be trustworthy, would prove that 
such difficulties are not so great as many that 
have been overcome for less objects. But, it 
is said, England sets her face against the 
scheme, since it would open the route to India 
for all the world as well as herself. But wh 
should not the road to India be opened to all 
the world? England has not, since Peel’s 
day, rested the maintenance of her power 
upon any kind of “ protection.” Our strength 
is not to be preserved if we trust to the acci- 
dent of a natural dike, which any living engi- 
neer could cut through if allowed; on the 
contrary, so long as we maintain a monopoly 
of the route to the East, exclusively by favor 
of natural difficulties, we restrict the profits 
of our Eastern estates, and expose ourselves 
to incursions through the ingenuity of foreign 
powers. Let us throw open the route, and 
what must be the effect? That other coun- 
tries will become more commercial than they 
are, other nations will enlarge their intercourse 
with the East, with each other, and with our- 
selves, and the great guarantees of peace 
must be multiplied on all hands. Are we 
afraid of competition in this race? Is it not, 
on the contrary, a race in which every runner 
wins his prize, exactly proportionate to the 
prizes of the rest? Let us inveigle all the 
nations of Europe and of America to approach 
us in the amplest commerce that can be de- 
veloped out of our Eastern empire; and if 
we simply do justice to the invention, energy, 
and perseverance which we boast, we can keep 
the start, which we already have, with some- 
thing like a proportion of advance. In that 
free trade of internatignal intercourse we 
should of necessity be the dominant state, 
through the power of our example, our 
greater weight in capital, and the influence 
which we must possess in that great partner- 
ship from the last reason. No course more 
conducive to the safety and ascendancy of 
England could be invented, than spontane- 
ously to abolish any, éven accidental, monop- 
oly of the East, and to throw wide open the 
portals of the Red Sea, though we™were to. 
constitute M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, ‘as he 
so well deserves to be, the doorkeeper. 
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From The Spectator, 29 May. 
MR. RAREY’S TEACHING. 

In France they are going through the 
hard and apparentiy impracticable lesson of 
trying to eat their horses: in England we 
are learning to make friends of our horses ; 
and the lesson taught by practical Mr. Rarey 
appears to be a good deal more successful 
and profitable than that inculeated by the 
philosophic Geoffroi St. Hilaire. By degrees 
Mfr. Rarey’s system, which has hitherto been 
told as a secret to six or seven hundred peo- 
ple who paid ten guineas apiece for the ex- 
clusive information, is gradually oozing out: 
and no confidences are broken when some 
slight hints of his last lecture in London are 
given to an expectant public. At that meet- 
ing the new pupils found the teacher in the 
riding enclosure of the Roundhouse; the 
famous horse Cruiser, “clothed and in his 
right mind,” assisted at the séance. He 
showed his regenerated condition by a sub- 
dued, perhaps saddened, yet mild and con- 
templative demeanor. The horse who was 
chosen as the subject of the lecture appears 
to have been an animal of no peculiar vices. 
The Professor went through his method be- 
fore his puyils, explaining each part of the 
process as he executed it; making no secret, 
showing that he relied upon no trick, and 
avowing for the thousandth time that his dis- 
covery rested exclusively upon an observation 
of the horse, of his disposition, of the mo- 
tives which work within the recesses of the 
equine breast. Without drugs, without aids 
and appliances, without a whip, spur, or 
tareat, meeting the horse as a stranger, Mr. 
Rarey can reduce him at once to his will, 
make him follow his new master, lie down, 
turn over, take the teacher’s head between 
his legs, serve the purpose of a sofa, listen 
to the beating of a drum not only without 
fear or anger, but on this occasion with a 
liveliness as marked as the obedience; the 
horse being perfectly docile and positively 
“ frisky.” 

A bonne-bouche was reserved for the con- 
clusion. No horse, however savage, is proved 
to be beyond the jurisdiction of this new 
master; but a question had arisen whether 
the system would hold good with the conge- 
ner of the horse, the hitherto untameable 
zebra. The Zotlogical Society kindly placed 
one of these animals at the professor's dis- 
> Neither blandishments nor biscuits 

ad ever yet subdued this creature to ra- 
tional demeanor; and the zebra entered the 
enclosure with every sign of furious dislike 
for the whole transaction. Indeed, though 
not unconvinced by Mr. Rarey’s peculiar 
logic, he kept up to the last a savage scream 
by way of protest, and before leaving. the 
enclosure bit defiantly at one of the grooms, 
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as if to prove that his temper was still sub- 
stantially that which he inherited from his 
ancestors. But he could not wholly with- 
stand the firm gentleness of the horsemaster. 
Although with a reluctant cry, he obeyed 
even as the horses had done; he followed, 
he lay down, he turned over in the new 
equine fashion; and at last he submitted to 
be patted by the hand of one of Mr. Rarey’s 
fair pupils. For those who when he sprun 
into the enclosure, looked to the strength o 
the barrier which protected them as their 
only safety, now approached him without fear 
or hesitation. 

Mr. Rarey calls the principle of his method 
“ my discovery,” and justly ; for if some have 
before prt A upon its guiding principle, 
they have not generalized it, constructed an 
art upon it, or reduced it to a system. If we 
may now believe the stories of those “ whis- 
perers” who have subdued the horse to their 
will, they have either arrived at their secret 
without understanding it, which is most pro- 
bable, or they treated their secret as empi- 
rics, and kept it to themselves. Numbers, 
from the Arab of the desert to the common- 
est omnibus-driver, have found that some- 
thing more than the principle of kindness . 
could master the horse. It is the establish- 
ing of complete mental communication with 
the beast. Thus, amongst the obscurest 
hackney-carriage-drivers of the metropolis, 
there is a man who can put a pair. of cattle, 
not remarkable in appearance or condition, 
to high speed in trotting or galloping, simply 
by the sound of his feet upon the foot-board; 
can evoke signs of sympathy from them, by 
a kind word; and can in this way beat the 
finest horses and the most distinguished 
drivers, though one of his humble beasts had 
been literally rescued from the knacker’s. 
This is a kind of competition with the 
knacker rather more successful than that 
which M. Geoffroi St. Hilaire and his pupils 
are now attempting in France, with what 
stomach they can. 

Mr. Rarey’s success has of course prompted 
a very obvious and natural question. A 
learned witness before the Select Committee 
on medical qualifications, early in the cent: 
being asked whether he prescribed for ant 
mals, answered, “Yes, I sometimes doctors 
cows, and sometimes humans.” Mr. Rarey 
has shown the true principle of the govern- 
ment for horses ;:. he has extended his system 
to zebras; we know on the authority of the 
poem, “If I had a donkey,” that the system 
may be extended to asses, and why should it 
stop short of “humans?” It is evidently 
very sound economy. Even as applied to 
horses alone, it must result in many kinds of 
saving. There is no doubt that the nervous 
excitement occasioned by the whipping and 
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scourging, now proved to be useless, has oc- 
casioned more wear and tear than all that 
‘hard work, even of a London omnibus horse, 
which dooms him to the knacker’s in five 
years. Our humble friend, the Rarey “ born 
to blush unseen,” has proved that the horse’s 
life may be entended beyond the knacker’s 
term. How much of risk and injury, if not 
of death, has been caused by the viciousness 
or imperfect management of the horse? 
We have found a way by which the animal 
can be rendered more valuable, and the pre- 
mium on life assurance, even for “sporting 

ents,” reduced. But how vast the economy 
if the same principle could be extended to 
the human animal! There is not a country 
in the world where the saving would not ex- 
ceed the power of calculation. The treat- 
ment which Crusier had undergone before 
the Rarey era, completely illustrates what 
we may call the Austrian principle. The 
animal was a terror to his rulers; the ad- 
ministrative — kept the door of the sta- 
ble perpetually closed; or opened it by fits 
and starts, to introduce food with a “lon 
pole;” till at last the creature grew wild 
with bondage, and was wont to reduce an 
new stall into which he was placed “ to luci- 
fer matches” by his frantic behavior. He 
was under a repressive system analogous to 
that established in Paris; and he was in a 
state of constant émeute. All these re- 
straints which harrassed the poor animal 
until he was nearly out of his wits, were pro- 
nounced to be “necessary” by the authori- 
ties of that day. Mr. Rarey throws open 
the stable-door, approaches the noble beast 
with nothing but the words of kindness, and 
governs him as if the hand of the master 
were possessed of a spell. There is no se- 
cret in the principle. Mr. Rarey has studied 
the nature of the animal to be governed, and 
rules him by calling forth the motives of the 
horse himself. There is no reason why ex- 
actly the same method should not be ap- 
plied to the human biped. Mr. Rarey, by 
the way, might solve a very difficult aad Na 
in his own land by arranging the mode of its 
application to the negro... "We have already 
mentioned another Rareyj called Walter 
Crofton, who has had considerable success in 
applying the system to “the dangerous class- 
es” of this country. Any true friend of 
Louis Napoleon who does not wish him to 
be thrown off the saddle and trampled on, 
woud perhaps hint to him that a method so 
successful with the horse, the ass, and the 
zebra, might not be altogether impracticable 
with the French nation. 

One of the purest saints in the calendar, 
St. Francis of Assisi, was wont to call the 
animals he kept and daily fed with his own 
hand, his “ brothers and sisters.” ‘This has 
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always been regarded as an ebullition of 
mere ‘sentiment. But perhaps it pointed to 
a deeper practical moral insight into ques- 
tions affecting the dealing of man with man, 
as well as with beast, than has usually been 
seen in the words. 





THE MORMON FLIGHT. 


It is not quite easy to understand the mor 
tive which has impelled the Mormons to abanr 
don Utah and seek a new home in the wilds 
of Mexico. The rumor that they have merely 
withdrawn from the city in order to fortify 
themselves elsewhere, is clearly absurd-—for 
if they were resolved to fight they would have 
done it in advance of their settlements and 
for their protection, rather than after having 
abandoned them to the enemy. They have ~ 
unquestionably abandoned their city ;—and 
the question will occur to every one how it is 
that a population of a hundred thousand souls, 
with houses, lands, homes, cities and settle- 
ments which they have created with incredi- 
ble diligence and perseverance, should aban- 
don them all, and, plunging into the desert, 
seek shelter in a foreign and, in all proba- 
bility, a hostile country? What motive, suf- 
ficiently cogent, can we allege, for this incal- 
culable sacrifice ? Such hazards the enslaved 
Israelites might run to escape their Egyptian 
masters. ‘Trojans, expelled from a ruined 
capital, followed their pious chief about the 
seas. But behind the Mormon there is nei- 
ther servitude nor desolation. He has appa-. 
rently the alternative of remaining in. his 
chosen home with the comforts around him 
which his own industry has placed there; 
maintaining his own religion and social insti- 
tutions ; submitting only to the mildest reflec- 
tion of a distant Government ; making in his 
legislative assembly his own laws: and pro- 
ceeding indefinitely in his chosen political 
and social career :—or of sacrificing all he 
possesses, and wandering into. new and un- 
trodden lands. How shall we account for 
- + eae course they have seen fit to 
take 

We are inclined to believe that the secret 
of the Mormon hatred of active American 
rule, backed by an army, rests upon two 
grounds, the incompatibility of their land ten- 
ures with American law, and the substitution 
of the common profligacy of great cities for 
their systemized poly amy, which the pres- 
ence cf an army would introduce. : 

In ‘sis appropriation of the Great Basin, 
Brigham Young assumed to himself and his 
Saints the absolute ownership of the soil. 
Without annexation the assumption might ea- 
sily have been made good. But with annexa; 
tion came the paramount claim of the Federal 
Gcvernment to the land,—the General Land 
System, with its surveys, preémption rights, 
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bounty land warrants, and the bulk of that|subornation of Executive officers of the 
heavy, but admirable apparatus, which has} Courts; but when these only lead on a power, 
worked so well in the States, and other Ter-| which at once seizes the soil and ousts the oc- 
ritories. Obviously, with the exertion of | cupant from what he has been taught to re- 
Federal authority all the titles then existing | gard as his own, the business assumes a shape 
in Utah would be worthless. Cities were} with which Young has no mode of contend- 
springing into existence, towns growing like ing. 
mushrooms overnight; great public works ‘he other consideration is perhaps less di- 
were undertaken; farms were fenced in and | rect, but scarcely less potent in its influence. 
cultivated; settlements were extending to| Polygamy has become a cardinal feature of 
California on the one hand, and towards New- | Mormonism, and although it is the newest it 
Mexico on the other. All these movements | is probably the last which they would abandon. 
would be disturbed, perhaps stopped, by the | Its maintenance requires the isolation of the 
disturbance of land-titles ; for there was every | community in which it exists. It could not 
indication that the Mormon occupancy, even | stand against the influences of an outside so- 
upon lands actually appropriated and im-/|ciety. The experience which the Mormons 
‘ oe, would not be regarded by the Federal | have had upon this point convinces their lead- 
overnment as standing upon the same foot-| ers of this fact. One of the charges which 
ing with Mexican land-titles found subsisting | Young has most vehemently urged against the 
in California and New-Mexico. It seemed in | Federal officers, both civil and military, which 
the highest degree likely that every man own- | have been sent among them, has been that 
ing improved land would be called to pay for | they seduced their wives away, hnd broke up 
it again, whenever the Federal surveyor had | their marriage system ;—and there has un- 
. accomplished his labors. For eight years he | doubtedly been abundant foundation for the 
has not been allowed to proceed. One after | reproach. There is no doubt at all that the 
another has given up the task in despair. He | presence of these men among them has very 
has been harassed by Indians, his assistants | greatly disturbed the established system of 
nave proved worthless, or have vanished ; | society among the Saints. The sentiment of 
plots already drawn have been stolen. Burr, | constancy, where it is divided among twenty 
the last who made the attempt, found him-' or thirty wives, must lose much of its force, 








self baffled, at every move. His calculations, | while the passions certainly lose none of their 
drafts and base-lines proved refractory. No) power. And sending into such a society two 
two ends would meet. His lots overlapped; , or three thousand men, reckless enough natu- 
his compass was more than variable. At last rally, and made doubly so by their position 
he found the secret of his ill-success in the | and separation from all family ties, could have 
presence of a Mormon as Chief-Assistant. He but one result. If Young had permitted Gen. 
charged the wrong upon that faithless man, ' Johnston’s army to settle quietly among them, 


and he fled to Salt Lake City. Presently after- | he would have lost half his wives within a 
wards, Surveyor-General Burr found it con-| month. And the permanent introduction of 
sistent with his personal safety to withdraw a Gentile element into the midst of their 
from the territory. It is, therefore, mainly community, would have speedily put an end 
because these land-officers now come to them to their polygamy. 

backed with an army, and strengthened to ful-! It is doubtless for these reasons that they 
fil their hated duty, that the Mormon chief | have abandoned Utah. ‘They know that the 

chooses to retreat. A Federal Governor he can exist only as an isolated community,—an 

might easily flatter and beguile; the Federal they will continue to seek that isolation in 
Judiciary he could, as heretofore, defeat by new regions as often as they are driven from 
the adroit management of jurymen, or the the old ones.—N. Y. Times. 





TOLERATION OF CoLor.—At the annual | received with the utmost hospitality and treated 
meeting of the British and Foreign Anti-Sla-| elegantly. He said that he was rather enter- 
very Society, last Saturday, Lord Brougham re- | tained when, after dinner was over, his colored 
lated the following amusing anecdote: ‘‘ Lord | host said that he was a man without any preju- 
Lyndhurst gave me a short time since an anec- | dice whatever, and that whenever he found a 
dote of a gentieman who was connected with the | person honest, honorable, and respectable in 
Hague, and who on one occasion received an in- | every point of view, he held out the hand of fel- 
vitation to the house of a Cuban gentleman, a |lowship to him, even though his color were as 
negro proprictor of a large estate, where he was | white as that table-cloth.” 
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From Household Words. 
THE EVE OF A REVOLUTION. 


For a period so near to us as that of the 
great French Revolution of 1789—upon 
which.a few octogenarians can even now, as it 
were, lay their hand—it is surprising what a 
dim veil of mystery, horror, and romance 
seems to overhang the most awful convulsion 
of modern times. While barely passing 
away, it had of a sudden risen to those awful 
and majestic dimensions which it takes less 
imposing events centuries to acquire, and 
towered over those within its shadow as an 
awful pyramid of fire, blinding those who 
look. It requires no lying by, or waiting on, 
posterity for its proper comprehension. It 
may be read by its own light, and by those 
who run; and is about as intelligible at this 
hour as it is ever likely to be. It is felt in- 
stinctively: and those whose sense is slow, 
may have it quickened by Mr. Carlyle’s flam- 
ing torch—flaring terribly through the night. 
He might have been looking on in the crowd 
during that wild night march to Versailles, or 
standing at the inn door in the little French 
posting town, as the sun went down, waiting 
wearily for the heavy berline to come up. 
Marvellous lurid torch that of his. Pen 
dipped in red and fire, glowing’ like a phos- 
phoric writing. His. history of the French 
Revolution, the most extraordinary book, to 
our: thinking, in its wonderful force, pictur- 
esqueness, and condensation, ever written by 
mere man. There is other subsidiary light, 
too, for such as look back—light from tens of 
thousands of pamphlets, broadsides, hand- 
bills—all honest, racy of the time, writ by 
furious hearts, by hands trembling with frenzy 
afid excitement—hands streaked with blood 
and dust of the guillotine: read by mad 
wolfish eyes at street corners on the step of 
the scaffold by lamplight. Hawked about, 
too, by hoarse-mouthed men and women, to 
fsuch horrible tune as Le Pére Duchesne est 
terriblement enragé aujourd’hui. An awful, 
repulsive cloud, darkening the air for such as 
look back at it. Vast shower of ribaldry, 
insane songs, diatribe, declamation—all shot 
up from that glowing crater. An inexhausti- 
ble study ! 

In several numbers of this journal an at- 
tempt has been made to throw a little light 
upon the details of this eventful period, more 
particularly upon the strangely quiet eve of 
the convulsion, when the high nobility were 
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sleeping placidly in their gilt fauteuils looking 
for any thing rather than for so vulgar and 
plebian an exhibition asa revolution. That _ 
state of unnatural calm, like enough to the 
quiet in camp when the storming ‘party are 
gathering in the trenches—that insane care- 
lessness and complete sovereignty of the 
Quem Deus vult perdere truth, have been 
before spoken of in these pages, with more 
especial reference to the social view of the 
times. How this same cracked nobility 
smirked, and fiddled, and played the gallant, 
and dealt out their quips and cranks to the 
virtuous court dames, and looked out from 
the mansarde windows at the roll of fiery lava 
that was coming down the mountains, never 
dreaming it was to come their way. How 
they made jokes on the fissures opening in 
the earth around them, and passed about 
witty bon mots on the queer noises and 
earthquake rumblings: how they became as 
Mr. William Hogarth’s drunken fellow, saw- 
ing away the signboard on which he is astride. 
These things offer the strangest problem. 
The most marvellous historical nut for crack- 
ing to historical inquirer. Never did ancient 
saw come truer than that one of Quem Deus 
vult perdere, and the rest of it, for this time 
at least! 

What'a curious thing to have had a peep 
—just one peep—at that bright lustrous city, 
pefore the eruptian came, in that year of 
1789, when all the fiddling, and salaaming, 
and posturing was going forward. When 
they were holding their beds of justice and 
rank mummeries. When there was for music 
distant roarings, like the wind in the forest— 
ungrateful, no doubt, to Corinthian ears, 
Though the period is so near, still, as was 
said before, it seems to be remote from us by 
ever so many long years. Impossible to con- 
ceive that the resplendant Paris of to-day was 
that same Paris through which our octogena- 
rian sire—then for the first time on his tray- 
els—walked admiringly, looking down the 
shining river at the bright buildings all as 
yet undefaced, at the purple velvet coats andy « 
powdered wigs of the nobility, at their jew- 
elled sword-hilts and snuff-boxes, at their 
canes studded with diamonds (as set out in a 
jeweller’s list of the day). Well might he 
look and wonder, might wander up and-see 
guard relieved at the Bastille, or stop at the 
Tuilleries gate and admire the sturdy Swiss 





on duty there, in red coats like the English 
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at home. Then see a great couch or berline 
roll by, that would hold six conveniently 
inside—ladies’ hoops and all—with Royal 
family inside—roll, to his exceeding wonder, 
without loyal acclamation, such as greets 
Great George our King at home: rather 
with a cry incomprehensible to him, of 
L’Autre-Chienne shouted not with ‘bated 
breath. Perhaps he has noted at the window 
of the great coach the face of a handsome 
man, terribly worn; that of a certain Irlan- 
dois, known as Le Beau Dilon (so they spelt 
it there), or more likely that of a certain 
Coigny, well-known and gallant Count. If 
he turn to those scowling fellows in blouses, 
muttering with one another, they will help 
him to some of the precious scandal of the 
day. Their lips will foam as they run him 
off upon their finger an unholy bead-roll— 
one, two, three, four, up to the dozen even 
—all concerning Cette Autr-r-r—Chienne. 
Most likely he will have purchased for him- 
self, from a hawker going by, one of those 
terrible pamphlets to be had so low as three 
sols or three pence—impudently sung out 
through the streets—bought up eagerly by 
scowling men. They will make him tremble 
as he reads, especially if he fall in with that 
awful production, entitled, Historical Essays 
on the’ Life of Marie Antoinette, set down 
with matchless effrontery as being printed at 
Versailles, at the house of La Monteusier, 
Hotel des Courtisanes, or with that other on 
the life of the Duke of Orleans, set down as 
having come from the printing-press of Saint 
James, London. Only conceive the greedy 
readers of these foul things, sitting along 
those bright boulevards, and lifting their eyes 
as the great coach with the Royal arms em- 
blazoned, went by! But this was L’an de la 
liberté Francoise, 1789. Not L’an premier, 
or first year, with eppendant jargon of Fri- 
maire-Ventose, and the rest of it, which had 
as yet to be thought of. 

Terrible times those must have been, and 
hugely perplexing for the worthy subject of 
Great George our King, then abroad upon 
his travels. ‘ 

Not go long since the writer of this article, 
wandering along the Quai Voltaire a book- 
hunting, fell in with a little diamond almanac 
and memorandum-book of the date of this 
very first year of liberty. It was clearly be- 
longing to a person of quality, being done up 


handsomely in morocco with inside lining of 





blue silk, having besides, bound with it a copy 
of that well-known almanac royal, which no 
person of quality should then be without. I 
do believe that was the last almanac royai 
that came out, In despite of its long term 
under so many Royal Louis’s, and its full and 
flowing lists of the great people who were of 
the Maison du Roi, and of His Royal High- 
ness’s and Madame’s, and Monsieur’s, and of 
the Bed-chamber folk, and the Chaplainry, 
and Grand Marshals, and First Huntsmen, 
and Prickers, and the rest of that rotten sham. 
In despite of it all, I think I suspect it died 
out that year of liberty. 

Well, taking it then that this belonged to 
persons of quality, it is very strange indeed, 
to run the eye down the calendar where it 
will find certain days marked with crosses— 
red letter days—and then to turn to the 
memoranda for explanation. These prove to 
have been so many days of distinction—being 
august evening parties at Versailles—chroni- 
cled with pride. On the eighth of May there 
seems to have been an Assemblée Mineur at 
that palace. On the twenty-second a large 
one, and on the twenty-sixth a reception at 
the Archbishop’s house. Then are se¢ down 
the stages of a little tour ‘n the provinces— 
answer from M. Caffarique of Calais, and 
return to the capital on the sixteenth of June. 
In the mean time the person of quality is 
attracted by the political discussion of the 
time, and, on the eighteenth of May, sets 
down a mem: “look into Contract social.” 
He has also time to think of a wonderful in- 
vention, just out, entitled, Plumes tachegra- 
phiques, and is plainly bitten by the Anglo- 
mania, for he makes another mem: of 
M. Franchant, traiteur 4 L’Anglaise, hx 
resides in the Rue de Notre Dame. Rgor 
Cook after the English! what befel him a 
his: cookery in other wild scenes that fo 
lowed? Then an entry, concerning ong 
Mademoiselle Curchod, living in 1763, it says, 
in the city of Ayre, near tp Geneva—sounds 
someway connected with Edward Gibbon, 
Esquire ; then mere setting down of a distin- 
guished name with a huge asterisk—no other 
than that of Duc de Sudibenen. Then, in 
pencil, a hasty ill-written burst of loyalty: 
“Vive Louis Seize, Pére des Francois et Roy 
d’un Peuple Libre!” Poor, ardent Constitu- 
tionalist! writing down that after-dinner sen- 
timent full of sanguine hopes and dreams of 
a golden age! Diarist, whoever he was (at 
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the close there is signed in red letters the 
name of Target, advocate, who defended 
Louis hereafter) saw not what was coming, 
being busy with his august Versailles recep- 
tions, and sham English cookery. He might, 
after all, have had a dim suspicion of what 
was coming. For he soon sets down “ that 
he has sent on his mails to London. Doctor 
John Zeluco Moore was abroad about that 
time, and walking about those fair Paris 
streets. That heavy personage and immortal 
toady had finished his tour in company with 
his Grace, and was now among the French, 
takin’ notes hereafter to be prented. His 
most noble Douglas, Duke of Hamilton and 
Brandon, Marquis of Douglas, &c. &c., had 
been left safely at home, having driven that 
noble chaise of his (with a place inside, kept 
for the travelling physician) from court to 
court, and seen every margrave and elector 
under the sun. The D—— of H. , as the 
Doctor mysteriously puts it, was made much 
of at all the little German towns. Their 
Serene Highnesses having him up to tea now 
and again to take a hand of cards with her 
Serene Highness. Of course the Doctor con- 
trived to be let in under the wing of my noble 
patron the D. of H——, and looked on 
from afar off at the tea and cards. All the 
while, of course, takin’ those famous notes 
which are now in prent, making up the five 
slim volumes constituting the View of Society 
and Manners. But on this second occasion, 
when the most noble Douglas, Duke of ——, 
&e. &e., had had sufficient travel, what was to 
be done? Providence fortunately turned up 
my Lord of Lauderdale, then Paris bound, 
and wanting a chaise-companion ; and Doctor 
John was taken up. the regular beaten road 
—by Calais and Abbeville—at which place 
ey Lord Lauderdale was constrained, through 
ill-health, to sleep the night, and set down-in 
aris then all in a ferment. Conceive of the 
* Doctor what troubled time he must 
have had of it, walking about nervously dur- 
ing that hot, fiery month of August, and: 
picking up what he could. Hew many-times 
was he caught in the midst of sae | 
along the quays Mazarin and Voltaire, whil 
gazing down the river and admiring th 
buildings. How many times jostled by rough 
Citizen Somebody in a red cap—and unsavory 
cap—who would growl at him for an‘aristo- 





crat. How many times was he woke’ up of 
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nights by shots in the streets below, and des- 
perate clanging of the tocsin, and shrieks, on 
which, dressing nimself hurriedly, our doctor 
would go out very cautiously, leaving my 
Lord Lauderdale still dozing in his handsome 
chamber. 

What might not.a random bullet have done 
for Doctor Zeluco! And yet how curious it 
seems to find one’s self reading of these prosy 
notes, written by this prosiest of hands, from 
the thick, as it were, of the Pandemonium,— 
written, as one wou.d write home to one’s. 
friends! Documents, historic records, and 
pompous speculation, set out and balanced 
formally, are all so much dry bones and dast. 
Here, and as in the little memorandum-book, 
is out-speaking life. Conceive him describing 
easily and without pomp, just as one or other 
of us might tell of a stroll down into the 
City, how he set forth,—he and my Lord 
Lauderdale,—one busy day, for the Hétel de 
Ville,—with the purpose of obtaining pass: 
ports. How he and that nobleman were 
elbowed by the screaming fisherwomen about 
the place, and fellows with scarfs about their 
waists: liberty, equality, and fraternity fel- 
lows—all Jacks in office, about the deor. 
How they got up into Mayor Pétion’s room, 
—he writing ; up to his eyes in business,— 
being led in by a mysterious Englishman, . 
who seemed to have. entrée . everywhere. 
Exceeding civility on the part of Mayor 
Pétion, who gossips pleasantly with them‘on 
the state of things, but has a little difficulty 
about the passports. 

“TI have a notion,” says Maire Pétion to 
milord and the Scotch Gentlemnn, “ that in a 
short while Paris will be the safest. place for 
aman to be in!” How comically does that 
notion read now, set down quite innocenty 
by the Doctor! 

Why, even to look at 


ne of the two-sous 
pieces the Doctor must have emptied out of 
his purse when quitting the country, it had 
its own tale to tell, and, tells. it better than 
M. Thiers, ex cathedra; that, is, from his 


Historic Chair. Here it lies before us, + 
worn by blood-stained fingers,—here is thay 
good, puff-cheeked, sheep-faced countenance 
with the. fat chin, and hair gathered back 
into a foolish pig-tail,—on the other side the* 
fasces (they were - busy acting romance. then) 
with absurd Caps of Liberty and such mum- 
mery, with an inscription which should. be 
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noted to this effect—The Nation, the Law,;dal-monger had made a trip over and filled 
and (at the tailof all) the King! Poor King,| his note book. Nat. Wraxall, as he was 
how significant this touch! known at the clubs, had been at the French 
Mr. Arthur Young, agricultural tourist, was | Court, furnished with letters to distinguished 
likewise on his travels during these times, | people, and had kept his‘eyes and ears open, 
Not with very much concern for the rights of With such a wallet of wicked stories as he 
man, or prerogative, or~kingly veto, which | had brought home from those other tours of 
jargon speeches were rising every day, like so his in Germany, and round the Baltic, was it 
many kites; but with a true bovine eye,—an | likely that Nat. Wraxall would pick up nothing 
eye to fat crops, and so many quarters of, at Versailles and the G&il de Boeuf? ear, 
wheat. Arthur Young, Esquire, the well-| delightful fellow—and eternal shame to have 
known agricultural tourist, who had made | put him up in the King’s Bench for that good 
those well-known journeys through Ireland thing concerning her Majesty of all the Rus- 
and England, who was so great at cattle-| sias!—which, if not true, was well found. 
shows and farming dinners,—even that agri-| Readers who love such company as Thomas 
cultural eye of his was caught by the awful| Raikes, Esquire, and Thomas Moore, Esquire, 
shadows of coming events, lying thick before; and the Lady Charlotte Bury, must be for: 
him on the Paris pavé. He, too, had a person|ever beholden to Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, 
of quality to look to, no other than his Seig-| Bart. “But about the Queen,” say the club- 
neurie, the Duc de Liancourt, who teal» him| men, gathering round him, when he comes 
down to his estates, and showed him his noble | home from Paris,—“ how about Dilon'le beau 
farming, and standing crops which were most | the descampativos, or romps among the 
likely never to be got in. The king’s own | bushes, eh ?” 
agriculturalist, also, was extraordinarily civil; “Now, upon my word,” says our dear 
to Arther Young, Esquire; but still that| gossip, shaking his head—* upon my word 
bovine eye was looking to those forecast| this is too bad. A model, sir, I do assure 
shadows. No wonder, indeed; for when he| you,—a model wife and mother. But indis- 
went out of an evening for a lounge in the|creet; oh! so indiscreet! That business at 
Palais Royal, it was curious all those crowds | the ball quite true, sir; quite true. I had it 
~-about every coffee-house door, straining their| from a person at Court. Dilon had to join 
necks eagerly, and pressing on each other's, his regiment! ” 
shoulders. Mr. Young, pushing his Briton’s} “Ah!” say the club men. 
figure forward, gets within sight and earshot.| “A noble woman, sir,” continues the 
A man upon a table or chair in the coffee-| baronet, “ exemplary in all duties. Burke is 
house, declaiming frantically, gesticulating, | cracked about her. * But if there be one man 
- foaming, all on the favorite sing-song of | more favored than another; if there be a 
ights of Man, Sovereignty of People, and| lover en titre at all—whisper, whisper—it is 
the rest of it, with noisy orchestral accom-| Coigny, or Vaudreuil. I had it from a person 
paniment from bye-standers and bye-sitters, | very high at Court! Mark you, I say, ifi—~+” 
—of bravos and jingling of glasses and coffee-| Prolonged whistle from the clubmen. 
cups. Astonished Mr. Young walks away,| “I thought Dorset, the ambassador,” eye 
not knowing what to make of it, and goes to| a panting clubman. 
the French Theatre, to hear the Earl of} ‘“H’m,” says our gossip. “Ican tell you 
Essex and the Maison de Moliére. __. Dorset showed me a packet of her letters} 
Neither does he well know what to make/| neatly tied up. H’m! Indeed, they seemed 
of that pamphlet avalanche before spoken of,' to be mostly about commissions for the Eng- 
which has been roaring down the mountains’ lish millinery. But, Dilon, sir—pah! he was 
all this while: “Thirteen out to-day,” says} as ugly as a mulatto! But a fine figure, sir. 
he, quite mystified, “sixteen yesterday, and| She liked your fine-looking men, sir, like 
ninety-two last week.” Stockdale’s or Deb-| Whitworth!” with more to that tune. Prince 
rett’s great pamphlet emporia at home are | of gossiping fellows ! 
sheer minnows to M. Deseins’, the Paris book- Well! he saw the city, like the others, 
seller. when the mountain was smoking, and the 
But two or three years before this date, | lava beginning to flow. How fair it looked, 
the most delightful gossip and choicest scan-| and shone in-that evening light, before being 
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buried, and given up to fire and convulsion ; 
what resource there was for diversion and fid- 
_ dling and amusement, is worth considering, 
as it has been scarcely considered before. 
On which head there is something to be told, 
which had best be told in another paper. 

To take up, then, that mysterious subject 
of Paris sleeping unconsciously on the eve of 
eruption—dim, strange vision, that makes one 
hold the breath, and brings up thoughts of 
that ten minutes’ suspense before the criminal 
comes out upon the drop—and turning to 
the fiddlings and disporting that went for- 
ward while that smithy light was seen through 
the chinks, It is surprising in the midst of 
what gay, sprightly rioting and bacchanalian 
festivity that day of wrath surprised them. 
It was Belshazzar’s feast over again, and the 
handwriting on the wall. The king was on 
his throne, and Paris population feasting mer- 
rily, and sight-seeing—such, at least, as were 
coming fast to their last sous. To have taken 
awalk then through the city, with eyes and 
ears open, would have been only helping one 
to the conclusion, that this was a well-kept, 
thriving, light-hearted, innocent people—if 
ever there was innocent people on the earth, 
No pandemonium in posse here; no hell 
broken loose, or likely to break loose; but 
every thing with a bright carnival aspect. 

Gay Parisian men and women, too light of 
heart, too busy a pleasure-hunting to think of 
such coarse ideas as blood and massacre. 
Pah!. Only conceive those lively, spiritual 
petits maitres in conjunction with such rough 
notions. It were impossible. How was it, 
then, with this fair city on its surface, or up- 
per crust, as it were, on the eve of the great 
eruption 

Let us take a fat, good-humored provincial, 
one of those heavy, unsophisticated gentle- 
men M. de Kock brings on so comically, and 
set him down in the heart of the bright city, 
to stare curiously at all things about him. 
He has come either by diligence, cabriolet, 
coach, wagon, chariot, little car, long wain, 
pannier, imperial, berline, express, malle-post, 
for he might have had his choice of all these 
conveyances, and has been set down in due 
course with his mails at the great office in 
Rue Notre Dame de Victoires. ‘$hen, having 
found a house of entertainment suited to his 
means, let our curious provincial go forth into 
the streets, and look about him. 

At this time the famous Tuileries Gardens 
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had fallen out of fashion as a place of prome- 
nade, and the fields called Elysian were 
crowded every evening with gay. throngs. 
Provincial wandering along will see disposed 
on the light seats portly dowagers, smooth 
abbés, heavy shopkeepers with their families 
about them, mincing grisettes, ladies of more 
equivocal quality, and altogether about as 
strange a contrast to his own settlement at 
home as could well be fancied. But if he 
wish real diversion let him turn his face to the. 
Boulevards ; and of all days in the week of a. 
Friday. 

Friday was the fashionable day at this time: 
and on that day all the persons of quality 
drove up and down in long files. Such a 
show of exquisite equipages and noble ladies 
reclining in them—such a cloud of costly 
vis-a-vis berlines, désobligeantes (Mr. Sterne’s 
désobligeante was lying at this date in Des- 
sein’s courtyard at Calais), all fashioned like. 
glass-coaches, were enough .to dazzle our poor , 
Provincial utterly. Those noble ladies so re- 
clining were duchesses, marchionesses, and 
very many indeed, as may be imagined, sug- 
gestive of the fruit M. Dumas the younger 
has christened Péches a trois sous, Of which, 
however, innocent Provincial has no thought, 
they being all beautiful ladies of quality to 


-|him. Let him have a care, however, while 


he stares, There are terrible dangers in. 
these same streets of Paris. For it is cus- 
tomary to drive at full speed, and his ears will. 
be deafened with an eternal Gare! Gare! 
look out! M. le Prince comes thundering 
along with six horses. He used to have two 
couriers running on in front, whose white 
silk stockings some way never showed a 
speck; but now the mode is to have dogs, 
monster dogs bounding in front, howling, 
barking, and certain to overthrow every un- 
guarded passenger. Poor Jean Jacques was 
once knocked down by a huge Danish deg on 
the Menil road, and was left there while the 
owner of the carriage passed on. It had 
grown ‘to be a dangerous nuisance this furi- 
ous driving and couriership of dogs. Daily 
were the canailie being spilt in the gutter, 


there being no trottoir for walkers. The... 


light conveyances known as diables, carrying: 
people to business or to keep appointments, 
did grievous bodily harm. So too, did the vin- 
aigrettes, or little basket carriages. Should 
Provincial be run down, his chance of redress 
will altogether depend on the wheel that has 
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done the mischief—say broken Provincial’s 
leg. The coachman has only to look to his 
fore wheel. The larger one he is not account- 
able for: so he may with comfort bid an un- 
holy person take that hindermost. The ca- 
naille’s broken limbs were to be paid for, if 
payment should be pressed for, by a fixed 
tariff hung up at the Police. Was there not 
here something to help us to the unravelling 
of that terrible discontent and murmuring be- 
low the surface ? 

The paving of that good city was not over 
much attended to. For after heavy rains, 
there would be broad rivers intersecting the 
streets—so cutting off all progress, as it were 
byatrench. The diables and berlines dashed 
through without impediment; but how was it 
to be with our pedestrians, for whom there 
was no flag-way ? Utter stoppage, unless for 
the good offices of certain ingenious cripples, 
whose trade it was to carry about a couple of 
planks, which, for a sou, would be turned into 
a flying bridge. Towards the hour of dinner, 
then three o’clock, many a hapless diner out, 
who could not compass the charge of a fiacre, 
or devil, was to be seen in pumps and buckles, 
and speckless white stockings, hovering on the 
edge of the river, looking vainly for a cripple 
and his flying-bridge. Such pedestrian diners, 
from long practice, would bring in both pumps 
and stockings without a fleck,—such skill did 
they acquire in picking their steps. Other 
dangers were there, too. Awful fogs, lasting 
for whole days, would come on of a sudden ; 
and all Paris in the streets thrown into inex- 
tricable confusion. With remedy here, too, 
—from the blind, this time, as before from 
the cripples. 

Blind men rose to a premium on such occa- 
sions, and five louis per diem was the least 
for which one was attainable. You took hold 
of him by the coat, and he led you safe to 
any part of the city; which would do well 
enough for the street, but to find the house, 
either in or out of the fog, must have been a 
hard thing in those days. Certain reformers 
had tried to set on foot a scheme for number- 
ing of all houses; which had to be abandoned 
from the violent opposition of noble proprie- 
tors. Too proletarian a notion, that, by half. 
And so the stranger had to grope among a 
myriad of bleus, and silver beards, seeking 
the sign of his particular house. . 

Wonderful indeed were the toilets to be 
seen through the glass windows of the ber- 
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lines belonging to the persons of quality; 
some of those airy head-dresses being known 
as windmills,- sheep, and running brooks. 
One favorite piece of art went by the name of 
the Huntsman in the Grove. The modistes 
would tell you it was their newest thing in 
that line. There was a sweet tone introduced 
in speaking of such things by the artists. 
The cap might be balanced on each side by 
two surpassing attentions, and be garnished 
with folded sentiments. You might have caps 
i la Grénade, a la Thisbé ; or, if preferred, & 
la Boston, a la Philadelphia, a la any thing. 
Provincial will see with wonder these tall 
structures suddenly sink as madame enters 
the glass coach, which would be too low to 
tolerate them. There is a spring and in- 
genious mechanism inside, which produces this 
result. 

There is a singular variety in men’s hats, to 
be noted by Provincial, as he goes by. The 
prevailing tone of the day has set in for 
white,—white millers’ hats, just as the ladies 
rejoice in caps 4 la windmill. Nothing fluc- 
tuated so much as the aspect of the brim; 
one week the taste leaning towards a narrow 
edge, hardly sufficient to lay hold of; the 
next, the world going about with terrible Guy 
Fawkes leaves, which were slouched down 
conspirator-like, or bent up, and twisted com- 
ically into the likeness of a boat. Then An- 
glomaniacs—legion now—had peculiar cover- 
ings, which they called Hats 4 la Pare An- 
gloise; with what likeness to that English 
fashion may be well conceived. 

This same Anglomania was then rampant. 
The young men of ton, and even of no ton at 
all, went about in large drab coats of three 
capes; and with great cravats swathed thickly 
about their necks. The hair must be cut close 
to be like the English; and there was actually 
a peculiar gait known as, “ Trot a l’Anglois,” 
and which consisted in stepping out sturdily, 
keeping the back well bent—very much af- 
fected by citizen Father o’ Families. The 
redingote then first came upon the town, pre- 
cursor of that famous grey garment, the great 
military chief was hereafter to take delight 
in, All along the boulevards were magazins 
Anglois, and English eating-houses, where 
that tongue @as spoken, and where the gem 
tlemen in the capes and redingotes might have 
Punsch, if they were so minded. Shak- 
speare, burlesqued by M. Ducis, was being 
given at the theatres; and, above ail, there 
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were Les Jockeis, and the races at Vincennes. 
Which taste might be said to have come in 
some thirty years before, so a French writer 
tells us,—with Milor Poscool. Who this no- 
bleman was, or what place he held in a peer- 
age of that date, it would be hard to ascertain 
now; but it is certain that Milor Poscool 
waged that he would drive in from Fontaine- 
bleau to Paris—good sixteen French leagues 
—in two hours. There was intense excite- 
ment consequent on this bet becoming known ; 
and his Majesty was gracious enough to in- 
terest himself in the matter, ordering the 
road to be kept clear during that period of 
all vulgar vehicles, and such impediments. 
It is on record, thut Milor Poscool, whoever 
he was, won easily with several minutes to 
spare. But in those later times — before 
spoken of—le sport was all the rage; and in 
one of the comedies of the day, a countess is 
put up as prize for a race. “ Veuxtu recourir 
la comtesse ?” asks one of the leading char- 
acters, “ Will you enter for the countess ?” 

There was a craze, too, abroad, for jewel- 
lery—unpaid-for jewellery, that is. At a fa- 


mous shop on the boulevards, known as La 
Petite Dunquerque, persons of quality were 
never weary of laying out their money— 


credit rather. You might purchase there 
the most exquisite nicknacks,—little caskets, 
enamel snuff-boxes, cane tops, tortoiseshell 
toys of extraordinary beauty and variety. It 
was flooded ‘with nobility from morn till 
night ; so much so, that at particular seasons 
guards had to be placed, to keep the passage 
clear. Jewels of fabulous cost were to be had 
here; diamonds of priceless water. Gentle- 
men in these times fastened their collars with 
a lustrous brilliant,—a false one, if they could 
not compass the cost of areal one. Ladies 
were fond of wearing a Saint Esprit, or star, 
together with a cross—both of diamonds—on 
their neck. “Oh,’’ exclaimed a preacher of 
the day, “what a place for the emblems of 
all love and holiness!” Nothing short of two 
watches would content your élégant, or swell 
—each profusely jewelled. Your real men 
of ton furnished their laquais even with a 
pair of watches. Extraordinary madness and 
extravagance which must have ended in that 
convulsion ! 

This laquais fever was then raging too, and 
every person of quality kept up a cloud of 
retainers for no profit or use in the world 
beyond standing in rich liveries in their 
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masters’ halls for pure ostentation’s sake. 
Unpaid, most likely, according to the golden 
rule then flourishing ; never likely to be paid. 
Our farmers-general—the only folk at that 
time with full money-bags—kept four-and- 
twenty footmen, not counting coachmen, cooks 
and their aides-de-camp, to say nothing either 
of Madame’s six ladies-maids. These gentle- 
men wore jewellery like their masters. If 
Madame should need to have her head 
dressed, she must send for one of. the six 
hundred hair-dressers of the city, incorporated 
into an august body known as the Academy 
of Hairdressers, the assistants of which soci- 
ety amounted to the astonishing number of 
six thousand. Work in the good city of 
Paris for over six thousand artists! To which 
fraternity doubtless belonged that Leonard 
who was secured’ so opportunely on the 
famous night Madame du Barry was pre- 
sented at court. Heavy pains and penalties: 
were decreed against all who should employ 
any save the licensed artists. Extraordinary 
structures were raised on ladies’ heads’ 
through their agency—of startling elevation— 
known popularly as towers, but fraught with’ 
terrible pains and penalties for the fair wear- 
ers. For, of rights, it was customary to 
fasten up the unwieldy fabric by a triple 
band, to keep pins, cushion, false hair, and all 
together; and this not unnaturally resulted 
in weakness of the eyes, in erysipelas, affec- 
tions of the nerves, and of the teeth and 
gums. The fine long hair, too, that ‘was 
built up so handsomely into the tower fell 
away by degrees, and drove its owner to 
false locks, thus bringing with it fatal retribu- 
tion. 

What was a Paris day like in those times? 
What was its order of distribution at this 
momentous volcano eve ? 

At about nine o’clock the day may be ‘said 
practically to begin, and whoever may be 
walking abroad at that hour is pretty sure “of 
being jostled my myriads of hair-dressers, all 
tripping along with wig in one hand and curl- 
ing-irons in the other—they hurrying to be 
in time for Monsieur and Madame’s toileé; . 
who are just done sipping their chocolate. 
There is another crowd of boys carrying 
coffee, all hot, who are also in a prodigious 
hurry, for there are many ladies and gentle- 
men who are waiting breakfast, and. who 
have it supplied to their rooms from the 
cafés. Ten o'clock, being court hoyr,. sends 
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out numbers of black gentry, speeding along 
to the Chatelet, with sacks and bundles of 
papers. At twelve o’clock people muster on 
’change; at which hour is crowded the 
Foubourg Saint Honoré, where dwelt all 
persons of quality and such as were in 
office; and all who had suits or petitions 
mustered here fast and furious. Most of 
the ambassadors were to be found in this 
region. 

But at two o’clock the curious observer 
would note another class and another costume 
crowding the streets—folk very smartly 
powdered, dressed, and stepping on their 
toes for fear of soiling those snowy stockings. 
At which hour not a vehicle is to be had. 
There is even violent contention for stray 
fiacres--two individuals often getting in to- 
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gether, and rendering necessary the interfer- 
ence of the police. The whole secret of this 
is, that Paris is then dining out, and on its 
way to its entertainers. There is profound 
stillness for the next two hours or so. 

At a quarter past five the hurly-burly 
bursts out afresh. Again the cabriolets are 
hurrying in all directions. All the streets are 
choked. Plays and operas are just beginning. 
Cafés are filling fast. From that time up to 
nine there is the most perfect repose abroad. 
The whole city might be taken to be enjoying 
its siesta. But at nine it wakes again—car- 
riages are rolling once more. Persons of 
quality are now paying short visits. At 


eleven all the world is busy supping. This 
ends the Paris day—a busy bustling day. 





BOMBA, KING, DEBTOR TO PARK AND 
WATT, ENGINEERS. 


Ho! Bompsa, come roll out the shiners, 
Ho! Bovurson, come down with the dust ; 
Shall we send round a couple of liners 
To—pbring home the scudi— No Trust ? 


‘Items : loss of health, honor and reason, 
Of liberty, friendship, and will, 

Items ; cruelty, lying, and treason, 
Down, down, with them all in the bill! 


‘Ho, Bompa! King! roll out the shiners, 
Though you Goin the gold crown off your 
heady; :":_ - 
Shall we segd- out a couple of liners ? 
Will you pay us in silver or lead ? 


There he sits, as on Sinbad the Sailor 
Once sat the Old Man of the Seas, 

Cross-legged on his neck like a tailor, 
And throttled poor Sin with his knees. 


There ‘he sits on the neck of a nation, 
With his hard heels stuck into their ribs, 
A nightmare of dull suffocation, 
A ghoul of oppression and fibs. 


Alas! for the cities of glory, 
That gem blue Parthenope’s bay, 
Alas! for the pride of their story, 
Alas! for the pomp of decay. 


Ay! sit there, in composure provoking, 
Till the sword shall leap out of its sheath, 
Behind you the mountain is smoking, 
The earthquake is slumb’ring beneath ! 
— Punch. 


7 





Wircncrart.— In the course of the century 
during which this fearful persecution was at its 
height in Germany — from 1580 to 1680 —it is 
calculated that more than 100,000 individulas, 
nine-tenths of whom were women, were its 
victims. To the honor of humanity be it said, 
some voices were raised against this bloodthirsty 
practice, but they were drowned in the general 
clamor. In every part of Germany, Protestant 
or Catholic, the same atrocities were committed. 
At length, in the year 1631, the noble-hearted 
Count Frederick Stein, himself a member of the 
order of Jesuits—an order which had been 
amongst the most violent denouncers of sorcery 
—ventured to step boldly forward and declare 
that, among the many whom he had accompanied 
to the scaifold, there was not one whom he could 
confidently declare guilty. ‘Treat me so,” he 
added, ‘treat in this manner the judges or the 
heads of the Church, subject us to the same tor- 
tures, and see if you will not discover sorcerers in 
us all.” Despite this burst of generous indigna- 
tion, it was not until 1694 that this incomprehen- 
sible insanity began to abate. The last so-called 
witch burnt in the German empire was a poor 
nun, aged seventy, in the year 1749, at Berg. 
But at Glarus, in German Switzerland, an exe- 
cution of a similar nature took place as late as 
1794. This time the victim was a servant girl, 
accused of having practised diabolical arts to 
lame the child of her employers. Germany, 
indeed, seemed to live in an atmosphere of sor- 
cery. The ground which Faith had lost Super- 
stition made her own.— Poets and Poetry of 
Germany. 
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From The Examiner. 
Cosmos: Sketch of a Physical Description 
of the Universe. By Alexander von Hum- 
boldt. Vol. IV. Part I. Translated 
under the superintendence of Major-Gene- 
ral Edward Sabine, R.A., D.C.L., VP. and 
Treas. R.S. Longman and Co. Murray. 
THE two first volumes of this work, which 
sets a crown to Baron Humboldt’s labor, and 
in some sense also to the science of our day, 
contained a general view of the harmony of 
nature throughout the material world, com- 
prehensive, and to a remarkable degree simple 
by reason of the profoundness of the knowl- 
edge on which it was based. So practical and 
lively is the interest which Baron Humboldt, 
during a long life, has taken in active search 
among the secrets of the universe, and so 
fresh and clear are to the last all the impres- 
sions made upon his mind, that his view of 
the Cosmos contained in those two first 
volumes was read with delight by a large 
public that had received no training in science. 
Thousands were thus taught who had little 
power of observing how much travel through 
many books and many lands, and that always 
with a ready skill in seeking truth possessed 
by few men and by fewer still put to as good 
use, had gone to the formation of their teacher. 
In its third and fourth volumes it was the 
design of its author that Cosmos should pass 
from exact but rapid generalities, to closer 
study of the more essential particulars of 
physical science. Dividing the visible Uni- 
verse into the Heavens and the Earth, Baron 
Humboldt has devoted his third volume to 
the Heavens—the Sidereal portion of his 
account of the Universe, and now give his 
fourth volume to the Telluric portion, to the 
Earth. The secrets of the Heavens were to 
be reached only by the use of one sense, that 
of sight. All the five senses help us in a 
study of the Earth. The subject is large and 
falls necessarily into two subdivisions, corres- 
ponding with the two great domains of nature 
on our globe, the inorganic and organic. 
Thus there are two parts to the fourth volume 
of Cosmos, and the consideration of each part 
must occupy so much space, that the matter 
which belongs philosophically to the fourth 
— falls practically into a fourth and 
th, 
The first part of the fourth volume, now 
before us, treats, therefore, of inorganic nature 
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upon earth. It discusses the earth’s size 
figure, and density, its internal heat, and 
electro-magnetic activity, its minerals,. the 
changes and convulsions in its substance, 
earthquakes and volcanoes, the parting of the 
waters, coast outlines, and the action of the 
atmosphere. In the part yet to be published, 
all that is now needed to complete the work, 
there will be a consideration of the geography 
of plants and animals, and of the natural 
history of man. 

It is precisely with that part of, Baron 
Humboldt’s subject, which is discussed more 
at large in the part just published, that Gene- 
ral Sabine’s name is the most intimately 
associated. If we leave out of account Fara- 
day’s discovery of diamagnetism, and the re- 
search made in relation to that subject by our 
great chemist during the last twelve years, we 
may fairly say that we have no philosopher 
among us who has investigated telluric phe- 
nomena with so much patience and success, 
or who has made for himself so many oppor- 
tunities of studying them effectively, as Gene- 
ral Sabine. Therefore it has been urged by 
Baron Humboldt with especial emphasis that 
the English editor should make many inser- 
tions and additions in dealing with this por- 
tion of his work, for subsequent incorporation 
of their substance in a new edition of the 
German text. Much of the new part, written 
three or four years ago, receives correction 
and elucidation by the mere advance of 
science, but the whole volume being one 
especially according to the editor’s own heart, 
has been very liberally illustrated by him, so 
that in this part especially the English version 
has a great advantage over every other. 

We quote from the new volume a few para- 
graphs on a subject still obscure, in which M. 
Humboldt simply brings together as guides 
to inquiry the different kinds of manifestation 
of the same volcanic activity. 

“We have everywhere beneath our feet 
that which may produce earthquake shocks ; 
and the consideration that almost three 
fourths of the earth’s surface are covered by 
sea, and (omitting a few sporadically scattered 
islands) without any permanent communica- 
tion between the interior and the atmosphere 
(i.e., without active volcanoes), sufficiently re- 
futes the erroneous but widely-spread belief, 
that all earthquakes are to be attributed to 
the eruption of a distant voleano. Continental 
earthquakes are indeed often propagated over 
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the bottom of the sea, and the agitation com- 
municated from the coast, causes those for- 
midable sea-waves of which the earthquakes 
of Lisbon, Callao, and Chili have given such 
memorable examples, when, on the other 
hand, the earthquake proceeds from the 
bottom of the sea, from the dominions of the 
earth-shaking Poseidon (cesix6uv, xivncix0wv), 
and is not accompanied by an upheaval pro- 
ducing an island (as in the ephemeral exist- 
ence of the Island Sabrina or Julia), there 
may be remarked at points where yet the 
mariner would not feel any shock, an unusual 
heaving and rolling of the waves. The in- 
habitants of the Peruvian coast often directed 
my attention to this phenomenon. In the 
harbor of Callao, and at the Island of San 
Lorenzo which is opposite to it, in perfectly 
calm, windless nights, in this exceedingl 
tranquil part of the Pacific, I have mayeell 
seen suddenly wave rise upon wave to a 
height of eleven to fourteen feet, continuing 
for a few hours. Nor can we, in these lati- 
tudes, as we might do elsewhere, explain the 
phenomenon by the supposition of a violent 
storm having occurred far out at sea. 

“To begin with agitations of the earth limited 
to-the smallest space, and obviously owing 
their origin to the activity of a volcano, I will 
mention first what I observed when seated 
with my chronometer in my hand at night in 
the crater of Vesuvius, at the foot of a small 
cone of eruption; it was after .the great 
earthquake at Naples, on the 26th of July, 
1805, and after the eruption of lava which 
followed seventeen days later. I regularly 
felt the ground of the crater shake every 
twenty or twenty-five seconds, immediately 
before each eruption of glowing scorie or 
cinders. Of these, which were thrown to a 
height of fifty or sixty feet, part fell back into | 
the opening from which they had issued, and 
part covered the sides of the cone. The) 
regularity of the phenomenon rendered the | 

| 





observation free from danger. The repeated 
small shocks which I felt were not sensible | 
beyond the crater, i.¢. at the Atrio del Cavallo, | 
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felt on the sides of the cinder cone of Vesu- 
vius, so in a quite analogous phenomenon, 
though on a far grander scale, on the cone of 
ashes of the volcano of Sangai, which rises 
south east of the city of Quito to a height of 
17,100 English feet, a very distinguished 
observor, Herr Wisse, having (in December, 
1849) approached within a thousand feet of 
the summit and crater, perceived no quaking 
of the ground, although 267 explosions (erup- 
tions of scori) were counted in the course of 
a single hour. 

“A second, immensely more important 
class, is the very numerous one which consists 
of earthquakes usually accompanying or pre- 
ceding great eruptions, whether of volcanoes 
which, like our European ones, pour forth 
streams of lava; or of volcanoes, which, like 
Cotopaxi, Pichincha, and Tunguragua in the 
Andes, send forth only scorie, ashes, and 
vapors. It is especially in regard to this 
class that volcanoes may be viewed as safety- 
valves, or vents, according to the early remark 
of Strabo on the fissure from which lava 
flowed, near Lelante, in the island of Eubeea. 
The earthquakes cease when a considerable 
eruption has taken place. 

“The most wide-spread devastations are 
those occasioned by earthquake waves which 
traverse partly non-trachytic and non-volcanic 
countries, and partly trachytic and volcanic 
ones, as the Cordilleras of South America 
and Mexico, without exercising any influence 
on the neighboring volcanoes. These form 
the third class or group of phenomenon, and 
it is that which points most strongly to the 
existence of a general cause in the thermic 
constitution of the interior of our planet. 
To this third group belongs also a case of 
rare occurrence in whieh, in countries non- 
volcanic and rarely visited by rom aga 
the ground trembles “uninterruptedly for 
several months, on a very restricted space, 
seeming to presage an upheaval, and the for- 
mation of an active voleano.” 


We now look forward with certainty to the 


or atthe hermitage del Salvatore. The period-| completion of this noble summary of a life's 
icity of the shaking showed that it depended | study, planned and achieved at an age when 
on a definite degtee of tension, which it was’ the faculties of ordinary men grow dull, a 


necessary that the vapors should reach before york which must always rank among the 
they could burst through the molten mass in | treasures and not less among the curiosities of 
the interior of the cone of cinders. Just as 
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in the case described, in which no shocks were | scientific literature. 





Hasty JupGment.—Be not hasty in drawing ; have heedlessly infused a drop of bitterness in 
conclusions to the prejudice of another. Before | the cup of one already overflowing with grief, 


you form your opinion, be perfectly satisfied with | «« Regardless of wringing or breaking a heart, 
the correctness of your judgment. Howmany! Already to sorrow resigned! ” 
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A HUMAN WAIF. 


From Household Words. 
A HUMAN WAIF. 

LasT summer, being at a small watering- 
place on the coast, at daylight one morning 
I went out in a small lugger manned by four 
men, for a sail to the Goodwin Sands. It was 
blowing rather fresh, and about four miles 
from the land there was a heavy sea running. 
Suddenly one of the men called out, “ What’s 
that?” and pointed to some object a short 
distance to leeward, and riding on the crest 
of a wave. On nearing the object, it was 
discovered to be a chest, made of dark wood, 
and measuring about two feet in length by 
sixteen inches wide, and as many inches 
deep. This chest, which was corded and 
nailed down, and was very heavey, was, with 
some little difficulty, got into the lugger, 
whereupon the crew, myself included, be- 
came very curious to know its contents. On 
taking off the lid three large pieces of coal 
were found. These removed, a layer of linen, 
a sheet, presented itself to view: beneath the 
sheet was a lady’s dressing-gown in which was 
wrapped very carefully, a little infant, a girl, 
of about five months old! It was a very 
pretty child, as white as marble. I never 
saw a human being so white, and though it 
must have been dead for some time, it was 
not in the least decomposed. It had upon its 
head a little cap trimmed‘ with lace, and a 
night-dress of fine material. ~ , 

The chest ahd its contents were at once 
brought to land, and placed beneath a shed. 
A surgeon of great experience examined the 
little body—an operation in which, at his 
request, I assisted him. We found no marks 
of violence, nothing to warrant a suspicion 
that death had ensued from other than natu- 
ral causes. On the contrary, the cause of 
death was apparent, and there was no occa- 
sion for sending for the coroner, whose place 
of abode was twenty-one miles distant. 

The little body lay in the shed during the 
day, guarded by one of the men who had 
picked it up, and meanwhile preparations 
were made for the funeral, which was to take 
place in the afternoon, at six o’clock, in the 
churchyard of the parish, and about a mile 
from the watering-place. 

The visitors of both sexes, and of all ages, 
Went to look at the Dead Baby—not in a 
mass, but in groups of.twos and threes. I 
took up a position in a loft over the shed; 
whence I could see and hear without being seen: 
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One lady, whom death had doubtless robbed 
of a little one, wept very bitterly at the sight 
which had seemingly made her heart bleed 
afresh, and it was with difficulty that her hus- 
band removed her from the scene. Several 
other ladies also wept : amongst them a gov- 
erness who held by her hand a little girl of 
about nine years old, and whom she informed 
that it was just like a little baby of her 
sister’s who died when it was five months 
old. Another English lady remarked to her 
companion that the dressing-gown in which 
the infant was wrapped, as well as the child’s 
clothes, were not of English material or make ; 
and that the child must have been born of 
French parents. This remark induced me to 
examine minutely the lid of the chest, and 
upon it I found a slight indentation in the 
shape of a cross. But whatever was the 
child’s race, or whatever their religion, it 
was carrried to the graveyard by brave and 
honest English boatmen, and received Chris- 
tian burial. 

It would be in vain to speculate who were 
the parents of the child, or what part of the 
world they were going to, or coming from. 
That the little one had died far far at'sea, 
and out of sight of land, there could hardly 
be a doubt, and that the chest (which the 
coals were not sufficiently heavy to sink) had 
been washed up the Channel. Had it not 
been picked up that morning, abreast of the 
Goodwin Sands, it might have found its way 
to the River Thames. 

As it was—beyond a passing notice in a 
country journal—no mention was ever made 
of it. Ihave seen extracts from Household 
Words, in Indian, Australian, Cape, Ameri- 
can, Canadian, and other journals. My chief 
object in detailing the above facts is, that 
they may become known to those to whom 
the little one was dear. The ashes of the 
Little Unknown repose in the graveyard of 
Saint Peter’s, in the Isie of Thanet, Kent, 
England. Even should this knowledge cause 
the child’s relatives a renewal of their griefs, 
it cannot fail to afford them some consolation. 

I cannot conclude this little narrative with- 
out alluding—and I do so with something 
like national pride—to the respect which an 
English seaman pays to the dead. When we 
were getting the chest into the lugger, and 
before its contents could be guessed at, there 
was no snfall amount of jocularity touching 
the nature of the prize. And when it was 
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fairly aboard a scene ensued that amused me 
vastly. A little gambling went on, and the 
reader must bear in mind that these men 
who, every winter, man life-boats, and risk 
their own lives to save those of others, are 
not particularly refined in their expressions, 
when they are amongst themselves, and have 
some business to settle. My presence did 
not eperate as check upon their tongues. 
They had known me too long; and I had 
often witnessed their daring deeds. Some- 
times, when an oath was rapped out, they 
would beg my “pardon for such a rude- 
ness;” but then there was always a smile 
playing over the lips of the speaker, which 
more than half destroyed the force and effect 
of the apology he intended to offer me. 

“ Well, what about the shares—whatever it 
may be?” said the captain of the lugger, 
when the chest was about to be opened. 
“ Share and share alike ? ” 


“T saw it first,” said one of the men; “I 


ought to get a share and a-half. But—look 
here—who will buy my share, on chance ?” 
“J will!” cried out the other three men. 
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“ What will you give? Bid!” 

The bidding commenced. ‘The fourth share 
of the value of the chest and contents un- 
known, was started at eighteen pence, and 
eventually knocked down after a spirited com- 
petition, for three shillings and sixpence, the 
purchaser being quite satisfied that it was a 
carpenter’s chest of tools, or a box full of 
nautical instruments. While the lid of the 
chest was being removed, there was also a 
good deal of joking, and the expression of 
many hopes and fears. Gold, rum, sugar, 
tracts. No sooner, however, was the truth 
manifested, than their conduct was entirely 
changed. Not an oath was uttered on 
the way back to the harbor, nor a word 
spoken that did not betray some very good 
feeling, or some very tender thought; and 
when we came alongside the old wooden 
quay, the captain of the lugger said to the 
youngest of the crew in a low, reverent voice; 

“Ned, run up to the harbor-master, and 
ask him to send down an ensign to throw 
over the poor little darling.” 
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Poisonous Snakes, &c.— Poisonous snakes 
may be readily known by the shape of their head 
and neck ; the head being very wide at the back, 
and the neck comparatively small. Some per- 
sons compare the head of a poisonous snake to 
the ace of spades, which comparison, although 
rather exaggerated, gives a good idea of the 
poison-bearing head. It has a cruel and wicked 
look about it also, and one recoils almost in- 
stinctively. Should a person be bitten by the 
viper, the effects of the poison may be much 
diminished by the liberal use of olive oil; and 
the effects of the oil is said to be much increased 
by heat. Strong ammonia, or hartshorn, as it 
is popularly called, is also useful, as is the case 
with stings of bees and wasps, and for the same 
reason. The evil consequences of the viper’s 
bite vary much in different persons, and at 
differént times, according to the temperament 
of the individual or his state of health. I may 
as well put in one word of fi ivor for the viper 
before it is dismissed. It is not a malignant 
creature, nor does it seek after victims ; but it is 
as timid as any creature in existence, slipping 
away at the sound of a footsie;., and only using 
its fangs if trodden on accidentally, or inten- 
tionally assaulted. — “‘ Common Objects of the 
Country,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 





Tue PusLicaTions OF OLtp Rome. — Some 
curious calculations have been made to show 





that the rapidity with which copies could be 
multiplied by hand from dictation was little less 
than that of printing. It is not impossible that 
a limited number of copies, a hundred, for in- 
stance, could be written off quicker in this way 
in the librarian’s workshop, than a sin; le one 
couid be set up in type by the printer. This, of 
course, supposes the employment of a vast num- 
ber of scribes ; but these were slaves cheaply 
purchased and maintained at little cost. The 
exceedingly low price of books at Rome, if we 
may take the poems of a popular author as an 
example, show that the labor must have been 
much less or much cheaper than we usually 
imagine,—Merivale’s “‘ Roman Empire.” 





VALUABLE Enemies. — The New York Cor- 
respondent of the Zimes. informs us that — 

“The Colorado so abounds (thus say the 
letter-writers) in gold, that the Indians mould it 
for rifle-balls.” 

Of all enemies, these are the fellows that the 
thinking soldier would like to fight. The hero, 
retiring from the conflict with such antagonists 
with a lot of balls in his body, would carry away 
from the field of battle a mine in himself, in 
which the surgeon might dig, and receive one of 
the bullets which he extracted for his fee. The 
patient would pay his shot. — Punch. 
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RELIGIOUS 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
RELIGIOUS MEMOIRS. 

THERE are few things so strange, arbitra- 
ry, and unaccountable, as that amount of 
common liking and regard which we call 
popularity. Sometimes it answers to the 
touch of real genius, with a unanimity and 
readiness which, for the moment, might 
prompt us to believe in its decision as the 
true and infallible test of reputation; but 
ere we have had time to do more than ob- 
serve the instinctive and universal impulse 
of this recognition, the popular fancy has 
gone mad after some silly wonder, or raised 
to its highest honors some superficial and 
worthless production, which we should have 
supposed incapable of moving to any senti- 
ment whatever any single human mind. 
Nothing can possibly be more puzzling than 
this strange perversity. The applauding 
clamor of the vox populi—let disappointed 
men say what they will—is, after all the cul- 
mination and apotheosis of fame. Yet the 
same clamor rushes with unreasoning lavish- 
ness after books and persons which have no 
more claim to fame, than has the smallest 
newspaper critic who professes to dispense it. 
In the world of books one has but to glance 
over the title-pages of those which bear the 
honors of many editions, to perceive the ex- 
traordinary freaks of this popularity, which 
bestows upon the most frivolous and com- 
monplace performances applause as great as 
that with which it celebrates the most emi- 
nent works of genius. This fantastic uncer- 
tainty leaves us totally unable either to re- 
ceive or to deny the authority of a. popular 
success. It may be bravely won and hon- 
estly deserved—a triumph of real and gen- 
uine art; or it may be a hap-hazard “ hit,” 
which it is impossible to give any reason for, 
and at which authors and readers are alike 
astonished ; but so purely unaccountable are 
the vaticinations of this oracle, that no one 
is justified in making a general conclusion as 
to the worth or worthlessness of its verdict. 
It is folly to say, on the one hand, that the 
highest productions of genius are unappre- 
ciated by the multitude; and it is still 
greater folly, on the other, to make success 
an infallible proof of desert. The decisions 
of the popular tribunal of literary criticism, 
are not at all unlike the decisions of that 
jury which regulated its verdicts on the 
purely impartial principle of alternation, and 
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said guilty and not guilty time about, with a 
noble indifference to such small matters as 
facts or evidence. If we are disappointed of 
the verdict ourselves, we cannot console our 
mortification by the thought that it is always 
in the wrong, and never justly rewards a 
generous ambition; but that it is perfectly 
capricious, unreasoning, and unexplainable ; 
that it is simply impossible to form any con- 
clusion beforehand as to what its judgment 
may be; and that, often right, it still pre- 
serves a delightful independence, and keeps 
resolutely clear of the imputation of being 
always so, nobody acquainted with modern 
literature or opinions ever deny. 

It is impossible to avoid thinking this, 
when one contemplates the enormous amount 
of good books current and popular at the 
present time—we might add of bad books 
also—for the religious and the irreligious are 
almost equally independent of those ordinary 
qualities which achieve the rewards and hon- 
ors of literature. But we will not compare 
the penny novels, disreputable and unfra- 
grant, with those trim octavos and duodeci- 
mos which throng the tables of religious 
publishers, and pass by the thousands into 
homes of respectability. These pious yol- 
umes are, for the. most part, as excellent in 
intention as they are: important in subject— 
they are, indeed, only too much bent upon 
the universal edification of their- audience, 
and are reluctant to record the merest pass- 
ing incident without weighing it down with 
the heavy overbalance of a spiritual lesson. 
When we say pious volumes, we beg that no 
one will suppose we mean to imply the faint- 
est approach to a scoff. ‘Their piety is the 
only genuine quality in the great mass of 
these publications ; and we must presume it 
is for that sole sake that many really prefer 
and many more think it right to receive, 
works which have scarcely a claim to be 
called literature, save the mere fact that they 
have been written and are printed. Their 
piety alone might induce us to pass over 
without comment the other imperfections of 
this class of writing ; but we cannot suppose 
that it is any real advantage to the religious 
community to put up with these publications, 
out of tenderness for the sentiment of godli- 
ness which is presumed to pervade them. 
This has been, perhaps, done too much al- 
ready. We have been afraid to incur the 
reproach of a want of spiritual appreciation, 
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and a general dislike to religious writings, 
and so have been obliged to swallow the 
endless repetition, and flat and unnatural rep- 
resentations of life, conveyed to us in books 
which nothing but their piety could have en- 
titled to a moment’s consideration. This is 
rather hard upon the unfortunate critic: he 
reads, because he respeets the religious feel- 
ing of the writer; he condemns, because 
human nature cannot stand the manner of 
the performance ; and he is immediately set 
down as a profane person, who cannot be 
supposed to appreciate the true beauty of 
holiness. Perhaps this hard dealing is one 
of the reasons why the common mass of re- 
ligious literature is so destitute of ordinary 
literary qualities—for men who love the mat- 
ter have been afraid to incur the odium of 
criticizing the manner of those productions, 
and the censorship has been left to hands 
indifferent, and passed by with a sneer or a 
laugh according to the temper of the mo- 
ment. Yet it is impossible to over-estimate 
the importance of this kind of writing. For 
one thing, it conveys to many a totally erro- 
neous idea of religious people, and of the 
effects of personal godliness, which is a great 
misfortune; and it cannot fail to depreciate 
the cultivation, refinement, and good taste 
which we fondly expect must accompany our 
outside progress and increasing comfort ; for 
there is no class of books so largely sold, 
and so universally possessed, The most fa- 
mous fictions of the day are in less demand 
than those pieces of religious biography of 
which, were the names struck out, one might 
read a score without being able to tell where 
one terminated and another began; and 
neither Thackeray nor Dickens can count 
half as many editions as have fallen to the 
lot, for example, of the Memorials of Cap- 
tain Hedley Vicars—a little volume fully 
representing the character of its kind. We 
do not approach this subject with either con- 
tempt or levity—far from that, we speak 
sadly, knowing that we shall be obliged to 
condemn what hundreds of better people 
than we applaud and love ; yet it does seem 
so strange an enigma why the greatest sub- 
jects in the world should be treated with the 
poorest language; why lives which, in the 
living, were noble, generous, and above 
praise, should become, in the telling, only 
tiresome and tedious; and why multitudes, 
great enough to convert private applause 
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into general popularity, should be pleased to 
have it so—that we cannot refrain from in- 
quiring why and how this strange paradox 
is? We beg to premise, however, in the 
first place, that we entirely leave out legiti- 
mate sermons, and all the effusions of all the 
authorized teachers of all the churches, 
What we have to deal with is specially the 
crowd of pious memoirs, the floating light 
(or heavy) literature of the religious world. 
Memoirs of pure minds, of noble lives, of 
hearts warm with all the fervor and sunshine 
of the Gospel—let us do homage to those 
young saints, those virgin confessors, those 
true soldiers of our Lord. - It is no reproach 
to them that friends make merchandise of 
their devout letters, their pious sayings, and 
the secret life which they lived with God 
—or that an unwise love beguiles its grief 
by making into talk, and throwing irrever- 
ently open, the innermost sanctuary of their 
souls. They are the greatest sufferers by the 
operation. Yet it is wonderful to perceive 
with what ease all features of human indi- 
viduality can be obliterated from the record 
which professes to tell us how one and another, 
real men and women, people who left posi- 
tive mortal footsteps in the soil they trod, 
and tangible good works behind them, lived 
and died. It is by no means an overstrain 
of the fact to say, that one might go on read- 
ing half-a-dozen such memoirs at once, and 
but for the difference of name, and perhaps 


the distinction of here and there a personal 


pronoun, would -be quite unable to find out 
which was the young soldier in the midst of 
his regiment, and which the humble Sunday- 
school teacher dwelling at home. 

How this can be done, and by what extra- 
ordinary effort of skill it is possible to veil 
every glimmer of the natural man, and reduce 
so many diverse characters, circumstances, 
and dispositions, to one flat unrounded hiero- 
glyph of piety, seems of itself sufficiently re- 
markable. Yet it is done with astonishing 
success and oft-repeated frequency. Religi- 
ous sentiments, pious aspirations, devout 
thoughts, must, one would suppose, be differ- 
ently developed in different minds; and to 
every human creature there belongs some 
certain thread of individuality to distinguish 
him from the rest of the world. Notwith- 
standing, volume grows upon volume, and 
“ Life” after “ Life” fills the shelves of the 
religious publisher. Each among the crowd 
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contains a dim memorial of some one who 
was excellent in his generation, each is writ-. 
en with the sincere intention and the honest 
vanity of doing good, and each supposes it- 
self to carry the most weighty lessons, and 
to set forth a model to mankind. Let us not 
pronounce a hasty judgment. People buy, 
by the million, those well-intentioned publica- , 
tions—it is to be supposed that peop.e also 
read them—yet in face of these facts it is 
mortifying to confess that an unaccustomed 
reader loses himself in those wildernesses of 
words, and finds nothing but tedium and vex- 
ation in books which, if they truly did what 
they undertake to do, should be safe com- 
panions and counsellors for every one, exam- 
ples of all the manifold and unlimitable 
diversities of the Christian and the human 
life. 

But it is perhaps not so difficult after all to 
understand the failure of this class of writing. 
It is unfortunate that a high impulse should 
have so poor a result. Yet we can perfectly 
well understand how it is that the young 
convert, in the early flush of his devotion, 
looking about for something by which he 
may prove his gratitude to God and his benev- 


olence towards his neighbor, finds few meth- 
eds so fascinating, and with so ready an 
appearance of “ doing good,” as this of litera- 
ture. Nothing is more common than to find, 
at the outset of the Christian life, a dedication 
of “ myself, my pen, my tongue,” &c., to the 


service of God. One cannot well dedicate 
what one has never received, and Christians 
are not inevitably endowed with pens for this 
high purpose, nor with tongues either, jor 
that matter. But talk is the great faculty of | 
this age—an aptitude for conversation and a| 
fluent power of words are so common that 
they are not remarkable in any way, and cer- 
tainly are by no means a criterion of mental 
capacity. But before one has learned to be 
content with holding fast to God’s service 
through common life and common days, which 
is harder work than writing books—while it 
yet appears impossible to throw aside all 
friends and duties on the instant, and throw 
one’s self into missionary labors, or some 
heroic enterprise of Christian zeal and self- 
sacrifice—then the flattering suggestion of 
literature relieves the eager soul of the 
newly-awakened champion. Here is a class 
bigger and more accessible than the classes 
of a Sabbath school; here is en opportunity 
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for instructing, it may be, the whole world ; 
and the new disciple rushes into print, thor- 
oughly satisfied of his own longing to “do 
good,” and anxious to testify aloud to every 
one within his reach the gratitude and love 
which fill his own soul. Who can blame the 
desire? who should criticize the endeavor ? 
But the drawback unfortunately is, that devo- 
tion will not create genius, nor any thing 
resembling it, and that even the passionate 
sincerity and earnestness which give force to 
the humblest Christian’s personal protest 
against evil or exhortation to good, does not 
brighten the cold pages of the book ; where 
cold eyes find only words without meaning, 
and a profusion of abstract statements with- 
out any living thread of interest to bind them 
into one. 

This suggestion of doing good by writing 
is consequently a very unfortunate one for 
literature. The person to whom it is sug- 
gested having really nothing to say by nature, 
can never by any chance forget himself and 
his purpose, or fall into any spontaneous and 
liberal effusion of what may be in him. 
What he says arises out of a manufacturing 
process, perfectly conscientious and admirably 
well-intentioned, but still artificial ; and books 
without number are the result—stories in 
which the incidents of the ancient romance 
are adapted to modern edification—where 
the personages have great downfalls into pov- 
erty, in order that they may be evangelized 
in their low estate, and thereafter raised into 
ineffable goodness and grandeur, to be exam- 
ples to the world—children’s books, in which 
the hapless little sou.s are instructed that to 
do a piece of childish kindness to an old wo- 
man is to “do good,” encouraged to ask 
themselves in their baby meditations, “ What 
good can I do to-day ?” and taught how to 
do it accordingly—and greatest of all in bio- 
graphies and memoirs, a few of which we 
mean shortly to submit to the consideration 
of our readers. 

The few which we have selected, are, how- 
ever, wanting in the great distinguishing fea- 
ture of their class, which might indeed. be | 
called the literature of the deathbed. “ Don’t 
be a good boy, Jack—they all die!” says one 
of Mr. Leech’s schoolboys; and indeed it 
would seem very true, were we to take for 
criterion the multitudinous examples offered 
tous. It does seem a very strange view of 
human existence which makes death its chief 





feature, and slumps up the events of a man’s 
lifetime in a few pages, while it devotes chap- 
ters to the sayings of his deathbed. Perhaps 
it is less strange when the subject is a child, 
for there must always be something touching 
in the conjunction of that great stern pres- 
ence of death with those little tender saintly 
blossoms, who have little more than this 
solemn event in their short history, and 
whose pathetic infant godliness is not to be 
thought of unmoved. But men have other 
things to do in the world besides dying, and 
it-is not the true office of religion to throw a 
fictitious importance over the latest step of 
nature. It is only a very limited experience 
which can persuade itself that the manner of 
death is any real test of Christianity. Many 
men have died well who have not lived well; 
many asoul has been able to make a digni- 
fied and solemn departure, which has but a 
poor account to give of its mortal course be- 
fore. All this is so commonly and visibly 
true that everybody knows it; yet our adver- 
tising-lists are still full of memoirs of the 
lives which ought to be called by a truer 
name—Memoirs of the Deaths of Departed 
Christians ; and tender friends can find noth- 
ing better to put into the hands of young 
people, by way of attracting them to a life of 
religion, the volumes which trace with painful 
minuteness the progress of disease and weak- 
ness, and culminate in death. Why should 
this be? Patience, devotion, and a tender 
acquiescence in the will of the great Father, 
are at all times profitable to us; but Heaven 
knows how many times there are in a man’s 
life when it is far harder for him to acquiesce 
in God’s will than at that last time, when 
often the tired spirit, spite of all the shrink- 
ings of nature, is glad to go. Death is not 
a religious act, nor a meritorious sacrifice. 
The Gospel was not given simply to teach us 
how to die ; and why the religious life should 
be fostered by stories of deathbeds, and the 
greatest spiritual influence be exercised by 
the last and weakest hours of existence, is, 
when one thinks of it, a very extraordinary 
human improvement upon God’s manner of 
teaching, which is not by death, but by life. 
But we have no intention of entering into 
those sad hdspitals of literature, or pausing 
by the deathbeds, where every one whose 
hour has come finds that “to die is gain.” 
This. is not, we repeat it, the manner in which 
God teaches us. There are no deathbeds in 
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the Scriptures. There is, however, in the 
common mind, a singular amount of curiosity 
about dying people—a strange curiosity, con- 
scious to its very heart of its own certain en- 
counter, by-and-by, with the same struggle. It 
is to this instinct, doubtless, that the literature 
of the deathbed addresses itself, and we have 
no right to complain that it should do so, 
What we do complain of is, that this should 
be supposed a subject essentially religious 
and edifying—that it should be the standard 
and prevailing theme in all devout books 
which are personal and not theological, and 
that we should be required to accept it as 
the special ground of the spiritual-minded 
and pious: were it so, life would be only, 
after ali, a huge mistake ; and the best thing 
we could wish for any one, after we had made 
sure of his safe conversion, would be a linger- 
ing illness and a happy death. We are not 
quite sure even that practical means to bring 
about this end might not be justifiable. 
Why should Christian people be permitted to 
live through long years of commonplace 
duty and labor—years which can be summed 
up in a few syllables—when the real interest 
and moral lesson of their lives lies lingering 
in the last half-dozen days or hours before 
they die ? 

Yet this is the conc.usion to which we are 
inevitably brought, if we take for our author- 
ity the prevailing tone of religious memoirs. 
These works are not intended for our amuse- 
ment, but for our instruction ; and to people 
laboring in the hard midway of human ex- 
istence, come for edification narratives of 
early death and painful sickness, and the ex- 
periences of tender young Christians dying 
upon the threshold of life, and totally unac- 
quainted with it—giving the magnitude of 
vices to their own sins of temper and 
thought, and finding out persecutions and 
trials where nobody but themselves would 
have suspected such to exist. Is life, then, 
really an irreligious and material necessity, 
which we must shuffle through as we best 
can, and in which nothing but death and 
preparations for it are worth considering? 
Are all the hard and heavy problems of this 
existence to be set aside as vulgar realities, 
unworthy any care or consideration, and our 
toilsome days only to be instructed and con- 
soled by the dying utterances of youth and 
inexperience, entirely unacquainted with our 
sorrows, and unuble to understand them ? 
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Happy are they who accomplish thus happily 
their course in this world—who are discharged 
of their warfare at no harder a price than so 
much personal suffering, and to whom the 
joyful expectation of another life makes glad 
the.end of this! But how should they, lay- 
ing aside their virgin armor almost unassailed 
and, innocently unwitting of the temptations 
and struggles of maturer life, be guides and 
examples to men who perhaps will never be 
permitted a single day’s security in the retire- 
ment of a sick-room, but must live and die in 
the heat and commotion of the actual world ? 
The contrast is strange enough even to think 
of it; and what shall we say to the youthful 
penitence which calls itself the chief of sin- 
ners, and makes mysterious allusions to the 
sins of its early past, as if these were too 
black and dismal to be named? What can 
we say? Far be it from us to imply that the 
deepest and most painful sentiment of nature 
—the consciousness of that discord and es- 
trangement from God—that fatal want of 
harmony with all his will and word which be- 
longs to our race—is net vividly felt by those 
gentle young saints whose holy lives and 
deaths are recorded for our instruction. But 


the mysterious sins and dreadful self-accusa- 


tions are but a more solemn fashion of those 
half-conscious heroics and sublimities of youth, 
which in other forms we are all acquainted 
with. So are the persecutions which consist 
in a comrade’s joke, or a family attack upon 
the growing gravity of the young martyr. 
We smile at the magniloquence of youthful 
genius unappreciated, and youthful suscepti- 
bility affronted. Why, then, should we be 
afraid to smile at the same heroical exagger- 
ation when it clings, a natural folly not to be 
too hardly censured, to the white robes of 
youthful devotion? Among the inspired 
writers of the New Testament it is only Paul 
who accuses himself as those tender converts 
do. Peter and John were doubtless as de- 
vout and faithful, and felt their own sinfulness 
as deeply: but Peter and John, who were 
never openly opposed to the cause of their 
Master, do not find it necessary to proclaim 
themselves the chief of sinners. We trust 
nobody will be shocked by the words; but 
we cannot class those mysterious self accusa- 
tions as any thing else than another develop- 
ment of that vanity of youth which does not 
like to be behind in any thing, but prefers ex- 
tremity to moderation even in sir. 
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Are we to be supposed profane opponents 
of godliness and enemies to religion because 
we say so much? We trust not so; and we 
would earnestly recommend any one, who, 
with an anxious desire to do good, thinks no 
way of doing it so ready and accessible as 
the works of religious biography, to refer,be- 
fore beginning, to the great standard of Chris- 
tian authority, the Word of God. There, 
there are no dying words, no yague self-re- 
proaches, no history of sick-rooms. Dorcas, 
had she lived within the limits of this century, 
would have had one big volume at least to re- 
cord her good words and works: but Dorcas 
does not utter a single syllable in the Serip- 
tures; neither do Aquila and Priscilla, though 
they took in strangers to their Christian 
household, and taught the teachers of the 
faith ; neither do all those voiceless people 
whom the apostles remember by name; and 
from beginning to ending of the sacred volume 
there is no martyrology—there are no death- 
beds; and dying utterances, save those of 
One, and One only, are excluded from the in- 
spired record. It is true that we might strive 
in vain to eniulate the Divine simplicity of 
the narrative of the Scripture, and that in- 
deed life itself has become ‘too artificial for 
such picturesque and living brevity as forms 
the outer garb of inspiration: but composi- 
tions which have no warrant nor example in 
the Bible, and which are indeed formed on 
an entirely contrary model, should have’ no 
legitimate claim to be exempted from criti- 
cism because they are supposed to be pious 
and edifying, and belong to the modern econ- 
omy of religion. 

As for that extraordinary fashion of pro- 
fessional affection and bereavement, which 
proves itself by the process of making dead 
husbands and wives, or dead sons and daugh- 
ters, into books, one cannot help regarding 
it as a standing offence against natural feel- 
ing, as well as—a much smaller matter— 
against good taste. There are people living 
who have survived to execute whole families 
after this fashion. Heaven deliver all re” 
maining friends from the cold undertaker- 
touch of those biographizing fingers! To 
have to die with the consciousness of an at- 
tendant of this description taking notes, must 
be hard indeed. 

Memoir-writing is, however, difficult work 
at the best, or at least seems so, looking at 





the result. Records of poets, lives of state- 
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men, stories of soldiers, crowd after each 
other into all our libraries; sketches made 
from a hundred different points of view, and 
with as many diverse objects; but amid all 
these varieties of the art of biography, where 
is the man who does not shudder at the 
thought of coming in his own-turn under its 
murderous knife? A real life, honestly and 
modestly represented—a history which is in- 
dividual without being petty, is a thing which 
we long for vainly, and which the multitude 
of failures would make it seem almost im- 
possible to attain. For a human life is gen- 
erally a very illogical performance, take it 
from beginning to end; it is seldom an epic, 
and it is never an antithesis, and before it 
ean be made to back out any foregone con- 
clusion, or prove any formal argument, must 
suffer such violence as in most instances de- 
nudes it of all its individual grace. Fact is 
tolerably sure ground, bnt it is far too mea- 
gre for the taste of the time, and for the ex- 
igencies of book-making; and it is a rare 
gift which qualifies a writer to represent the 
mind of another man without a bias and 
color from his own—a very rare gift seldom to 
be met with ; whereas biographies are written 
by the thousand. They line our walls in mul- 
titudinous ranks—great men and small men, 
heroes who belong to the whole world; and 
notabilities of little private circles, more pre- 
tentious than the heroes; but big and little 
of them, they are mostly men of Nineveh, 
flat figures scored into the plaster, with per- 
haps only such a primitive and simple-minded 
approach to perspective as is to be found in 
the fifth leg of King Sennacherib’s winged 
lions. The portrait clings to the paper with 
most undesirable tenacity; it is one of those 
black profiles which cunning artists wont to 
cut out with scissors—it is not a man. 

In this respect it is not religious literature 
alone which is at fault—the same want of 
character and identity is common. Religious 
literature, however, distinguishes itself by a 
more daring deficiency of literary skill than 
any other branch of the craft can venture on, 
and takes its stand-point with a more arbitrary 
determination to see every thing from that 
view, and to adapt every thing it finds to its 
own good ‘purpose. It would be impossible 
to find a better example of this peculiarity 
than in a little volume Jateiy published, which 
professes to be a Biographical Sketch of Sir 
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Henry Havelock,* and which has been pub- 
lished with as much precipitation as a linen- 
draper’s circular, and certainly suggests an 
impulse not much different from that of the 
worthy shopkeeper, who makes a hasty coup 
to forestall and anticipate his rival in the 
trade, and to take first advantage of a sudden 
novelty. All this island, in every inch of its 
space, and heart of its people, has tingled 
with anxiety, with triumph, and at last with 
bitter unavailing regret and disappointment, 
that he who had won such honors should 
never return to receive them, at hearing of the 
name which stands upon this smug and com- 
placent title-page. Sir Henry Havelock !— 
he who won like an old banneret of chivalry, 
but, like a modern public servant, never 
lived to wear that knightly title and reward 
which none ever more gallantly deserved—he 
who only paused upon his march to fight a 
battle, and only fought to clear the road for 
his onward march, and did both impossible 
achievements for the rescue of the perishing 
—he who did not live to hear how a whole 
country traced his steps with tears and cries, 
and an anxiety as breathless as if every man 
in his band had been a son or a brother; but 
did live—a better thing—to know that his 
work was accomplished, and the blood of his 
soldiers, and his own noble life, were not spent 
in vain. It is this man, in the climax of hon- 
ors and lamentations, While his name is still 
in every mouth, yet before there can be time 
for such a record as might possibly preserve 
his memory with becoming dignity, that the 
religious trade rushes in to biographize and 
sell so many editions of. A book is coming 
by-and-by, we are informed, which will be the 
real Life of Havelock. In the mean time, be- 
fore that can be ready, why should the uni- 
versal interest run to waste, and be suffered 
to pass without improvement? so the sheets 
fly through the press, and the volumes through 
the country. It may not be any great honor 
to Havelock, or a just tribute to his memory, 
but there can be little doubt that it is a sharp 
and successful stroke of business, honorable 
to the energy and promptitude of the trade. 

The book itself is a meagre thread of his- 
tory made up by letters, reflections, and hor- 
tatory remarks, beginning with extracts from 
a record of facts concerning his birth, birth- 


* Biographical Sketch of Sir Henry Havelock, 
by the Rev. W. Brock. London: Nisbet & Co. 
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place, and relations, drawn up by General 
Havelock himself, and continuing on, through 
the ordinary routine of a soldier’s life, up to 
that famous fighting march which concluded 
in a blaze of glory the brave old soldier’s ca- 
reer. We must, however, do Mr. Brock the 
justice to say that this anticipatory Life is done 
uneasily, as if under extreme pressure. The 
manner is forced and full of constraint, the 
matter hastily chucked together, and the re- 
sult, we have little doubt, as unsatisfactory to 
the author as it must be to his readers. 
Where was the need for all this precipitancy ? 
—the siege and the release of Lucknow—the 
last campaign of Havelock, are not a nine 
days’ wonder, to be used up and evaporated 
on the moment—would not be so, at least, if 
the art of bookmaking would but let them 
alone a little, and suffer these wonderful events 
to take their due place in history, instead of 
ringing them into our ears with an unceasing 
repetition, which by-and-by, doubtless, will 
disgust us with the very names of Havelock 
and Lucknow. We believe this is the great 
secret of the evanescence of modern reputa- 
tion. No sooner is a great achievement 
known, than packs of hungry pens rush on it 
and. after it, hunting the unfortunate heroism 
into unspeakable tedium and weariness. We 
can conceive no reason whatever why a re- 
spectable Dissenting clergyman should have 
found it his duty to make up the brave Gen- 
eral, who happened to belong to his “ denom- 
ination,” into crown octavo upon so short a 
notice. The ‘public could not have been in 
any great degree injured by waiting a few 
months longer for a less furtive and more 
legitimate memoir; and certainly this haste 
to catch the first gust of popularity, common 
as it is among those unfortunate hacks of lit- 
erature who, having nothing of their own to 
hope success from, eagerly seize upon every 
successive topic of popular interest, does not 
become a publication which professes to set 
forth “ the religious character of the deceased 
General,” and to be written “in deference to 
a very generally expressed desire.” Is, then, 
the religious character of a man that part of 
him which can be most easily detached from 
his life, and may be treated most hastily and 


_ superficially 2? Are examples of godliness so 


extraordinary that the lesson must be snatched 
on the instant, before the sod has been well 
laid down, or the reverent dews of heaven had 
time to fall over the good man’s grave? or 
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to the impulse of supplying the market in- 
stantly while the demand is at its height? 
We are grieved to suppose that the last shows 
most reasonable symptoms of being the true 
inducement, and still more so to be obliged 
to believe that the portion of the world which, 
for want of a better name, is called the re- 
ligious public, runs just as eagerly after a 
novelty, and hunts up a new lesson with the 
same enthusiasm, as another portion of the 
public, not religious, pursues a new opera. 
No one can object that the life of Havelock, 
or of any other good man, should point the 
moral of a sermon, or bring public enthusi- 
asm to the aid of a personal address; but that 
love of excitement, which must have some 
thing new to occupy it, and which surrounds. 
the ministers and teachers of religion with 
the flattering urgency of “a generally ex- 
pressed desire,” ought to have its just title, 
and no more. It is not piety which buzzes 
after these new incitements; it is curiosity, 
love of novelty, the very same frivolous senti- 
ments which animate lovers of pleasure; and 
it is scarcely fair to the latter to condemn 
their busy running to and fro in pursuit of 
new sensations, and to call the same impulse, 
when allied to the title and profession of re- 
ligion, by any nobler name. 

General Havelock was born at Bishop- 
Wearmouth, educated in the Charterhouse, 
and originally intended for the Law; but 
yielding, as he himself says, “ to the military 
propensities of my race,” entered the army at 
the close of the Peninsular War, and was 
sent to India, where he remained, taking part 
in most of the fighting then in progress, for 
the most part of his soldierly life. In Bur- 
mah and Affghanistan, in the contests with 
the Sikhs, through battles, leaguers, and 
marches innumerable, he led a hard-fighting 
life of it for more than thirty years, and might, 
so far as human appearances go, have died, as 
he lived, a highly honorable, but not distin- 
guished veteran, but for the horrible chance, 
as people say, of this Indian mutiny. No- 
body knew, as it would appear, up to the mo- 
ment of his showing it, what daring and in- ~ 
domitable courage was in this Baptist soldier, 
who, for a lifetime back, had been holding 
prayer-meetings in his regiment, and making 
“saints” of his men. That he was a brave 
man, and did his duty, every body allowed; 
but had he died two years s oner, no one 
could have supposed what amount of unde- 





are we to conclude all other motives secondary 


veloped force lay in his modest grave. This 
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is perhaps the most wonderful lesson that 
ever was drawn from soldier’s life—how a man 
may live till he is sixty, brave but not remark- 
able, yet at last die gloriously, the hero of 
such a fiery, rapid, breathless campaign as 
might have opened the career of some glori- 
ous young conqueror, invincible in his first 
ardor, and genius, and youth. A strange les- 
son, and not an encouraging one—showing 
how God himself does not treat the lives of 
his servants as so many allegories to draw 
“Jessons” from, but brings about, perhaps, 
the greatest issue of their existence in the 
strangest, most inconsequent, unexpected way, 
and leaves the weightiest act of their lives so 
near the end, that one feels an instinctive in- 
voluntary start of anxious wonder, as if an- 
other moment delayed, Providence would 
have been too late. 

A brave man does not live and die in order 
that some one may improve his fortunes into 
a memoir, and young men’s societies draw 
lessons from it; but if there were such an 
intention in the life of Havelock, what a 
strange, startling, unaccountable problem for 
a young spirit! To have it in him for sixty 
years, and yet to work through all that time 


without means or power to show it forth—to 
wait for the hour and the opportunity until 
just the verge and extent of the common life 
of man. But Providence takes no pains to 
sort and arrange, and make portable for us, 


such a lesson as this. What can any one 
make of it? It is not a logical human crea- 
tion, set and balanced and made the most of, 
but one of those grand, incomplete, broken- 
off works of God which point silently, with a 
meaning above words, to the life beyond, 
where these fragments shall be put together, 
and all things fulfilled. 

There are, however, nothing but lessons in 
this little volume. Havelock’s own letters— 
fatherly, husband-like, and always pious, in 
which lie all the interest of the book—cannot 
be simply left to tell their own story, but 
must be docketed, and labelled, and put up in 
bundles, to prove this thing or the other 
thing. He cannot even acknowledge in an 
address to his soldiers, as any good man and 
leader would, “ the blessing of God on a most 
righteous cause,” but his biographer must 
put it in Italics, and direct every body’s at- 
‘ tention to the simple thanksgiving. Let us 
quote a few examples, in which it is quite 
worth notice, the ingenuity with which the 
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historian: opens out, and expands into half a 
page of writing, the plain and pious expres- 
sion of his hero’s heart. Take, for instance, 
the first which comes to our hand. Havelock 
has written home to inform his wife of his 
appointment as Brigadier-General, “ to relieve 
Cawnpore, where Sir Hugh Wheeler is threat- 
ened, and to support Lucknow;” and ends 
his letter thus, as it was to be supposed he 
would, “May God give me wisdom and 
strength to fulfil the expectations of Govern- 
ment, and restore tranquillity in the disturbed 
provinces ”"—a most simple, as doubtless it 
was a most sincere prayer, and one which 
certainly does not seem to require any com- 
ment, or even any particular remark. Mr. 
Brock, however, thinks otherwise. Afraid, 
perhaps, that its naturalness and simplicity 
might make his readers pass it without suffi- 
cient notice, he paraphrases it thus :— 

“Tn this spirit of religiousness did he set 
out on his last eventful campaign. He knew 
what confidence was placed in him. He was 
aware of his en for the undertaking. 
He held gratefully in mind the courage and 
sagacity of many of his older comrades, 
Various considerations cheered him, though 
the enterprize was hazardous ; ‘ but tranquil- 
lity in the disturbed provinces would be se- 
cured only through Divine interposition,’ 
‘Wisdom and strength’ adequate to the ex- 
tremities could be obtained from God alone. 
Hence he prepared to leave for Allahabad as 
seeing Him who is invisible. He would go 
in the strength of the Lord. The Divine 
sovereignty had ordered his return when his 
services were urgently required. In the 
Divine faithfulness and power he would im- 
plicitly put his trust. The work had been 
given him to do; the Lord graciously help- 
ing him, it should be done.” 

Now, we have heard often enough a text of 
Scripture deluged and lost in words after this 
fashion, but what was there in general Have- 
lock’s sober and simple aspiration to call for 
such acommentary? The writer, however, 
goes on ticketing and labelling every natural 
sentiment, every expression of thankfulness, 
every Christian sympathy which the old sol- 
dier unconsciously expresses because they are 
in him, but all of which, as if their existence 
had never been suspected before, his historian 
feels bound to search out and call the public 
attention to. He proceeds after the following 
fashion :-— ; 


“ While writing his despatch, with all that 
had just occurred pressing forcibly upon his 
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mind, Havelock thus recognizes the Author 
and Giver of his suecess—‘ Cawnpore Can- 
tonment July 17.—By the blessing of God, I 
re-captured this place yesterday,’ &c. Again: 
‘Havelock’s account of those successive en- 
gagements to the circle at Bonn has a signifi- 
cant mention of the courage of his eldest son, 
and a reference to his youngest brother 
[whose youngest brother? ], which will be 
deemed pleasant evidence of his habitual rec- 
ollections of home.’ ‘In this confidential 
despatch of the undemonstrative warrior, the 
po om will not fail to remark his sympathy 
for the hardships and sufferings of the private 
soldier.’ ‘In the foregoing and succeedin 


_ communications Havelock’s specifications o 


domestic incidents will be noticed.’ ‘The 
deep emotions of the husband and father are 
expressed with much force and significance in 
the letter whieh succeeds ;’” 


and so on and on, till there are no more let- 
ters to be indexed and discriminated for the 
dull public which does not know, until it is 
told by authority, the meaning of what it 
reads. Poor General Havelock! he writes 
letters worthy of a tender heart and a devout 
soul—letters of a man living and not indiffer- 
ent to life, the head of a family which loved 
him; but they all become proofs of certain 
qualities and sentiments, each one demonstra- 
tive of one little bit of his character, which 
his biographer seems to think may be un- 
bound and separated into pieces like a bundle 
of sticks, in the hands of Mr. Brock. But it 
happens, unfortunately for this style of writ- 
ing, that a man with life in him, whose whole 
frame moves together spontaneously and with 
natural harmony, is an object much more 
pleasant to look upon than a man on springs, 
however cunningly constructed ; though it is 
possible the latter might be made the more 
instructive of the two, so far as anatomy is 
concerned. No one desires to find “ evi- 
dence ” of such and such a moral quality for- 
mally adduced to prove the same, in the life 
of aman of whom already the world knows 
something, and of whom it is worth anybody’s 
while to writea memoir. Would that biogra- 
phers in general, and, above all, the composers 
of religious biography, could but understand 
the charm and power of every thing which is 
spontaneous! There is no such spell in all 
the tricks of composition, in all the expedi- 
ents of literary ingenuity. That which comes 
warm and simple from one man’s heart goes 
glowing into the hearts of other men, with a 
furce of nature which art cannot touch; but 
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when art (should it even be of better quality 
than the present) sets itself to construct a 
bridge of access between the two—to intro- 
duce the one patronizingly to the other, and 
point out to the hearers the speaker’s mean- 
ing, alas for the issue! Christianity, devout- 
ness, and true religion are not indigenous in 
the human soul, but it is the most grievous 
error to suppose them unnatural. The waters 
are changed and purified at the fountain- 
head; but it is not necessary in consequence 
that they should hereafter run in iron pipes 
and artificial aqueducts, instead of the natura. 
channel, picturesque with all the inequalities 
of nature which God made for them before 
sin was, Christian art—which we presume 
may mean something else than Gothic archi- 
tecture severely pointed—is indeed wholly 
against the system of breaking up a living 
person into abstract bits of qualities. On the 
contrary, following the great model, which has® 
Inspiration, a higher soul than art, for its 
guidance, we should be disposed to say, much 
unlike the writer of this biography, that the 
genius of Christian -portrait-painting was to 
show how livingly and truly all these qualities 
made one man. 

Recent events have rubbed the rust and 
moss off that old character of soldier which 
we were almost beginning to forget. All the 
modern devices of education, all the flux and 
increase of superior knowledge, have not 
produced a nobler development of that old 
perennial unadvancing humanity which, with 
every circumstance external changed, is to- 
day as it was in the days of Hebrew David 
or heathen Homer, and in whose perverse 
and wonderful nature the stern urgency and 
stress of physical opposition, the assault of 
fiery trials, cruelties, sufferings, and deaths, 
have ever produced signs the most incontes- 
table of a higher birth and a more noble 
power. War is terrible; but war has taught 
ourselves, when peace, with all its sweetness 
and prosperities, had almost persuaded us to 
the contrary, but there are things in the 
world jess endurable than even the hardest 
agonies of nature. Civilization and safety 
had been saying otherwise for years; and 
these quiet years had so surrounded us with 
alleviations and solaces, so persuaded us that 
there must be a cure for every thing, that the 
common heart began to feel death, disease 
and calamity, evils intolerable, and not to be 
borne. But the war has taught us all a 
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harder lesson; the war roused us up—us 
who cannot hear of a shipwreck or a railway 
accident without taking refuge from our hor- 
ror at the sight of pain, in finding somebody 
to blame as the cause—to the length of bear- 
ing voluntarily such loss of life and happiness 
such rending of hearts and sacrifice of men, 
as had never been known before in the expe- 
rience of this generation. We have learned 
how to send forth out of our careful homes 
the very flower and blossom of our race, at 
desperate peril of never beholding again 
what it was the delight of our eyes to see, 
and sending them forth, with- tears and 
prayers, but never with a grudge, into the 
midst of those old rude primitive agonies of 
of humanity, the battle, and murder, and 
sudden death, against which we have been 
so long wont to pray—have learned by the 
act that pain, after all, was not the one thing 
to be avoided, and death was not the chief 
of evils. Theories and thoughts do not edu- 
cate so certainly as things do; it is easy 
enough to resign every thing in imagination 
for national integrity and honor, but it was 
not sé easy to send the boys out of our 
hearts to dismal hospitals and deadly trench- 
es, which even the mothers and the wives 
learned to do without grudging as they wept. 
Somehow it seems as though human nature 
could never show its bravest till it stood 
among the deadliest foes of its existence, 
holding its own superior part, as it must al- 
ways do when driven to the uttermost, by 
itself, without a single secondary help. That 
old ideal of courage and simplicity, highest 
in all the forces of manhood, yet most like a 
child of all other men, which war has re- 
stored to our personal acquaintance, and 
which*is the universal conception of a sol- 
dier, shows plainly enough the universa. nat- 
ural appreciation we have of the results of 
such a practical and primitive collision be- 
tween a man and the great adversaries of 
his nature. To go out in the face of death, 
and hold one’s own against all its bitterness, 
for that spiritual and intangible something 
which a plain British soul calls by the modest 
name of Duty, is a thing impossible to con- 
ceive of without a quickening of one’s heart. 
The superficial opinion of untroubled times 
is sapient about the bloody trade, the wild 
passions, the hired slayers of war; but 
through all these shines the gallant old im- 
agination, brave, honorable, devout, and sin- 
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gle-minded, the ideal knight and soldier, the 
Bayard of the heart. He who must meet 
without shrinking every evil thing which op- 
presses nature — he whose limbs may: be 
frozen, whose brain may be scorched, whom 
fatigue, want, toil, and hardship may all as- 
sault, but must never subdue—he who must 
bear his arms and hold on his march, after 
every faculty of his frame is exhausted, and 
only will and courage and a stout heart car- 
ries him on—he who must rush upon his 
death with a cheer, and rest upon the horri- 
ble field without a tear wept over him, or a 
friend at hand—and who does all this with 
the calmness not of a stoic, but of a hero; 
he may be but a nameless one among many, 
a heavy-witted and unremarkable individua., 
yet he is at once the simplest and the most 
wonderful instance of that triumph of spirit 
over flesh which is the grand and peculiar 
privilege of humanity. 

And perhaps it is this purely practical con- 
test, in which and through which he must 
live his life, which makes us associate a cer- 
tain simple, profound, unquestioning—if one 
might use the word, even unreasoning—pie- 
ty, with the highest ideal of a soldier. We 
require no speculation at his hands; he has 
little leisure for it. But thrown, as he is, 
out of all our peaceful confidence in external 
and secondary agencies into the far older 
and deeper consciousness of that life and 
death which lie absolutely in the hand of 
God, it is natural that the tone of his faith _ 
should take a literal plainness and urgency, 
which minds with more leisure to think, and 
less occasion to do, can rarely attain. Who 
can help recognizing this pure thread of in- 
dividuality, descending from the Knights of 
the San Grail, from Bayard and Roland, a 
manly, noble, touching strain of that faith 
which believes “ like a little child,” down to 
the Uncle Toby of Sterne, and the still 
purer impersonation of Roland Caxton? 
Only fiction, excellent reader — imaginary 
personages every one—for few people eare 
to know more fact of Roland than is told in 
that saddest of love-tales, which even Rhine 
tourists cannot make vulgar; or of Bayard, 
save that he was the sans peur et sans re- 
proche, a repetition of whose praise has 
been the highest fame for every knightly 
soul since his time. Yet though they are 
fictitious, so true and so tender is the imagi- 
nation, that it remains triumphant over all 
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memoirs and biographies, the real soldierly 
ideal and type of man. 

Is it.a sinful act to speak of these creations 
of poetic fancy in the same breath with Gen- 
eral Havelock, or with that younger and less 
distinguished victim of religious life-writing, 
a brave young Christian soul, but a much- 
injured man, Hedley Vicars, whose fate it 
has been to run through some hundred thou- 
sand copies, and to give a new impetus and 
vigor to the art of biography, so far as its 
model department is concerned? We are 
bound to confess we do not think so. Have- 
lock, too has the sans peur et sans reproche 
- which is better than the cross of the Bath ; and 
we have not the remotest doubt that the 
young soldier whose name we class with his, 
was pricking gallantly upon the road to that 
same distinction. No one can read of the 
steady Christian efforts of General Havelock, 
of those prayer-meetings and instructions, 
and that devout supervision of his men, 
which at last made his commander, in an 
emergency, “call out Havelock’s saints,” as 
the special portion of his forces known to be 
never incapable, and always ready—without 
a respect and admiration, only shadowed by 
the wish that, if it had been possible, the 
noble old soldier could have had some strain 
of victory more like the occasion, than a 
hymn out of a congregational “ Selection” 
to sing with his men. One must not be too 
particular about the hymn—though one may 
be permitted to wish that Havelock had 
been so fortunate as to be born a Seotsman, 
if for no other reason than that he might 
have celebrated his triumphs in those true 
Psalms, bold Saxon and pure Hebrew, which 
have found refuge in the Scottish churches, 
and might give a fit utterance, in their rug- 
ged nobleness, for a soldier’s song of battle. 
But it is impossible not to recognize in all 
these labors, in Havelock’s life-long efforts, 
and the eager devotion of the young Vicars 
to every work of charity and mercy within 
his reach, the practical development natural 
to the piety of men trained to the most. prac- 
tical of professions, and fighting their way 
against no metaphysical difficulties, but 
through tangible evil. One can perceive 
this by inference in their biographies—but 
the biographers have no idea of exalting 
that characteristic and high peculiarity. On 
the contrary, what Mr. Brock wishes to show 
of the General, and what the remarkable 
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lady who writes the Memorials of Hedley 
Vicars does succeed in showing of her 
young hero, is, that they could talk and 
write in that style of religiousness which ob- 
literates all personality, and could spin out 
pious sentiments and wishes by the yard, 
skilfully keeping back behind that veil every 
sign of an individual speaker. General 
Havelock lived to be an old man, experi- 
enced and acquainted with life. If ever he 
did write vague letters of general piety, age 
had taught him that words were not his vo- 
cation. General advices to everybody, and 
big conclusions about every thing, do not lie 
in the way of mature and disciplined men. 
Therefore there is but a meagre proportion 
of this kind of letter-writing, which has to 
be made the most of, and extended by judi- 
cious paraphrase in Mr. Brock’s biographical 
sketch. But it is very different with the 
younger soldier. 

Oddly enough, when one thinks of it, it is 
people who die young, and have no experi- 
ence, who are the most lavish of their admo- 
nitions to the world. It is your young heroes 
who are at once most ready to offer, and have 
the strongest belief in, the efficacy of advice 
who speak their word, in season and out of 
season, with a conscientious eagerness most 
worthy of honor, but which is. scarcely so 
wise as itis brave. How far “ Christian ex- 
perience” can be detached and separated 
from human experience, it seems hard to 
determine ; but when one hears perhaps of a 
young invalid, in the very earliest stage of 
life, whose blossom has been nipped by sick- 
ness; or of a young man on the threshold of 
the world, whom no miraculous decree: of 
Providence has divested of the natural exu- 
berance of youth, as “an experienced Chris- 
tian,” one wonders whether this strange 
reversal of nature is indeed a fundamental 
arrangement of Christianity, and whether ex- 
perience in spiritual, can indeed be totally 
divided from experience in actual life. But 
however that may be, it is very certain and 
apparent that it is the young, and not the old 
Christians, who do the greater part of the 
talk and letter-writing which form the bulk of 
religious memoirs, 

Hedley Vicars was, we have not the slight- 
est doubt, an admirable young fellow, worthy 
of all praise and honor—good, high-minded, 
brave, a true soldier and Christian—but he 
was young. In the fervor of his early faith 
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he wrote letters from which, as printed, it 
would be perfectly impossible to predicate 
who or what he was; and these letters, with 
the feeblest thread of story linking them to- 
gether, from the Memorials, which are in the 
hundred and fiftieth thousand, or some such 
uncountable number. From the first few 
pages, which show him as a rather naughty 
and mischievous boy, to the conclusion, wher 
the young leader shouts to his men, “ Now, 
97th, up on your pins and at them!” there 
is not one personal feature of identity in the 
whole volume; and but for that morsel of famil- 
iar slang, which throws a pathetic unexpected 
light for a moment upon the valiant young 
English gentleman rushing into the agony of 
battle, with no grandiloquent address upon 
his lips, but only those common words, 
touched with the humor of his class and 
time, we should have closed the book with no 
more emotion than if it had been but a piece 
of mechanism adapted for writing letters, 
which, by some strange chance, had come to 
an end upon those fatal slopes of the East. 
We have no wish to meddle with these letters 
themselves ; what a good man writes out of 
the fulness of his heart to his own pious 
friends, is a thing with which general criti- 
cism has nothing to do, and which never 
ought to have been put under its eye. We 
could easily select, as we had once thought of 
doing, chance passages from these, and from 
the letters of half-a-dozen other memoirs, 
feeling confident that no one unacquainted 
with them beforehand, nor, indeed, many who 
had studied them carefully, could have dis- 
tinguished one from another ; but we forbear, 
lest any one should suppose that we have any 
wish to treat contemptuously or throw ridicule 
upon words, however often repeated, however 
like each other, which have been the true ex- 
pression of a pious heart. We may regret 
that these words are so many, and the mean- 
ing so little varied. We might almost be in- 
clined to say that, not after this fashion, in 
such a superabundance and overflow of talk, 
do the deepest emotions of the heart usually 
express themselves. We may be allowed to 
suppose that in this, as in every thing else in 
the world, there is a fashion and received 
manner, which people fall into unconsciously ; 
but we cannot either blame or criticize letters 
which we can well: understand the mother, 
the sisters, the devout women who have fol- 
lowed their young hero’s course with prayers 
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too deep for words, weeping over with hearts 
which break with the fulness of sorrow and of 
comfort. Too deep for words! if we could 
add a single syllable of exception to such let- 
ters as those of Hedley Vicars, it would be 
this: there are so many of those floats of ex- 
pression which cannot go down into the 
depths, but must keep to the surface, that one 
loses sight of the reality which must and 
ought to remain below. 

Our quarrel, however, is not with Hedley 
Vicars, but with the compiler of his Life. It 
is written, this lady says, to refute “ those 
who, in the face of examples to the contrary, 
still maintain that entire devotion of the heart 
to God must withdraw a man from many of 
the active duties of life; and who would be 
prepared to concede that, in making a good 
Christian, you may spoil a good soldier.” 
And to encourage “ young Englishmen who 
have more of Christ’s religion in their hearts 
than they have ever avowed in their lives,” 
“to emulate the noble example of a Chris- 
tian soldier.” An admirable motive; but how 
this can be done by printing some scores of 
pious letters, in which there is very little 
about the active duties of life, and still less 
about the necessities of the profession, seems 
rather hard to see. What the book does 
prove is, that the young soldier was full of 
charity and good works, and had a pen fluent 
to write of sacred things; that he visited 
soldiers in the hospitals, read to them, and 
taught them, is to be gathered from the nar- 
rative, but that he made large use of those 
sentences which begin with “ May we,” or 
“Qh!” and end in a note of admiration, is 
the chief fact proved by his Life. Are young 
Englishmen to test their love of religion, the 
the genuineness of their devotion, and the 


write or speak after the model of these let- 
ters? Is it by practising a like exuberance 
of pious words, that the lads are to emulate 
this Christian soldier? Is it the beginning 
lesson of Christianity to enable every one 
who embraces it heartily, not to be taught, 
but to teach? This may be the modern 
lesson most familiar to the religious public, 
but it is surely not the ecsence of the gospel. 

Let us suppose this book put into the 
hands of a young man beginning life, to 
whom those usages of pious talk were un- 
familiar, and who had no associations of rever- 
ence with them. We cannottell—it is almost 








true nature of their faith by their ability to, 
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impossible to predict certainly beforehand 
how any thing will affect any body; but the 
reasonable presumption seems to be, and we 
confess it is likewise our own feeling, that the 
reader, in such circumstances, who takes up 
this volume respectfully, with no wish to scoff 
at it, yet with no special prejudice in its favor, 
must pause, staggered and puzzled ere he is 
half-way through. Is it indispensable, before 
one dare hope one’s self a Christian, to be 
like this model of Christianity? is it a neces- 
sary process of grace in the heart, to convert 
one’s home letters into vague addresses, as 
abstract as if the family there were the mem- 
bers of a missionary association or a prayer- 
meeting ? Must all the personal outbreaks 
of the heart be rubbed out by much diluted 
repetitions of a text, or ejaculations over 
one’s own shortcomings ? What is the young 
soldier—conscious of a gay exuberance of 
spirit which he cannot subdue, yet with a 
manful meaning to make his life worth living, 
whose heart has begun to yearn after the un- 
seen, yet who scarcely knows ‘the way—to 
make of this book when it comes into his 
hands? He istold that religion is not incon- 
sistent with enjoyment, and that the Christian 
life expands every thing that is lovely and of 
good report in the natural existence, and he 
receives as proof of this welcome intelligence 
the letters of Hedley Vicars! It is possible 
that no alchemy in the world could wring 
such letters as these out of himself; it is 
probable that he feels no vocation at present 
to teach or testify, that he is shy of disclosing 
to any one the hunger in his heart, and that 
the lesson he wants is, how to be, and not 
how to declare himself a Christian. What is 
this youth’s impression likely to be of the 
faith which he longs for without yet knowing 
it, when ‘some pious friend puts into his hand 
the little volume where Hedley Vicars’ letters, 
enthusiastically approved and received as the 
type of youthful piety, are presented to him 
as a-model and example for his own life 2 
Life is one thing and talk is entirely an- 
other; how long are we to have pious aspira- 
tions in the foreground, and all the origin 
and issue of them expressed in a few faint 
lines behind? There are very many people 
who will never put their aspirations upon 
paper, nor tell anybody who or what they 
pray for—people who could neither quote 
hymns nor write ejaculatory letters—and yet 
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thing either of living or of talking, but, far 
simpler and harder, of life. 

It is strange to see, however, how these 
publications hold fast by the ancient eigh- 
teenth-century idea of religion as a thing 
associated with gloom and incompatible with 
cheerfulness, and how they do their endeavor, 
while denying the same in words, to prove 
that insane figment. We are perpetually 
assured that no one who ever saw this Chris- 
ian’s radiant face, or that happy domestic 
circle, could ever venture again to say that 
religion is a gloomy thing; and having said 
so, biographer after biographer lapses into 
that dreary waste of letters, and takes espe- 
cial care that the social cheer of the circle 
they instance, or the smile upon the individual 
face, shall be thoroughly concealed from us 
under the blank wall of paper, which is all 
we get for a life. Who believes that religion 
is gloomy? Who does not know in his 
heart, with a certainty beyond demonstration, 
that the good man is and must be the happy 
man, and that there is no such certain crown 
and seal of earthly content as the love and 
the hope of heaven? But if any thing could 
persuade us to think so, it would be the argu- 
ment of lives cut down into correspondence, 
or nicely picked out in choice bits and frag- 
ments labelled with the names of certain 
qualities. For ourselves, we cannot but think 
the defence and apology as impertinent as 
it is useless. Who, save a religious writer, 
dares to say that there is any popular pre- 
judice against religion? The boldest pen 
of profane literature can only venture on 
abusing pretences of piety, and knows that a 
word against true faith itself makes an end 
of him at once and forever; and even carica- 
turists, who deal in hypocrites and Pharisees, 
must be very wary of their ways, and take 
good heed that they do not step across that 
fastidious and fanciful line of defence which 
some people call only good taste, but which 
surrounds, in the most common. fancy, the 
footsteps of true Christians. We do not be- 
lieve there is a man, even in the lowest paths 
of literature, who dares imagihe for fear of 
his audience, what is said eémplacently with 
the perfect consent of hig; by Mr. Brock, 
“Havelock.” this gentleman informs us, 
“maintained that he was not degrading his / 
intellectual nature when he became a follower 
of Christ—he was not deteriorating his moral 





may be Christians; since Christianity is not a 





nature when he sought to have fellowshtp with 
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the sufferings of Christ. To those, indeed, 
who were willing to converse on the subject, 
he showed that never were men more mis- 
taken if they imagined they must sacrifice 
their mental manhood in order to have faith 
in the Redeemer, or if they supposed that 
they must cease to employ their minds the 
moment they exercised faith in the Son of 
God.” Who supposes any such thing, can 
Mr. Brock tell us? or if the thought should 
linger in the corners of some reluctant heart, 
who is bold enough to express it? We have 
heard all our lives defences of religion against 
these imaginary assaults, but we are bound to 
confess that the assaults themselves have 
never come under our observation. The 
peculiarities of pious people have given, and 
perhaps always will give, various points of 
vantage to the wit of the world, but the 
greatest scoffer against puritanism, or pietism, 
never ventures to affront his audience by an 
insinuation that those manners which he 
caricatures are part of the necessary matter 
of Christianity. It is only through the apolo- 
gies of religions writers that we find out this 
accusation ; and those apologies which tell us 
in a few hurried words that the hero was none 
the worse nor the sadder for his Christianity 
—that “godliness had neither made hima 
sentimentalist nor a dolt,” and that life was 
ae to him now as heretofore ; and then 

asten from that view of the subject, as if life 
was rather an inferior matter, fot worth 
speaking of, to produce before us, as fruits of 
his religion, this deluge of pious superficial 
exclamations, and the much speaking of those 
prayers and penitences—are indeed the only 
real arguments we ever heard of in favor of 
their own statement, that piety is associated 
with gloom. It is safer for a man to believe 
that people who share the same nature feel 
somewhat as he does, than that he alone is 
enlightened and the whole world lies in dark- 
ness. Every man, certainly, whom one meets 
is not a Christian; but every man, one time 
or another, has felt something of want and 
deficiency aching at his heart, and knows, 





though he may neither acknowledge it nor 
act upon the knowledge, that the faith of God | 
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inducement so strong as thoughts of a death- 
bed to make a Christian of him P} Was it a 
consideration of how to die, and m@t'the love 
of Christ constraining—a force more’ mighty 
than a thousand deaths, which turned the face 
of this young saint towards heaven? Let 
nobody believe so unworthy an imagination ; 
but while this fashion of religiousness con- 
tinues—while the living particulars of life are 
ignored and kept in the background, and all 
the details of death commemorated with a 
hard fidelity, it is difficult-to avoid thinking 
that, were it within the possibilities of human 
belief, religious literature might indeed con- 
vince us that religion was a system of heavi- 
ness and gloom. 

It is no such thing, as we all know; it is 
not an ordeal of preparation for death inevi- 
table, but the most living inspiration of all 
life; and if any one is daunted by the read- 
ing of those Memorials which commemorate 
young saints, let us beg them to remember 
that every thing human has its fashion, and 
that this is but the superficial mannerism of 
the time. Letters as same and tame and un- 
individual as though they were extracts from 
indifferent sermons—the strange barter of 
prayers, which seems in some circles a matter 
of easy arrangement, a kind of friendly bar- 
gain—* God bless you for your letter, and 
also for your prayers, which I value more than 
I can express. As but a poor return, while I 
live you shall have mine;” andall those extra- 
ordinary technicalities of a pious life, which, 
if we did not know to the contrary, we should 
be half disposed to call profane, are in reality 
but a mask of the existence which they pro- 
fess to reveal. Good works and Christian 
charities, as true as pure religion can make 
them, lie under all this babble of ill-advised 
but well-meaning words; and ridicule, how- 
ever the productions tempt it, is a weapon 
which we would be grieved to remember we 
had ever used against the originators of the 
same. At the same time, we cannot but con- 
template with sadness the singular aspect of 
this branch of literature; it is popular beyond 
all parallel: critics frown upon the books and 


sneer at them, but the public’ gives golden 


does not bring melancholy, but is the inspira-! laurels to salve the scratches made by the 
tion of true life. Yet if any thing could per-/| critic, and buys up by the thousand those 
suade us of so inhuman and unnatural a’ trim little octavoes, where works of higher 
statement, it would be to see how good’ pretence drop into circulation only one by 
people take their pleasure sadly at death-beds | one. Yet it is impossible not to perceive that 
and in ,sick-rooms, how the lighter literature | this class of writing, magnanimously indiffer- 
of religion is almost all elegiac, and how! ent to natural truth, is like nothing else in 
death itself holds something like a professional | earth or heaven, and specially is as far differ- 
place in the agencies of modern piety. One| ent and widely distinct from the lives and 
of the heroes of this class of becke- tale be-| words of the Scriptures as it is possible to 
lieve Hedley Vicars himself—laments the! imagine. From whence does it spring, and 
time when he lived without a thought of a|why is its popularity? We give up the riddle 
deathbed and a day of font This was|to more ingenious imaginations; it is quite 
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a young man, and a soldier. Was there no| beyond any solution of ours. 
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From Household Words. 
THE LADY ON THE MALL. 


WHEREVER I go I carry with me my specu- 
lative fancies about things and people that I 
see. Perhaps it is a diseased or morbid state 
of mind superinduced by much’ solitude; but 
whether or no, I do not care to be delivered 
from it, as it is company for me, and engrosses 
me as completely as I have observed that most 
chronic physical ailments engross their own- 
ers. Iam looking out upon the Mall at Old- 
port, the pleasantest walk in the outskirts of 
this garrisoned place, where I am located for 
a change and holiday. Its ancient trees form 
a dreamy shelter from the fierceness of the 
summer sun, which the lovely fields and open 
downs lack. Give me snade and the sun 
shining beyond for enjoyment; a glow just 
stirred by the air amongst the leaves; not the 
blinding tropical glare in which I see some 
people revel—one lady especially—a lady to 
whom, from her upfailing daily appearance 
there, I have given the name of the Lady on 
the Mall. 

At one particular point of this public prom- 
enade, about half-a-dozen of the stately, 
full-foliaged elms have been removed—per- 
haps by natural decay,—but as probably by 
some violent storm; and all the blaze of noon 
seems to concentrate itself on the bare spot. 
It is a bit of arid desert in a land of green- 
ness; the grass of the bank is scorched 
brown, the sandy path is parched and cracked ; 
yet just there, when the heat is most fervent, 
and everybody else is glad to creep into any 
place for shelter, comes out the Lady on the 
Mall to bask and sun herself. 

I noticed her from the first day that I en- 
tered on my lodgings. Soon after twelve 
had struck by the church clock which regulates 
all the clocks in Oldport, I saw her advancing 
slowly under the trees until she reached the 
open space; and there she sat down, and 
stared at the dazzling sky for an hour or 80; 
after which she rose and walked back in the 
direction from whence she had come. That 
glowing atmosphere -burnt on for a week, 
— in intensity. daily; but regularly, 
as the hour drew round, appeared the Lady 
on the Mall. That week was succeeded by 
stormy weather; a terrible tempest broke 
over the district, and left behind skirmishing 
troops of clouds which dissolved in sudden 
showers of extraordinary violence. But the 
rain did not keep ‘the fies in-doors. She 
was out on the Mall just as usual; only, in- 
stead of resting on the bank, she walked to 
and fro. 

It was in the course of one of these heavy 
showers that I obtained my first close look at 
her face. I was sitting at the open parlor 
window, (for the wet drove the other way,) 
when she came past and looked in. I do 





not hold with that popular delusion of my 
sex, that every woman who casts her eyes 
upon me does so with nefarious designs on 
my affections, or that a frank good-humored 
manner is a guileful trap laid to catch my un- 
wary hand; so, when the lady passed and 
looked. in with a pair of remarkable eyes, 
instead of hastily concealing myself, I looked 
after her with some astonishment that she 
should choose such weather for her walk. 
She stopped and gazed through the iron rail- 
ings across the bit of garden straight at me, 
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and then I perceived that, in those large re- _ 


markable eyes of hers, there was no longer 
any charm for the heart of man: the Lady 
on the Mall was mad. Touched with pity, 
I called out to ask her if she would come in 
for shelter until the rain was over. She 
shook her head; but I pressed my invitation 
more kindly; yet she only smiled, sighed, and 
spreading out her hands with a gesture of 
indifference, replied, “ Thanks, sir, but I can 
bear the rain. Still did I hear aright—that 
you asked me under your roof ?” 

I answered, Yes: that I should be very 
glad if she would come in and rest; but, after 
another prolonged stare, she smiled, sighed, 
and spread out her hands, again saying : 

“Qh, I don’t mind the rain at all. Thanks. 
Neither the wind nor the rain. I have been 
out in worse than this. Much worse than 
this.” 

She did not attempt to move on, but was 
obstinate about not sheltering. She stood 
and watched me through the railings until 


every garment she wore clung to her with wets , 
Perceiving that she was determined not to» 
come in, I suggested to her the propriety of 


going home. 
“ T will go, when it is over,” said she, shud- 
deri 


ering. 

I told her I did not think that it would be 
over for a long time; it looked like a day set 
in for wet. 

“Qh, the rain? I did not mean that,” re- 
plied she. “Oh, no; the execution.” 

She then made me a polite bow, and walked 
forward towards the town: as one o’clock 
struck she came back, and, stopping in the 
same ge said ; 

“ Ah, sir, they have taken his body down 
—he is dead now ;” after an instant’s pause 
she grasped one of the rails, and shook it, 
exclaiming -. ently: “Jealousy is the 
Devil!” and then started off up the Mall. 

Here was the germ of some mysterious 
tragedy, before the facts of which speculation 
recoiled, baffled. She seemed to be from forty 
to forty-five years of age, with a tall, graceful 
air and shape; her features were thin to 
emaciation, but regular; and her eyes were 
black as midnight, with an insane light in 
their depths, now dreamy, now glittering. 
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Her hair was perfectly grey, and she dressed 
in plain, grave colors, like half mourning. 
She had the general aspect of belonging to 
the educated classes of society, and spoke 
ith a correct accent and rather pleasant in- 
tonation. When she clutched the railing, I 
had observed upon her hand the glitter of a 
wedding ring. 

Most idle persons are inquisitive; I am in- 
quisitive ; but more, I think from habit than 
nature : still the result isthe same. This poor 
lady’s ways, words, and appearance excited my 
curiosity vividly, and the next time my land- 
lady made her appearance in my room, I 
asked: “Can you tell me who that lady is 
who comes out upon the Mall every day about 
noon ?” 

“ Oh, she is crazy, sir; she is a Mrs. Bond ; 
and folks do say that her husband was hanged 
as much as six-and-twenty years ago. I can’t 
undertake to speak to the truth of it myself, but 
that is what I’ve heard. She is well enough 
off for money, and lives up at Doctor Cruse’s. 
She came there a young widow as long since 
as I tell you—better than six-and-twenty 
years.” 

I had, I thought, no right to penetrete fur- 
ther; but, out of these prominent though 
slender outlines, my imagination sought to 
construct a complete and finished edifice. 
That white worn face became rejuvenated 
with the bloom of seventeen; those passion- 
ate eyes beamed with innocent love; that 
grey hair crowned the sweet brow with grape- 
ike clusters; those dry haggard lips swelled 


with the rosy warmth of budding youth— 
above all, that maiden heart had not branded 
upon it, in unavailing remorse and sorrow, 
that key-note of her history, Jealousy is the 


Devil. Isaw her happy ina happy home; 
the vivifying sunshine of the family; quick of 
temper ; lavish of affection and exacting of it 
too; proud in character, brilliant of intellect, 
witty of speech, generous of hand; a beauti- 
ful human creature; faulty, but capable of 
great things, either for good or for evil as the 
temptations of life might turn. The grand 
crisis of woman’s existence had not taxed her 
strength with any disappointment: she loved, 
and she liad love at her desire. Happy days 
of courtship, whose slight showers only served 
to brighten the sunshine, floated over her in 
blessed calm. I have a tender sympathy for 
all young creatures dwelling in this sweet 
May-month of life ; it pleases me inexpressi- 
bly to ‘watch the shy delights, the quick 
alarms that tremble like sun and cloud on the 
opening flowers of love; I like to see them 
—_- tenderly and stored for their en- 

uring sweetness in two hearts united; but 
to see them rudely torn up and scattered to 
the winds, or trampled down with reckless 
feet, or blasted by an east wind of pitiless 
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misfortune, makes my soul shiver ; rather let 
them blossom, as blossom all the passion- 
flowers I ever loved, upon a solitary grave. 

Let me trace this girl’s story on. No doubt 
remains with me that she gave her whole 
soul with her love; hers was no stinting 
nature, as I read it in those gloomy eyes; it 
was bountiful, and warm, and mellow as July. 
Yes, I think once it was as a rich inex- 
haustible treasure, from which might have 
been gathered by a hand faithful as well as 
tender the heart-sustenance of a long, lon 
life; but, it was a hand worse than w-shors | 
that could pull down its safe enclosure, and 
let in upon the ripened harvest such a sea- 
flood of suffering and wrong as had made her 
soul desolate for ever, as a land sown with 
salt. I see her passing forward from the 
gentle, all-hoping, all-believing time of maiden- 
hood, to the fair, blushing bride, sweet, loving 
wife,—never, oh! never a mother! That holy 
grace came not to her, else there would not 
be that fatal fire-mark on her heart to-day: 
Jealousy is the Devil. 

A little while of the great, the intense hap- 

iness, and then, methinks, I see a weariness 
in the lover-husband, a distrust in the young 
wife, and a cloud rising lightly at first, but 
deepening and increasing enti it becomes a 
blackness of darkness for ever. She is on 
the watch, always on the watch. Every 
bright, captivating women’s face he lets his 
eyes rest on for a moment is to her more 
dreadful than a basilisk’s. At first, all women; 
then one woman in particular, is her deadly 
rival. He can mock at her pain; he can 
parade his power, he can show her others, 
and fairer than herself, dwelling on his words, 
courting his approval and admiration. He 
thinks it is a little thing to stab a wife’s heart 
with pin-pricks every day ; she will never die 
of the torture—women, wives especially, are 
so patient. Patient? Yes, ee if they 
cease to love; but, where that survives,— 
Jealousy is the Devil! 

Every tender sentiment, every gentleness 
of woman-nature, is scorched and withered 
under its deadly heat. » Amongst their black- 
ened relics, and under that furnace-glow, but 
one plant will thrive and blossom—that plant 
is Revenge, and its fruit is Death. 

In her passionate heart it grew and blos- 
somed fast. He had dangerous secrets: the 
law should be her blood-hound, and hunt him 
down. She, to whom he was unfaithful, she 
at whose remonstrances he laughed, would 
set it on his traces. He should be broken 
from her rival. He should be at her mercy. 
Revenge conceives designs quickly, and will 
not tarry ere it brings them forth. He is be- 
trayed. She, who would once have died for 
him, is his betrayer. Did she think, I wonder, 
did she ever think, that she was betraying 
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him to his death? In the name of woman- 
hood, I hope not! 

He is in prison now, and already repentance 
stings her. He will not see her when she 
goes to his cell. He will send her no mes- 
sage, and he will receive none. He knows 
who has wrought his destruction. She was 

itiless for him, and he will be pitiless for 

er. The day of trial comes: she cannot 
bear witness against him, or for him, but 
others have his secrets who can, and she may 
listen while each link of evidence is added 
on, and repentance harasses her in vain. It 
is over. They tell her heis todie. She/hears 
the doom pronounced. Then and there only, 
do his eyes meet hers, and in them such an 
agony of dread, reproach, and misery light- 
ens, as she cannot endure to see. She is 
seized with a sudden frenzy, and cries: “I 
have killed my husband: Jealousy is the 
Devil.” 

She entreats that she may kneel at his feet, 
and be forgiven; but his answer to her pray- 
ers is always, “ No.” Others he will receive, 
but her he repels with detestation. The ter- 
rible interval is past, the death-day is come. 
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She has notseenhim. Sheisin despair. She 
escapes from those who watch her, and: hangs 
on. the skirts of that awful crowd. She is 
quite, quite mad now. She can bear to listen 
to the bell that tolls for the dying. She can 
bear to listen to the coarse comments. Who 
could, that was not mad? For the penalty 
of her great sin, every day at noon her dis- 
eased imagination reproduces the scene of her 
husband’s death, with no ghastly detail 
omitted. 

What his crime was, speculation passes 
over: he died thus, and her jealousy killed 
him. Her punishment is by far the more 
terrible, and her sin was the greater. 

Ah me! what sorrow there is in the world! 
How pale and colorless are these shadows I 
have made from fancy of this grand tragedy 
of a woman’s life. e see the rack; but our 
limbs must lie on it, wrenched and broken, 
ere we can estimate its torture, as our soul 
must writhe in remorse unavailing, and the 
quickest pangs that human feeling can endure, 
ere we can appreciate that daily outery of the 
Lady on the Mall. 





Homrity. — It is out of a broken heart that 
all truly holy affections do flow. Christian 
affections are like Mary’s precious ointment that 
she poured on Christ’s head, that filled the whole 
house with a sweet odor. That was poured out 
of an alabaster box; so gracious affections flow 
out of a broken heart. Gracious affections are 
like those of Mary Magdalene, who also poured 
abe og ointment on Christ, out of an alabaster 

roken box, anointing therewith the feet of 
Jesus, when she had washed them with her tears, 
and wiped them with the hair of her head. All 
gracious . affections, that are a sweet odor to 
Christ, and that fill the soul of a Christian with 
an heavenly sweetness and fragrancy, and broken- 
hearted love. The desires of the saints, however 
earnest, are humble desires ; their hope is hum- 
ble; and their joy, even when it is unspeakable 
and full of glory, is an humble, broken-hearted 
joy, and leaves the Christian more poor in spirit, 
and more like a little child, and more disposed 
to a universal lowliness of behavior. — Edwards 
on the A ffections. 





An ApoLocy FoR CrINOLINE. — Crinoline 
has become a general term, used to express the 
sum total of the long clothes which surround 
the nether proportions of a lady, and were in- 
vented to conceal large feet and perhaps bun- 
ions. It should be borne in mind, however, that 





Crinoline, in strict propriety, means the petti- 
coat, originally made of horse hair, which caused 
the clothes to stick out. Other things are now 
used for that purpose ; steel springs and hoops, 
straw-bands, and rings and tubes of vulcanized 
India-rubber blown up. These things are now 
the quasi-Crinoline ; and to Crinoline, consid- 
ered as meaning them, there is no objection. 
The distinction ought to be observed. The 
male mind, usually analytic, has regarded fe- 
male attire too synthetically. A corresponding 
mistake on the part of a lady would be that of 
confounding the drawers of a fop with his peg- 
tops, under the name of leggings, if a lady could 
utter such a word, or of “looses,” if that ex- 
pression were now substituted for “tights.” Crin- 
oline, in fact, is the sensible part of an otherwise 
absurd dress. It is necessary to a lady’s loco- 
motion. It keeps off the monstrous dress, 
which, of itself, would insuperably encumber 
her and impede her progress, so far as to enable 
her to walk a little. e have ascertained this 
fact from a rational lady, obliged by the tyr-” . 
anny of custom to follow a fashion of which she — 

does not approve. Let not Crinoline, then, be 
any more abused as Crinoline, since it subserves a 
purpose of some utility, suspending the garments 
of the softer sex, and enabling the wearer to dis- 
charge the functions of a clothes-horse with the 
least possible inconvenience. — Punch. 
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From The Spectator. 
MRS. EDMUND HORNBY’S STAMBOUL.* 

Mr. Hornsy was one of the Commissioners 
of the Turkish loan, and in the autumn of 
1855, Mrs. Hornby accompanied him to Con- 
stantinople, remaining there fur upwards of a 
twelvemonth. Of her outward voyage and 
the incidents and observations of her residence 
she wrote full accounts to her friends at home, 
in a graceful, glowing, half-poetical style, full 
of family feeling, but sometimes too brilliant 
with excess of color and brightness. Of these 
apparently unpruned letters, the volumes be- 
fore us consist. 

Notwithstanding the elegant animation of 
the writer, In and Around Stamboul would 
have had slender interest but for her long 
sojourn. The beauties of Constantinople have 
been a stock subject with travellers from the 
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is some pleasant gossip about domestic trou- 
bles from servants to provisions and prices, 


“ The village women here seem to be per- 
fectly uneducated, and there was no such 
thing as a workwoman at Orta-kioy. Per- 
haps, after waiting for weeks, we might have 
secured the services of a French upholsterer 
from Pera, at a great expense; but you at 
‘once see that the only plan is to help yourself 
| in every way as much as possible, unless you 
| have a complete staff of your own, which all 
large families, whether Turkish, Greek, Ar- 
menian, or European, have. It is difficult to 
get good servants here. The educated ones 
| are very clever, and ask high wages, especial] 
| during the war. The mass, as I have said, 
| are perfectly ignorant, and almost useless to 
‘civilized people. However, their lives and 





time of Lady Wortley Montagu. Since steam | ways are so utterly different from ours, that it 
brought the Bosphorus within range of the always seems rather absurd to me to hear the 
grand tour, every charm that attracted the | English complain of them, Give them their 
eye, or every Eastern singularity, especially of | pilauf, their old divan, a little sunshine under 
an annoying nature, that forced itself upon the | a ragged vine in summer, and a brass pan full 


excursionist’s attention, has become stale by 
repeated description. The changes wrought 
by the war, which socially were at their height 
during Mrs. Hornby’s residence, might give a 
fresh and striking character to Stamboul ; 
but these peculiarities had been described by 
various pens, including those of “our own 
correspondent.” These changes by crowding 
the hotel at Pera with guests, and Pera itself 
with very indifferent specimens of western 
Christianity and civilization, luckily induced 
Mrs. Hornby to take a kiosk, or as we should 


say a cottage, at Orta-kioy, a village in the) 


neighborhood of the capital. It was her 
residence here, and in the summer of 1856, 
at one of Prince’s Islands, that gives novelty 
and interest to her letters; for she was thus 
in a degree introduced to the people and the 
real life of Turkey. She of course became 


of charcoal in winter, and voila tout. All 
articles of clothing are bought ready-made, 
and made by men, in the bazaars ; the national 
shirt, of Broussa gauze, admits of and requires 
but little washing; consequently workwomen 
and washerwomen are not indigenous to the 
soil, although no doubt the increasing taste 
for dressing in the European fashion, among 
the higher class of Greeks and Armenians, 
will soon make them so. The people of the 
villages seem very hopeless and helpless, and 
care to do nothing. Certainly their wants 
are but few, but how they live is a marvel, for 
you see them silently sitting in a mouldy 
shop, in which there is nothing to sell. * * 

“ Meat is now about eight piastres [a piastre 
is about twopence] the ‘ oke,’ i.e. two pounds 
and a half English weight; tea, as in Eng- 
land; coffee, very cheap. The Turkish breaa 





acquainted with the family of her landlady, | is made of leaven, and to my taste extremely 
an Armenian widow lady, one of whose sons | nasty. It is made up into various shapes; 
understood Italian; she knew by sight the | sometimes into huge loaves, or flat, like pan- 
inhabitants of the village, though she was cakes, or in wreaths, and scattered over with 
hardly on “ speaking terms” with any one,|a kind of caraway-seed, when it is called 


for the sufficient reason that neither party 
had what Jack would call the “lingo.” 
Domestic details formed the most curious 
part of her novel experience. The troubles 
she had with her Greek and Armenian ser- 


vants, the difficulties in getting the place| 


cleaned and made habitable, the discomforts 
when weather was bad, the pleasures when it 
was fine, her different pets, and the various 
traits of village life and native manners that 
fell under observation, form a curious picture 


semeet. 

“ We have heard of an American missionary 
baker at the village of Bebec, near here, and 
‘some day I shall take a caique and go in 
‘search of him; especially as Bebec is one of 
the most picturesque villages on the Bospho- 
rus, Vegetables and fruit are very — 
and, even in this miserable village, the stalls 
in the narrow and filthy ‘street’ are prettily 
laid out in a morning. Here too, in large 
baskets, one sees the fish of the Bosphorus in 





of life in Turkey—for there were too many! singular variety; red mullet, sword-fish, tur- 
foreign elements to call it Turkish life. Here| bot, soles, beautiful little mackerel, and the 

* In and Around Stamboul. By Mrs. Edmund | Shining many-colored ‘enchaxted fish,’ of 
Hornby. In twovolumes. Published by Beutley. | which I have told you before, besides several 
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others. Snails, of a light brown color, are 
very much eaten here by the Greeks, and 
huge baskets of them are sold every morning. 
Sometimes one sees an unfortunate tortoise 
carried along by a wisp of straw or grass. 
He is to be made soup of on a Greek fast-day, 
and has been found fast asleep in a vineyard. 
The melon-stalls are usually the most crowded, 
and immense piles of every shape and color 
are quickly sold. Brown bread, melons, and 
grapes, seem to be the principal food of the 
oor; coffee, yahoort, (a kind of sour milk,) 
oaneie and sherbet, are sold in every 
corner of the street for them. The buying 
every thing prepared in public no doubt 
makes the eastern women so helplyss and so 
little domestic. One sees even the caiquejees 
and hamals eating their pilauf, and sipping 
their coffee at the cafanées, or smoking on 
comfortable divans inside, or on benches by 
the door. In fact, it is quite ‘club life’ for 
the men, and a neglected, idle, and useless 
one for the women—at least according to our 
notions.” 


In addition to her own means of observa- 
tian, Mrs. Hornby was, owing to the position 
of her husband, brought into connectien with 
a good many Europeans and some natives. 
She thus heard many opinions touching the 
management of the war, which are little more 


than echoes of what we have heard already. 
She has formed the usual opinion of the cor- 
ruption, profligacy, and total want of common 
honesty among the ruling or rather official 
people in Turkey, and a very high one of the 


poorer classes.” She writes “ one thing which 
strikes you here is the vast superiority of the 
poor over the rich. The poor are really the 
aristocracy of thé country both physically and 
morally. For his dignified bearing and 
manners a poor man might be an emperor: 
he is honest, laborious, and most abstemious.” 
From other remarks it would seem that the 
poor Turk is respectable, because he has 
neither means nor opportunity of being vicious. 
Give him but a chance, and he will soon be- 
come as bad as the richest. Mrs. Hornby 
visited one or two harems of the highest class 
where the furniture, attendance, dresses, and 
jewels, were of a richer kind than we have 
heard of in lately described visits. Mrs. 
Hornby speaks well of the Turkish women of 
the upper classes she has seen, for their gentle- 
ness, simplicity, and kindness of manner; 
exoeedingty well of the Turkish little girls. 
Whether the merits of the high ladies go 
beyond manners may be questioned. Some 
of the middle class seem forward enough. 
The wife of a Turk professing enlightenment, 
Whom Mrs. Hornby had visited, returned the 
visit. After examining everything in a “ free 
and easy” way, the lady wanted to see Mr. 
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Hornby and a male friend then stopping with 
him; but they had gone to Constantinople. 
Looking out at window, she saw another 
gentleman in the garden, and nothing would 
satisfy her but his introduction. ‘To this pro- 
posal, however disagreeable, Mrs. Hornby 
was positively forced to consent, on the con- 
dition of Mr. Rumball standing outside the 
half open door, and the lady with her attend- 
ants remaining veiled. A story of apprehen- 
sion told by the daughter of her Armenian 
landlady exhibits the Turkish ladies of rank 
in the aspect of the old comedy of intrigue. 
The reduced circumstances of the landlady’s 
family arose from the authorities having 
fleeced them on their father’s death; for he ° 
had died comparatively rich. 

“Talking still quietly of their fallen fortunes, 
as we listened with interest, poor Dhudu went 
on to relate a new trouble. It seems that 


her younger brother, who is remarkably good 


looking, and showed a great talent for music, 
was sent to Vienna in their prosperous days 
for his education. His pianoforte-playing is 
thought much of here; and being so poor, 
and the Sultan having set the fashion of 
Turkish ladies learning music, he now gives 
lessons to the wives and daughters of several 
Pashas on the Bosphorus. He is married, 
greatly attached to his wife, and has two 
pretty children ; added to this, he is a grave, 
shy young man. Well, Dhudhu’s trouble for 
her brother is this. He goes quietly in the . 
morning to give his lesson. Perhaps there 
are two or three veiled .ladies in the room 
into which he is ushered by the attendants. 
Sometimes the Pasha himself is there, but 
very seldom; there are always two or three 
black attendants. ‘ The lesson begins,’ says 
Dhudu, in a melancholy voice, ‘and they are 
generally rather stupid. The men who guard 
them soon grow tired of looking on, and 
stroll away to their pipes. They are hardly 
outside the door, when down goes the yash- 
mak of one of the ladies. She is very pretty, 
but very tiresome: my brother is afraid to 
look at her. What should he do if the 
Pasha were suddenly to return, or one of the 
slaves to enter and report this to him? So 
he turns his head away, and tries to induce 
her to go on with her lesson. Would you be- 
lieve it,’ says Dhudu, still more indignantly, 
‘the other day, she took hold of his chin, and 
turned his face to hers, and said, laughing, 
“Why don’t you look at me, you pig?” 
What can my brother do? The Pasha would 
never believe that it is not his fault. Some- 
times one of them will creep under the piano- 
forte, and putting her finger into his shoe 
tickle his foot. Yesterday they slipped two 
peaches into his pocket, tied up in muslin with 
blue ribands, clapping their hands and laugh- 
ing when he found it out.; You know what 
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those peaches mean? They mean kisses,’ 
said Dhudu, coloring; ‘and it made my 
brother so nervous, for the men were in the 
outer room, and might have heard all about 
it. He would be sorry to have them pun- 
ished ; yet they make his life miserable. 
That pretty one is the worst of all, she is so 
daring. I visit at that Harem, and went with 
my brother one morning. Knowing them so 
well, 1 took him in at the garden entrance, 
the way I always go myself. We heard some- 
body laugh, a loud, merry laugh, and—oh, 
what a fright I was in !—there she was up in 
a peach-tree. My brother turned his head 
away, and walked on very fast; she pelted 
peaches at him, then got out of the tree, and 
would have run after him if I had not stopped 
her.’ And here poor Dhudu fairly cried. 
‘ What can my brother do?*” 


Mrs. Hornby went to various parties and 
saw various celebrities. The most striking of 
the whole was undoubtedly Lord Stratford’s 
great fancy ball at which the Sultan was 
rae, and which was splendid and success- 
ul in a high degree. We take only the ap- 
pearance of the Grand Seignior. 

“We were noticing and admiring all this, 
and had shaken hands with M. de Thouvenel 
and spoken to the few of the crowd whom we 
knew, when it was whispered that the Sultan 
was coming. Every one of course made way, 


and Abdul Medjid quietly walked up the ball- 
» room with Lord and Lady Stratford, their 
daughters, and a gorgeous array of Pashas in 
the rear. He paused with evident delight 


and pleasure at the really beautiful scene be- 
fore him, bowing on both sides, and smiling 
as he went. A velvet and gold chair raised 
a few steps, had been placed for him in the 
middle of one side of the ball-room; but on 
being conducted to it he seemed too much 
— to sit down, and continued standing, 
ooking about him with the undisguised 
pleasure and simplicity of a child. He was 
dressed in a plain dark blue frock-coat, the 
cuffs and collar crimson, and covered with 
brilliants. The hilt of his sword was entirely 
covered also with brilliants. Of course he 
wore the everlasting fez. There is something 
extremely interesting in his appearance. He 
- looks languid and careworn, but when spoken 
to his fine dark eyes brighten up, and he 
smiles the most frank and winning of smiles. 
“IT am quite charmed with the Sultan, so 
different to most of the Pashas by whom he 
is surrounded, so touchingly kind, and sim- 
ple, and sorrowful! The Pashas behaved 
very badly, forcing themselves violently in a 
double row on the Sultan’s right-hand, and 
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pushing every one right and left, like police- 
men when the Queen is dining in the City; 
just as if they thought that the ladies were 
going to carry off the Sultan at once. We 
were close to the throne, and got a terrible 
squeezing. My lace mantilla was caught j 
a Pasha’s sword, and I thought that nothing 
could save its being torn to pieces: however, 
Lord Dunkellin very kindly rescued me, and 
thanks to his strong arm, I was able to keep 
my place and see Miss Mary Canning and 
the Ministers’ wives presented to the Sultan, 
A quadrille was formed as well as the crowd 
would allow, which the Sultan watched with 
great interest, and then a waltz. After that 
his Majesty walked through the rooms, took 
an ice, and then departed.” 


As a contrast to the monarch, the Greek 
maid in attendance on Mrs. Hornby may be 
exhibited—not the only Oriental on whom 
the scene had made a profound impression. 


“Edmund and Herbert Siborne left me at 
the foot of the staircase. A few steps up 
was perched Mistress Espinu. She was in 
the highest state of delight; had seen the 
Sultan both arrive and depart; thought the 
English soldiers a thousand times ‘ bono’; 
never believed that there were such dresses 
and diamonds in the world as she had seen, 
or dreamed of such music, or of such a large 
house. The housekeeper had asked her to 
6° down and eat, (one of the housemaids was 

reek,) but the house was so large that she 
was possessed with the idea of never finding 
me again if she once let go the balustrades, 
or let out of her mind the way to my room. 
So there she had been all night, but was nei- 
ther cold nor hungry. She told me that an 
officer with white hair and a ‘star on his 
heart ’ had come up the stairs about midnight. 
He spoke in English and asked who she was, 
she supposed; so she said, ‘ Inglis Hornby, 
and he nodded and passed on. This was 
Lord Stratford who retired early. I made 
this out partly from poor Espinu when I got 
to my room, shocked at her state of starva- 
tion, and partly when Vassili arrived the next 
morning with the white horses and teleki to 
take us back to Orta-kioy. She herself .was 
highly delighted. The sight of the Sultan 
and the English officers seemed to have 
warmed and fed her even on a cold stone 
staircase; and she will no doubt talk of the 
*Sultan’s first ball’ to the day of her death.” 


Mrs. Hornby paid a flying visit to the Cri- 
mea after the peace; but she has nothing 
new to impart uniess it be the impression the 
scene made on the feminine mind. 
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From Household Words. 
THE ETHER. 

Wuat is there in the open space which 
intervenes between the earth and the rest of 
the planets? What is there in the immeas- 
urably greater interval which extends in all 
directions, right and left, before and behiud, 
upwards and downwards, between us, the 
planets, and the stars called fixed? Is the 
gulf which separates one heavenly body from 
another, a plenum ? that is, is it occupied, 
and so far filled with any material fluid, how- 
ever rarified may be its substance? Or is 
the said wide gap an absolute vacuum, per- 
fectly empty of every, the thinnest, the most 
fine-spun expansion or dilatation of gas; is it 
void even of matter in a state of atomic sub- 
division, in comparison with which the residu- 
ary contents of the receiver of an air-pump, 
after we have pumped our utmost, and can 
pump out no more, would be regarded as a 
medium gross and dense? Such is the mys- 
terious question which has vexed natural 
philosophers for centuries. 

Descartes, and after him Fontenelle, sup- 
posed that the planets were maintained in 
their orbits by whirlpools of an extremely 
subtle, transparent matter, which, eddying 
rapidiy round the sun, carried them with it 
in its impetuous vortex. * Similarly, each 
planet had a smaller etherial vortex to itself, 
sweeping around its own proper sphere as a 
centre, which thus caused the attendant moon 
or moons to revolve around their respective 
principals, In those days, therefore, a plenum 
was the hypothesis in vogue. 

Descartes’ theory was all the more plausi- 
ble, because of the support it received from 
the palpable fact that the earth, as well as the 


majority of the planets, is surrounded by an 


atmosphere. evertheless, rational as it 
seemed, it was upset by Newton, who made 
the sun the seat of a force of attraction, or 
a centripetal force, capable of retaining each 
planet in its orbit ; that is to say, the centrip- 
etal force was exactly counterbalanced b 
another force, the centrifugal,—the force which 
makes bodies fly off from the centre at a 
tangent to the circle in which they revolve, or 
rather to obey a law of motion by continuing 
to move in a straight line forwards, like the 
drops of water from a twirling mop, or the 
splashes of mud from a carriage-wheel. The 
sun’s attractive force on a planet varies in- 
versely as the square of the distance of that 
lanet’s orbit from the sun. That was the 
aw which Newton discovered ; but the source, 
or cause, or origin of the force, remained to 
him a mystery. He only professed to make 
use of the word attraction, to signify generally 
any force in consequence of which bodies 
tend towards each other, whatever should 
hereafter be discovered to be the cause of 
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that tendency. It might be weight, or elec- 
tricity, or magnetism, or chemical affinity; he 
did not pretend to say what it was; but his 
Attraction abolished Descartes’ whirlpools, 
the firmament was swept clean of the subtle, 
all-pervading matter, and the planetary inter- 
vals were reduced to empty space. More- 
over, Newton’s hypothesis of a vacuum was 
justified by an astronomical fact, which appar- 
ently settled the question in his favor. The 
planets, whose proper movement had been 
calculated on the supposition of the complete 
emptiness of celestial space, had always 
punctually kept the appointments which as- 
tronomers had made for them beforehand, on 
the assumption of a vacuum. The plenum 
was unanimously rejected on the faith of an 
established fact. Vacuum remained master 
of the field. 

But there is a little comet which whisks 
round the sun very rapidly and very eccen- 
trically, completing its revolution in three 
years and four months; it appears in the 
eavens like a milky cloud, like a dim nebu- 
losity through which the stars are seen to 
shine without the least diminution of their 
brightness. Nevertheless, this speck of white 
vapor has a diameter of some twenty-two 
thousand miles. It was first observed in 
1686, and found again in 1795, in 1805, and 
in 1819. Astronomers, noticing its continuai 
change of form and position, believed they 
had discovered four different comets; but 
Monsieur Encke, of Berlin, whose name it 
now bears, proved that their observations 
were simply applicable to four different 
revolutions of the same body, and predicted 
its return for 1822. 

Encke’s comet did return; but in a situa- 
tion where nobody expected it. The same 
thing happened in 1825 and in 1828. A 
portion of its variation was caused by the in- 
fluence of the planets. But the amount of 
perturbation due to them is calculable; there 
remained another influence to account for, 
atten independent of the planets, which 
ed to the discovery, or the assumed discov- 
ery, of one of the most important phenomena 
connected with the mechanism of the heavens. 
Cautious reasoners will certainly doubt, and 
have a fair right to be allowed to doubt, 
whether the superstructure which has been 
raised on this observation of the shortened 
period of Encke’s comet be not of rather dis- 
proportionate magnitude with its basis, a. 
small and isolated fact. The fate of other 
deductions and of previous systems warns us 
not to shout too loudly that we have, at last, 
found out the veritable and undeniable and 
final truth. 

Monsieur Encke, on comparing the inter- 
vals of time between several complete circuits 
of his comet and the sun, discovered that the 
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length. of the eclipse described by its orbit 
was shortened in a slow but regular manner ; 
at every successive return, from 1819 to 1832, 
its actual position has been remarked to anti- 
cipate, ceaselessly and uniformly, its caleu- 
lated position by about two days; that is, its 
return happened two days sooner than it 
should have done according to the strictest 
calculations. Its orbit, therefore, is diminish- 
ing; its mean distance from the sun is con- 
stantly decreasing, and it must finally fall 
into that luminary, were it not for the repul- 
sion exercised by incandescent surfaces, which 
repulsion will probably shoot it off again in 
the form of an excessively rarified vapor. 

The perturbation experienced by the comet 
could only be attributed to the existence in 
the celestial space which it traverses of a 
highly-divided very subtle matter which con- 
stantly impedes the —y of its progress. 
The resistance which this rare medium op- 
poses to the progress of the comet, would also 
diminish its centrifugal tendency by the very 
act of diminishing its velocity, and would 
therefore increase the sun’s power of drawing 
it towards itself. 

From the ever-abbreviated course pursued 
by Encke’s short-perioded comet, Arago 
argued that a new element ought hencefor- 
ward to be taken into consideration ; namely, 
the resistance which an excessively rare gase- 
ous substance which fills celestial space (and 
which it has been agreed to denominate The 
Ether, and which, of course, is perfectly dis- 
tinct from the ether of the chemists) offers to 
the passage of bodies which traverse it. This 
resistance produces no appreciable effect on 
the planets, on account of their considerable 
density; but the comets being, for the most 
part, mere heaps of the lightest vapors, ay 

e notably retarded in their progress through 
space. ‘To prove the justness of the distinc- 
tion here made between dense and rare 
bodies, in respect to resistance, it is only 
necessary to compare the inequality of the 
distances traversed through the air by three 
balls of lead, of cork, and of eider-down, 
even in the case when projected from a gun- 
barrel by equal charges of powder they would 
have the same initial velocity. 

In the last century, the presence of the 
ether in the midst of the celestial spaces was 
strongly suspected ; at the present day, it is 
considered impossible to maintain the New- 
tonian theory that the heavenly bodies per- 
form their orbits in the isolation of an enor- 
mous vacuum. Mr. Grove, in his able 
Correlation of Physical Forces, remarks that 
the tendency of matter to diffuse itself is so 
great, as to have given rise to the adage, 
Nature abhors a vacuum; and that the 
aphorism, which has been made the butt 
of a considerable amount of witticisms, never- 





THE ETHER. 


theless contains a profound truth, precisely 
enunciated, although in a metaphorical form. 

We may now very naturally inquire,— 
what, in short, is this wonderful ether? Is 
it a fluid, transparent, impalpable body, 
which penetrates throughout and _every- 
where? Is it composed of matter which is 
equally subtle and rarified at all the points 
which it occupiés? Is it exactly the same in 
the neighborhood of a voluminous planet as 
in the midst of an immense open space en- 
tirely empty of solid bodies? In a word, 
does it differ essentially from the most rari- 
fied portion of the planetary atmospheres ? 
All these points are open to controversy, 
In the opinion of learned men, whose ex- 
pressed belief merits deference and attention, 
the ether differs only in its extreme subtilty, 
from the much more highly condensed mat- 
ter which constitutes the atmospheres of the 
planets,—a definition that has been ventured 
is, the ether is the simple of which atmos- 
pheres are the compound ; in other words, 
atmospheric matter results from the conden- 
sation of a certain amount of etherial mat- 
ter; or, finally, ether is the elementary mat- 
ter of which all other things are formed. 

This notion is not very far removed from 
that entertained by Mr. Grove, who believes 
that the ether possesses all the qualities of 
ordinary gross matter, and particularly the 
quality of weight. If this matter, on account 
of its extreme rarification, can only. manifest 
the properties with which it is endowed on a 
scale of infinite minuteness, — on the other 
hand, at the surface of the earth it attains a 
degree of density which we are able to mea- 
sure by experiment. The ether, or the ex- 
tremely rarified matter which fills the inter- 
planetary spaces, is thus believed to be an 
expansion of all or several of the atmos- 
pheres of the planets, or of their most vola- 
tile elements, and would thus furnish the 
material necessary for the transmission of 
those modifications of motion which we des- 
ignate by the names of light, heat, and so 
forth, And it is held to be far from impos- 
sible that attenuated portions of these atmos- 
pheres, by gradual henaen, may pass from 
one planet to another, thus forming a link of 
material communication between the distant 
monads of the universe. 

The ether, then, is an imponderable, or un- 
weighable, or, rather, an unweighed fluid, 
endued with perfect elasticity. It fills not 
only the planetary spaces, but also the inter- 
vals between the elementary molecules of 
solid bodies, and even the molecules them- 
selves, as those of the gases which are as- 
sumed to be hollow and spheric]. In short, 
the ether pervades every thing, and is every- 
where; in the most elaborately-formed vac- 
uum, as well as in the densest substances. 





THE ETHER. 


But the mind cannot admit the existence 
of an imponderable fluid; for, if it is a fluid, 
it is a body. Now, all bodies are ponder- 
able; therefore, the ether is ponderable. 
We certainly know that the ether has not 
been weighed, but we have no right to assert 
that it has no weight. The ether is the 
essential oe of all bodies; it is their 
primordial state ; it is matter in a condition 
of extreme tenuity, which prevents -its being 
alpable, seizable, or weighable. Hydrogen 
is the first material body, in respect to den- 
sity, of which we are able to take cognizance, 
hydrogen is ether condensed, tangible, and 
ponderable. Dr. Prout propounded the hy- 
pothesis that matter is uniform in its nature, 
and that all atomic weights are multiples of 
the weight of hydrogen. It would now ap- 
pear that the weight of hydrogen is a mul- 
tiple of that of the ether, or of unknown 
intermediate bodies, which are themselves 
multiples of ether. Several gases have been 
reduced to a liquid, and even a solid form, by 
the application of great compression and ex- 
treme cold; azote and hydrogen have hith- 
erto resisted the efforts even of a Faraday to 
make them liquid. The last gaseous sub- 
stance which will be liquefied by human 
agency is, doubtless, the ether. 

Whence comes the matter of which the 
heavenly bodies are composed? It is gene- 
rally called cosmic matter; that is, universal 
matter; but does this universal matter differ 
from what may be called universal ether ? 
Many natural philosophers believe that at- 
mospherical matter is produced by the con- 
densation of etherial matter. But if the 
ether is capable of condensation so as to 
form the atmosphere, the atmosphere in turn 
may be capable of condensation so as to 
form solid globes such as the planets with 
the animals and plants which live on them. 
But the existence or non-existence of the 
ether derives its great importance from its 
intimate connection with the speculations 
that have been put forth respecting the na- 
ture of light. It is the all-pervading pres- 
ence of a medium which forms, throughout 
Space, a material communication to the very 
distantest visible bodies, which serves as the 
fundamental hypothesis of the theory of un- 
dulations. Whether this medium be (as 
seems probable) or be not, a continuation of 
our own proper atmosphere, the fact that 
there is such a medium derives great support 
from the powerful arguments which are now 
brought forward in maintenance of the un- 
dulatory theory. It would be desirable to 
solve the problem, What is the absolute den- 
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sity of the luminous ether at any given point 
of space? But the data hitherto attainable 
are insufficient for its.solution. It may be 
remarked, however, that, according to the 
law laid down by Boyle, the luminous me- 
dium is incomparably denser than our atmos- 
phere would be were it extended to the in- 
terplanetary spaces. The ether may’also be 
perhaps regarded as the propagating agent 
of electricity and magnetism as well as of 
light. At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, the discoveries of Young, of Fresnel, 
of Malus, and Arago, proclaimed to the 
world several optical phenomena which were 
inexplicable on the supposition that light was 
the effect of luminous corpuscules shot out 
from the sun with immense velocity, while 
they were easily explained by the admission 
that celestial space is filled with an exces- 
sively-rarified elastic gas. 

In this latter case, the sun not having to 
dart in all directions molecules of light and 
heat which are to travel with inconceivable 
swiftness, may cease to be regarded as a 
monstrous planet everlastingly devoured by 
fire. The part which the sun has to play, on 
the modern hypothesis, is simply to impress 
on the matter which fills all space, a power- 
ful vibratory movement which extends, in the 
form of luminous waves, as far as the most 
distant planets and farther, thereby supplying 
them with light and heat. These luminous 
waves, or unde, are the reason why the 
system is called the undulatory theory. 

The views respecting the nature of the 
ether, of which we now conclude our sketch, 
are what are entertained, to a greater or less 
extent, by almost all the scientific pioneers of 
the day; notwithstanding which, it is not yet 
completely proved that the ether itself has 
any real or actual existence in nature. The 
grand quarrel of Plenum versus Vacuum, 
which mounts to a respectable antiquity and 
had already attained importance in the time 
of Pythagoras, can scarcely be said to be even 
yet a settled question. There is little more 
than circumstantial evidence in proof of the 
allegation. It is constantly still so inter- 
esting a subject of debate, that the five 
classes of the Institute of Paris, at their 
annual meeting in August, 1856, decreed 
their grand triennial prize to M. Fizeau, 
whose works have for their object the demon- 
stration of the falsity of the hypothesis of a 
vacuum, the establishment of the presence 
of the ether throughout heavenly space, the 
proof of the undulatory theory and the meas- 
urement of the velocity of propagation in 
light. 








UNIFORM WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


From The Economist. 

UNIFORM WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

THE important object of uniformity of 
weights and measure has not made much pro- 
gress by the discussion upon Mr. Lock’s Bill, 
introduced with a view to that end, and re- 
jected upon the second reading. It is not 
creditable to the legislative wisdom of the 
House of Commons that an object with re- 
gard to the necessity and convenience of which 
all are so well agreed, should offer difficulties 
in its accomplishment apparently insurmount- 
able. Committee after Committee has con- 
sidered the subject ;—attempts one after an- 
other have been made to reduce the general 
wish into legislative form ;—and now in the 
year 1858, we are just where we were, so far 
as uniformity is concerned, when the first 
Committee was appointed nearly twenty-five 
years ago. This was just one of the ques- 
tions which we were fairly entitled to expect 
would be successfully handled by the practical 
men who have been introduced into Parlia- 
ment under the Reform Bill. What is the 
evil we have to remedy? It is plain and 
simple, and one that is really of practical in- 
convenience to a large number of persons :— 
landowners, farmers, corn-dealers, merchants, 
and all that class of politicians who watch the 
progress of the great material interests of 
the country. The United Kingdom is a small 
space ;—intercourse from its extreme corners, 
by means of railways and steamboats, has 
become as general as a quarter of a century 
ago it was between the different parts of the 
same county. The very essence of the ad- 
vantage in one point of view, and that nation- 
ally speaking perhaps the most important 
one, of the increased facilities of intercourse 
which recent improvements have provided, is 
the more easy distribution of the productions 
of its different parts over the whole, by which 
supply is adapted exactly to the requirements 
of each place, and prices are as nearly as pos- 
sible equalized everywhere. Well, we have 
been able to make railways, to construct 
canals, to build and establish steamboats ;— 
all these means of communication are, and 
have long been, at our command, while as yet 
we have not discovered the means of reducing 
to one common term or denomination the 
weights and measures in which the price of 
commodities is expressed, and which is essen- 
tial to the public at large being able to appre- 
ciate the real comparison of prices in differ- 




















ent places. This is not creditable :—it savors 
much more of the inveterate character of 
habit than of earnest love of practical im. 
provement :—and we will venture to say that 
if the change had, from its nature, been one 
within the compass of the exertions of private 
merchants or engineers, in place of being 
only possible by an effort of legislation, the 
difficulty would have been solved long ago. 
Take the article of grain alone:—in some 
districts it is sold by measure, in some by 
weight, in others by measure and weight com- 
bined. In some districts it is sold by the 
load; in some by the imperial quarter; in 
some by a bushel different in contents from 
the imperial bushel; in some by a bushel 
weighing 70 lbs. (wheat); in some by the 
boll; in some by the barrel:—nay, it is not 
too much to say that not only the terms, but 
the actual quantities represented by a quoted 
price, vary in almost every county —some- 
times in the different parts of the same coun- 
ty. But is there no general practice common 
to all these varieties of terms which indicates 
a solution of the difficulty? We think there 
is. With regard to grain, there are many 
elements which enter into the consideration 
of its value. There is white wheat and red 
wheat, and of each of these there is a great 
variety, as well of sorts as of qualities, influ- 
enced by the soil and place of growth :—so 
of barley and oats. But there is one element 
common to all, which more than any other 
consideration indicates the value of grain ;— 
and that is, its weight. So much is this the 
case, that among all the various denomina- 
tions in which it is by custom dealt in, in prac- 
tice the weight is always an ingredient in the 
bargain :—nay, in many cases has this practice 
been carried so far, that a denomination. of 
measure no longer represents a cubical con- 
tent, but a given weight. For example, in 
Ireland, a barrel of oats, which was originally 
a measure, is now simply a uniform weight. 
In Liverpool, the bushel of wheat is no longer 
a measure, but the weight of 70 lbs. ;—a 
weight, by the by, which a bushel of wheat 
never reaches. And even where the measure 
is still adhered to, the quarter, the sack, the 
load, or the boll, though only quoted by those 
different names, yet in actual transactions, a 
condition that the grain shall be of a given 
weight is part of the bargain. Wheat is sold 
to weigh 60 lbs. to 64 lbs. to the bushel; or 
oats to weigh 36 lbs. to 40 lbs. to the bushel. 
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UNIFORM WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The buyer is not satisfied unless he gets both 
the measure and the weight; and if the meas- 
ure does not give the stipulated weight, he is 
entitled to as much more as will make it up. 
But does not all this show that weight is the 
essence of the bargain? If transactions take 
place by weight, it is not needful to stipulate 
for measure :—if they take place by measure, 
it is necessary to stipulate for weight. If all 
the country sold by measure, even though the 
same, the prices quoted would afford but an 
indifferent criterion of the relative cheapness 
in each place, unless the weight also were 
added; but if all sold by weight, a comparison 
as accurate as can possibly be made would be 
easy without any additional information as to 
measure. Prices quoted in different places, 
though all in the tmperial quarter, could not 
be compared with exactness; but quoted in 
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weight, say by the fifty pounds or the hundred 


pounds, a comparison as nearly exact as is 
possible might be easily made. And if weights 
corresponding with the existing imperial 
measures were adopted, the practical change 
would be very small, and the means of com- 
parison with former years very easy. For ex- 
ample, if wheat were sold by a uniform weight 
of sixty pounds, and oats by a uniform weight 
of forty pounds, such weights would corres- 
pond so nearly with the imperial quarter, that 
the statistics of the trade for all purposes 
would remain perfect and complete; and an 
easy comparison between the old and new 
system would be practicable. 

We trust the matter will not be permitted 
to rest where it does, but that some solution 
will be found to the great inconvenience 








which attends the present system. 





One of the most interesting passages in mod- 
ern literary history, is that in which the great 
ornithologist of our time met the sudden de- 
struction of the treasures he had accumulated in 
fifteen years of incessant exploration. At the 
shock of what seemed an irremediable disaster 
he was thrown into a fever which had well-nigh 
proved fatal. ‘“ A burning heat,” as he described 
it, “rushed through my brain; and my days 
were oblivion.” But as consciousness returned, 
and the rally of nature fought back the sudden 
incursion of disease, there sang again through 
his wakening thoughts the wild notes he had 
heard on the bayous of Louisiana, the ever- 
glades of Florida, the savannahs of the Carolinas, 
and the forests that fringe the sides of the 
Alleghanies. He saw again the Washington 
eagle, as it soared and screamed from its far 
rocky eyrie. He startled again, from her perch 
on the firs, the brown warbler of Labrador. He 
traced in thought the magic hues on crest and 
wing, that so often had shone before the dip of 
his rifle. And the passion for new expeditions 
and discoveries, arising afresh, was more to him 
than medicine. In three years more, passed far 
from home, he had filled once more the despoiled 
portfolios; and at every step, as he told his 
biographer, “it was not the desire of fame that 
prompted him; it was his exceeding enjoyment 
of nature.” 





No Goop Lost. — It is a law in the material 
world, that nothing is absolutely lost. The 
place, the form, the material of objects change. 





Our bodies die, and turn to dust. The whole 
animal and vegetable creations have their period 
of growth and decay. The waters wear the 
stones. But in this change, there is no loss or 
destruction of elementary particles. Dissolvin 
elements appear again in new combinations, an 
new forms of utility and beauty. The waters 
absorbed by the atmosphere, go up by the 
mountains, gather into clouds, and descend in 
showers to water the earth, and enter into the 
structure of all living things. And may nota 
law something like this exist in Gods spiritual 
kingdom? Will He, who watches over the 
changing elements of senseless matter, so that 
no one particle is ever lost, or comes short of its 
destination, permit those good influences which, 
by grace, have originated in the faith of his 
people, ever to be lost, or to come short of their 
end? Will they not certainly enter into this 
glorious building, and contribute something to 
the completeness of its form and perfection of 
its beauty? The good -influences exerted by 
pious men, often seem to men to be utterly dis- 
sipated. When the blood of the Christian mar- 
tyrs was poured on the sands of Rome, their 
persecutors imagined that they had made an 
end of their doctrine. But that blood washed 
into the Tiber, was carried by its waters into the 
sea, and by the sea into the ocean, and by its 
waves to every kingdom of the earth: and thus 
became a type, not more of the spreading doc- 
trines of Christianity, than of the augmented 
and widely diffused influences of those holy 
men. 
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Extracts from the Defence of Guenevere, and other 
Poems. By William Morris. 


RIDING TOGETHER. 
For many, many days together 
The wind blew steady from the East ; 
For many days hot grew the weather, 
About the time of our Lady’s Feast. 


For many days we rode together, 
Yet met we neither friend nor foe ; 

Hotter and clearer grew the weather, 
Steadily did the East wind blow. 


We saw the trees in the hot, bright weather, 
Clear-cut, with shadows very black, 

As freely we rode on together 
With helms unlaced and bridles slack. 


And often, as we rode together, 

We, looking down the green-bank’d stream, 
Saw flowers in the sunny weather, 

And saw the bubble-making bream. 


And in the night lay down together, 
And hung above our heads the rood, 

Or watch’d night-long in the dewy weather, 
The while the moon did watch the wood. 


Our spears stood bright and thick together, 
Straight out the banners stream’d behind, 

As we gallop’d on in the sunny weather, 
With faces turn’d towards the wind. 


Down sank our threescore spears together, 
As thick we saw the pagans ride ; 

His eager face in the clear fresh weather, 
Shone out that last time by my side. 


Up the sweep of the bridge we dash’d together, 
It rock’d to the crash of the meeting spears, 
Down rain’d the buds of the dear spring weather 

The elm-tree flowers fell like tears. 
There, as we roll’d and writhed together, 
I threw my arms above my head, 
For close by my side, in the lovely weather 
I saw him reel and fall back dead. 
I and the slayer met together, 
He waited the death-stroke there in his place, 
With thoughts of death, in the lovely weather, 
Gapingly mazed at my madden’d face. 
Madly, I fought as we fought together ; 
In vain: the little Christian band 
The pagans drown’d, as in stormy weather 
The river drowns low-lying land. 

They bound my blood-stain’d hands together, 
They bound his corpse to nod by my side; 
Then on we rode, in the bright March weather, 
With clash of cymbals did we ride. 

We ride no more, no more together ; 
My prison-bars are thick and strong, 
I take no heed of any weather, 
The sweet Saints grant I live not long. 
7 * * * * 
‘ THE EVE OF CRECY. 
Gotp on her head, and gold on her feet, 
And gold where the hems of her kirtle meet, 
And a golden girdle round my sweet ; — 
Ah! quelle est belle La Marguerite. 
Margarct’s maids are fair to see, 
Freshy dress’d and pleasantly ; 
Margaret’s hair falls down to her knee ; 
Ah! qu’elle est belle La Marguerite. 





THE EVE OF CRECY.—SUMMER DAWN. 


If I were rich I would kiss her feet, 
I would kiss the place where the gold hems 


meet, 
And the golden girdle round my sweet — 
Ah! qu'elle est belle La Marguerite. 


Ah me! I have never touch’d her hand; 

When the arriere-ban goes through the land, 

Six basnets under my pennon stand ; — 
Ah! qu'elle est belle La Marguerite. 


And many an one grins under his hood ; 
‘Sir Lambert de Bois with all his men good, 
Has neither food nor firewood ;”” — 

Ah! qu'elle est belle La Marguerite. 


If I were rich I would kiss her feet, 

And the golden girdle of my sweet, 

And thereabouts where the gold hems meet ;— 
Ah! quelle est belle La Marguerite. 

Yet even now it is good to think, 

While my few poor varlets grumble and drink 

In my desolate hall, where the fires sink, — 
Ah! qu'elle est belle La Marguerite. 


Of Margaret sitting glorious there, 

In glory of gold and glory of hair, 

And glory of glorious face most fair ;— 
Ah! qu’elle est belle La Marguerite. 


Likewise to-night I make good cheer, 

Because this battle draweth near : 

For what have I to lose or fear ?— 
Ah! quelle est belle La Marguerite. 


For, look you, my horse is good to prance 
A right fair measure in this war-dance, 
Before the eyes of Philip of France ;— 
Ah! qu'elle est belle La Marguerite. 
And sometime it may hap, perdie, 
While my new towers stand up three and three, 
And my hall gets painted fair to see — 
Ah! quelle est belle La Marguerite — 
That folks may say: “Times change, by the 
rood, 
For Lambert, banneret of the wood, 
Has heaps of food and firewood ; — 
Ah! quwelle est belle La Marguerite. 


“And wonderful eyes, too, under the hood 

Of a damsel of right noble blood ;” 

St. Ives, for Lambert of the wood !— 
Ah! quelle est belle La Marguerite. 


SUMMER DAWN. 
Pray but one prayer for me ’twixt thy closed 
lips, 
Think but one thought of me up in the stars. 
The summer night waneth, the morning light 
slips, 
Faint and grey ’twixt the leaves of the aspen, 
betwixt the cloud-bars, 

That are patiently waiting there for the dawn: 
Patient and colorless, though Heavens’ gold 
Waits to float through them along with the sun, 
Far out in the meadows, above the young corn, 
The heavy elms wait, and restless and cold 


The uneasy wind rises ; the roses are dun ; 
Through the long twilight they pray for the 
dawn, 
Round the lone house in the midst of the corn. 
Speak but one word to me over the corn. 
Over the tender, bow’d locks of the corn.. 
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